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THE YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


‘UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


ITALY. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON, 


Apart from any occasional interest, such as the present war, 
Italy possesses so many attractive features—is so remarkable 
for beauty and fertility, and so memorable for great events of 
ancient and modern times, that the introduction of the subject 
into our magazine stands in need of no apology. 

Italy, as almost everybody knowg, comprises the whole of 
the central peninsula of South Europe, and has, over and over 
again, been familiarly likened to a boot, the heel formed by the 
Terra d’Otranto, and the foot by Calabria. Its length is about 
730 English miles, and its breadth varies from 380 to 18 miles. 
Including the islands of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica, its area 
is estimated at about 118,000 square miles, and its population 
at 26,000,000. The boundaries of Italy are clearly marked. 
With an extensive sea frontier on one side, and a rampart of 
rock on the other, the country is singularly well adapted to 
defeat an attempted invasion ; with w splendid climate, a fruit- - 
ful soil, and an agricultural population, it possesses the chief 
requisites for material prosperity ; yet the people are not pros- 
perous, and the country is subjected to foreign rule. 


Time was when Italy was mistress of the world—when the 
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Roman eagle, lord of all the fowls of the heavens, spread its 
broad wings over the empire of earth, and all nations had to 
render the humiliating confession, “We have no king but 
Cesar.” Splendid relics of ancient grandeur still remain to 
attest its former magnificence. In comparatively modern 
times, while the rest of Europe was sunk in barbarism, Italy 
was studded over with innumerable free states, distinguished 
for their attainments in the arts of civilisation. But the petty 
jealousies of those rival states, the quarrels of Milan, Florence, 
Venice, and Genoa, undermined the noble institutions of the 
country, and at length reduced them to a heap of ruins—ruins 
on which foreign standards have been planted, and despotical 
aristocracies set up. Italy has fallen from her high estate ; but 
she has not lost the traces of her beauty. There is still much 
to admire, and much to deplore; and a journey through Italy 
is fraught with entertainment and instruction. 

Travelling in Italy would not be very agreeable, while the 
harvests are trodden down by squadrons of cavalry—while the 
rivers are tinged with blood, and the roar of cannon and the 
rattle of musketry tell of the deadly struggle that is going on. 
But we may in imagination visit Italy without danger or incon- , 
venience—may travel from Mount St. Gothard to Cape Sparti- 
vento—without risk of a stray bullet or a fatal swoop from 
French or Austrian eagle. 

No passport wanted; no risk of dirty weather in crossing — 
the channel ; no weary journey through France, with its dreary 
plains and still drearier avenues of straight trees ; no jolting 
in a heavy lumbering coach, ignorant of springs, over pave- 
ments which may have been laid down by classic Romans, and 
never mended since! We travel by no ordinary vehicle, but 
by a fancy chariot; Pegasus, perhaps, for this time only con- 
senting to go into harness, or, by way of change, we mount 4 
Hippogriff, and away we go. 

Over the broad acres of England, where the corn is ripening 
for the harvest; over the strip of troubled water that separates 
us from the continent; over the gay city of Paris; over widely 
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extending plains and ruinous old towns, and still more ruinous 
old castles ; over vineyards and patecbes of garden ground ; over 
busy cities and idle villages, noisy barracks and quiet cathe- 
drals ; over the Alps—the lofty rock rampart of Italy—and so 
into the country we have come to see. Now Hippogriff rises 
to a higher altitude that we may observe the country mapped 
out below us, and we look at it, not without emotion, as it 
lies there sleeping in the sunshine. 

Notice that mountain range which seems to separate the 
country into two parts; that is the mountain chain of the 
Apennines. North of the mountains stretches a wide plain, 
fertilised by the river Po and its numerous affluents. This is 
northern Italy, and includes the kingdom of Sardinia, the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, Parma, Modena, and 8 small 
part of the Papal States. South of the Apeninnes, stretching 
far away between the Adriatic and the Mediterranean seas, is 
Southern Italy, including Tuscany, Naples, and the greater 
part of the Papal States. 

Divided into numerous states, Italy has no capital, properly 
so called. Yonder we notice an elegant-looking city command- 
ing the river Po; that is Turin, the capital of the kingdom of 
Sardinia. But at sea, floating as it were on the waters of the 
Adnatic, is Venice; yonder, on the plains of Lombardy, is 
Milan, both capitals of the Austrian government in Italy. In 
the midst of another plain is a city of grand ruins; that is Rome, 
capital of the Papal States. Nestling at the foot of a volcanic 
mountain is Naples, capital of the kingdom so called. Scattered 
over the land are other cities of note—Genoa, Parma, Modena, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Florence. To which shall we first direct 
our attention? To Rome; Rome, the eternal city—Rome, the 
shame and glory of the world! Lower us, Hippogriff! gently, 
gently! the grand old city growing into shape and proportion 
as we descend towards it, until we stand eafely on the banks 
of yellow Tiber, looking on the bridge which spans it by the 
great round tower of St. Angelo, and on the beautiful sym- 


metry of the cathedral church a graceful cupola into 
the deep blue sky. 
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Rome is surrounded by a wall, occupying the site, at al! 
events in some parts, of that which was built of old by the Empe- 
ror Aurelian. The wall is about fourteen miles in circumfer- 
ence. It has eleven or twelve gates (originally sixteen), the chief 
of which are on the roads that lead to Florence, and Ancona, 
Tivoli, Palestrina, and Naples. But when any one of these 
gates is passed, the traveller who expects to find himself im 
the city is sorely disappointed. There are scattered convents, 
rural churches, patches of garden ground, and broad open 
fields: it is only when these suburbs are passed that Rome 
itself spreads out before us either its splendid churches or its 
squalid houses. Magnificence and filth are seen in sharp con 
trast. Whichever road you take you fall into dirty, narrow 
streets, with bewildering sinuosities, a penetralia of tall, mean 
brick houses, very wretched and ill-looking, and smelling very 
much as if they were rivalling the Pontine marshes outside 
the walls, and were likely enough to get the best of it. Now 
and then arelic of the middle ages, a dilapidated palazzo, strikes 
the attention, but it only creates a feeling of pity: it 13 so out- 
worn, so miserable in its decay, and turned to such ignoble 
purpose. You look in vain for a public square ; there is no 
such thing in Rome. But do not be faint-hearted. There are 
three paved areas, ornamented with obelisks and fountains, 
which afford agreeable promenades. And there is the grand 
Corso, fifty feet in width, which runs from the Porta del Popolo 
to the Capitoline hill. 

The chief attraction of modern Rome is her churches. There 
is that of St. John Lateran, where the popes are crowned ; 
there is the new church of St. Paul outside the walls; there 1s 
the Santa Scala, with eight-and-twenty steps, said to ,have 
been brought from Pilate’s palace, and up which devout Catho- 
lics think it praiseworthy to shuffle on their knees; there 1s 
that of St. Pietro in Vincola, with Michael Angelo’s celebrated 
statue of Moses; there is that of Maria Maggiore, with the 
famous Borghese chapel; there is the Ara Celi, with its Bam- 
bino, or wooden doll, representing the infant Saviour ; there 
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are —well! there are more churches than one would care to 
count, all more or less rich in real works of art and fabulous 


relics ; pictures, statues, bronzes, worth any money to the . 


connoisseur; and miraculous (1) bones, dresses, and instru- 
inents, worth less than nothing to any but the owners. 

Chief amongst the churches is St. Peter's. It lifts its beau- 
tiful dome with remarkable grandeur over the surrounding 
palaces and temples; like the pope himself, the vicar-apostolic 
—lording it over the clergy and laity. Everybody who goes to 
see St. Peter's expects very much from the sight, and unlike 
such expectations generally, they are mdre than realised. The 
outside of the church, it 1s impossible to see to any great 
advantage ; there is no distant point from which the building 
appears as immense as it really is; but inside, the magnificence 
of the edifice has in it something appalling, something that 
makes the visitor unmindful of the pedple who are kneeling 
about before different altars, or the sacristans who are tinkling 
money-boxes for the souls in purgatory. - It is more than forty 
feet higher than St. Paul’s, occupies more than double the area 
of our own cathedral, and cost sixteen millions of money, while 
St. Paul's cost less than one! Its immense proportions, grand 
design, splendid paintings, sculptures, and bronzes, make it, as 
Madame de Stael says, the only work of art which produces 
an impression akin to that which we receive from the works of 
nature, 

Ancient and modern Rome are intimately associated; there 
are Pagan symbols in the Christian churches, and Christian 
syinbols in the Pagan temples. Many of the churches com. 
iunicate with the subterranean city—the Catacombs, and there 
you may wander amid miles of graves, and find your way to the 
Colosseum, so it is reported; these secret passages being the 
road by which the victims were brought into the arena. When 
you grow weary of the mountains of churches, and the acres of 
painted canvas, the ruins of old Rome present never-tiring 
interest. There are the old aqueducts; the old Roman road ; 
the baths, the temples, the columns, the amphitheatre, the 
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forum, the Colosseum. Invested with peculiar interest by 
the events with which they are associated, a visit to these 
remnants ofa bygone age cannot fail to excite emotion. Along 
this road marched Cesar, his bald head wreathed with laurel ; 
here “ Rome embraced her heroes;’’ here they worshipped 
before Jove’s altar; and here they held high holiday, while 
gladiators fought together, and Christians fought with beasts. 
There is a cross erected in the middle of the Colosseum, and 
tens of thousands visit it to kiss the marble, and for that sacred 
kiss enjoy one hundred days’ indulgence! Surely it were hard 
to tell in Rome the line which separates Paganism from 
Christianity ! 

But Hippogriff is impatient to start: he scents from afar 
the fresh breeze of the Adriatic. So Rome, with its ruins 
and churches, is left behind, and we hover over a floating city 
—Venice, Bride of the Sea. It is a singular place to behold; 
a city intersected everywhere by canals, crossed by bridges of 
steep ascent, meant only for foot passengers, all, or nearly all 
communication being carried on by water and gondolas, and 
barges being as common as carriages in our public-ways. Here 
is a long, narrow, black boat, with a small cabin, impelled by a 
single gondolier, or boatman. For something less than a shil- 
ling an hour, he will row us all through Venice. We dart 
through the single arch of the Rialto; look on the church of 
Santa Maria della Salute; gaze right and left on a long array of 
palaces. Floating down the Grand Canal, which divide the city 
into two, we cannot help noticing the endless variety of architec- 
ture on either hand, Gothic windows, marble steps, projecting 
figures, rows of colossal masks, chimneys of all shapes and sizes, 
balcony above baleony, cupolas without number, all mingled to- 
gether in a thousand varied forms, presenting such a picture 
as Venice only can present. The scene on shore is scarcely 
less curloys and interesting than that on the canal. The long 
piazzas, richly wrought with gold and opal, in the grand 
square of St. Mark; the cathedral itself, with its glittering pin- 
nacles; the Bridge of Sighs, with “a palace and a prison on 
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each hand,’* wake up a thousand emotions in the breast of the 
spectator. He thinks of Venice in all its pride of wealth and 
honour, when her merchants were little less than kings; and 
once a-year the Doge went off to cast a wedding-ring into the 
sea, and marry the Adriatic in the name of Venice. History 
and Poetry have alike contributed to invest the city of the sea 
with peculiar interest, but its glory is over and past. 


“In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, | 
And silent rows the songless gondolier; | 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, | 
, And music meets not always now the ear, 
Those days are gone—but Beauty still is here, 
States fall—arts fade—but Nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The pleasant place of all festivity, | 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! " 


Ho! Hippogriff; away to yonder smoking mountain, and the 
city at its base—to Naples and Vesuvius. _ 

Naples, capital of the kingdom of that name, occupies one of 
the finest positions that can be imagined. Rising from the 
margin of a spacious bay in a gradual sweep up the declivity 
it presents a magnificent appearance. It contains many hand- 
some churches and palaces, many beautiful gardens and old 
monastic houses, with an extensive cemetery called the Campo 
Martio, not quite so decently conducted.as those about our own 
metropolis; the practice being to dig three hundred and sixty- 
five pits—one for every day in the year, bring the bodies in 
carts and tumble them in as so muchirubbish; then close up 
the pit till the same day, next year, when itis opened to receive 
a fresh supply ! 

Rising beyond the city—its sides all clothed with florid gar- 
dens and luxurious vineyards, and its summit breathing smoke 
and flame—is Vesuvius, the dread destroyer, which attains an 
altitude of nearly 4000 feet, and is eight miles in diameter. 
The eruptions of Vesuvius have been very numerous—the most 
destructive was that which overwhelmed Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, 
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But we must not stop at Naples. We are whirled rapidly 
over the country, and catch glimpses of great cities, huge plains, 
deep valleys, high mountains. There is Milan, with its bas- 
tioned wall, and tree-planted ramparts, mising from a sea of 
green trees, as Venice rises from a sea of green waters; there 
is the old cathedral, inferior only to St, Peter's; barracks 
which seem to occupy all the suburbs, and the Teatro 
della Seala, the largest theatre in the Austrian empire, Milan, 
however, is now evacuated by the Austrians, and if the Hippo- 
grifl will oblige us by descending, we see the tricolor floating 
from every tower and steeple. There is Padua, with its 
broad ditch, dank walls, and dark, narrow streets; there 
is the University, once so famous, and the old church of 
St. Guiustinew, rich in the bones of 3000 saints, and the dis- 
puted bodies of two apostles. There is Florence, a city of 
palaces, encircled by the Apennines, and watered by the 
Arno. There is Pavia, once called “the city of a hundred 
turrets,” but a place of no very great strength now-a-days. 
Observe, by it there flows a river—that is the Ticino; and over 
itis a bridge, having at one end a Sardinian, and, at the other, 
an Austrian custom-house. Very close quarters for quarrelsome 
neighbours! There, yonder, is Turi, capital of the Sardinian 
dominions, an oval-shaped city four miles in circuit, with a 
brotherhood of ancient trees about it, very pleasant to behold. 
It looks more like a modern French town than an Italian mty; 
but some parts of the city are very old, and it was made a 
military station by Julius Cwsar, before the birth of Christ. 
Yonder, about fifty miles away, is Alessandria, a strong town, 
and stronger fortress, of the Sardinians, and very important 
and conspicuous just now, as, indeed, 1 must be, during war- 
time, in Italy. There, where the purple sea catches the golden 
light of day, is Genoa rising like an amphitheatre from the 
bay, and presenting from the sea a very noble appearance ; 
not without reason have its people called it Genova la Superba, 
—Genoa the Proud ! 

Looking once more on Italy, we notice many a memorable 
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hattle-field. Would that their number might never be increased ! 
—but the clouds of smoke, the flash of fire, the thunder of the 
vuns, tell us that is not yet to be. The struggle is fierce and 
terrible, France and Austria are fighting out their old quarrel 
on the old battle-ground; and from the bridge of Magenta, 
the Austrian birds of prey have taken wing, and are in full 
light before the Galle eagles, 


FLOWERS. 


At what season were they not—are they not—in season? At 
what era of the world’s history, at what period of man’s? Who 
can fully portray the glory and beauty of the virgin flowers, 
springing up on earth’s primeval sod? Milton merits our ad- 
wiration, for even attempting to describe them as they gleamed 
in the sunny regions of Paradise. Man’s fall buried them not 
in its ruins, sin staved not their growth, and the earth, which 
drank in “a brother's blood,” refused not a rest and home for 
its flowers; and these, when the windows of heaven were 
opened, and the universal deluge swept away that earth’s chil- 
dren, perished not, but only slept within her bosom. 

Flowers! Infancy comes to us, emblemed by the snowdrop 
and the lily. Youth, garlanded and clustered with roses; 
Manhood, crowned with the brightest and best ;—then, indeed, 
appear fading leaves held in the hand of Age, but how beauti- 
ful are they! And Death—flowers keep company with the 
dead ; and refuse not to mingle their freshness with dreariness 
and decay. 

A profusion of white violets was gathered from a little 
churchyard, and suggested the following lines :— 

Herald of bright days ! bud of spring ' 

Oft have I hailed thee venturing 
From greenwood bower ; 

Kut never didst thou look more fair, 


Thongh death hath large dominion heré, 
Than now, sweet flower. 
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By aged church, and spectral trees , 
Nodding and waving in the breeze, 
‘Neath the grey tower ; 
And close beside the railéd tomb, 
Shrouded in solemn twilight gloom, 
Thon liv’st, sweet flower! 
But chiefly is the turf-bound bed 
With thy fair petals overspread — 
A fleecy shower, 
And loving vigil thou dost keep, 
O’er ‘many a mouldering heap,’ 
Sweet kindly flower. 
Bloom on—the joyous summer past, 
The fruitful autumn, winter's blast, 
Spring's genial power 
Shall reproduce from out thy stem, 
A new, a fragrant diadem, 
Like thee, sweet flower. 


“ON VISITING COWPER'S GARDEN AND SUMMER HOUSE AT OLNEY 


“ Are these the trees? is this the place ? 
These roses, did they bloom for him? 
Trod he these walks with thoughtful pace ” 
Pass'd he amid these borders trim ? 
“ Is this the bower? a humble shed, 
Methinks it seems for such a guest! 
Why rise not columns, dome be spread 
By Art's elaborate fingers drest ? 
“ Art waits on wealth,—there let her roam, 
Her fabrics rear, her temples gild ; 
But Genius, when he seeks a home, 
Must tend for Nature's self to build. 
“ This quiet garden's hamble bound — 
This homely roof—this rustic fane, 
With playfal tendrils twining round, 
And woodbines peeping at the pane— 


A physician being asked what subject of conversation would 
be suitable when in the company of an individual in a dis- 
ordered mental condition, replied, “ Talk to her about flowers 
It was to the ministry of flowers the afflicted Cowper resorted 
in seasons of depression ; indeed, at all times they had his ad- 
miration and care. Some sweet lines, from a small poem by 
Jane Taylor (not, we believe, published), tenderly touch upon 


the poet’s tastes, and the soothing influence of flowers upon 
his mind :— 
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“ That calm and tender sky of blue, 
Where clouds of golden radiance skim — 
Those ranging trees of varied hue,— . 
These were the sights that solaced him.” 


And even where the eye has been denied the cheering vision 
of flowers, the senses have not always been shut against their 
tranquillizing power. We quote a few verses from “ Ayrton’s 
Lays; the poem is entitled, “ Blind Old Milton.” Address- 
ing his daughter, the poet says :— 

“ Child, is the sun abroad ? 


I feel the odours that perfume the air, 
And hear the rustling of the leaves behind. 


Do the sweet breezes from the balmy west 
Stull murmur through thy groves, Parthenope, 
In search of odours from the orange bowers ” 
Stull on thy slopes of verdure does the bee 
Cull her rare honey from the virgin flowers ? 


Within my heart I picture them, and then 
I almost can forget that I am blind.” 

On the coast of Spitzbergen a coffin was found, containing 
the bleaching bones of some poor mariner, probably a whaler. 
“Fitz, my friend,” writes Lord Dufferin, in his “ Letters 
from High Latitudes,’ “gathered a few of the little flower- 
ing mosses that grew inside the coffin.” Where will no 
flowers be found? They were found coffined with the dead ; 
where icebergs reared their proud crests, and beneath lay beds 
of snow and ice. ’ 

How well adapted to our ideas and feelings are the seasonal 
colours of flowers,—the white of some of winter’s flowers, the 
snowdrop, winter rose, and laurustinus, or their contrasts in 
bright berries; the colourless white ferns, indicative of rest, 
and it brings it to man’s eye. We carry the same longing, 
and looking out for repose, even in the decorations and furni- 
ture of our sleeping chambers; and what housewife does not 
pride herself upon the clean white linen of such apartments ; 
and who would select a gay-coloured dress in which to court 
sleep? We clothe the dead in white ; and, as the image of all 
purity, the earthly bride, and (in imagination) the blest inbabit- 
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ants of the heavenly land. Flowers of the spring come forth as 
bright stars of hope and promise, arrayed in tints of warmth and 
cheerfulness ; the crocus, of lustrous yellow and deep purple, 
with the scarlet japonica of the garden, golden celandine, and 
primrose, companioned with violets, in our fields ; while we are 
greeted in lanes by the pleasant lilac of that old-fashioned 
friend of the poor, the ground-ivy, peeping out from the shelter- 
ing bank, or wall, where it bas lain snugly enough all the 
winter. This plant is very odorous when pressed, and still 
used medicinally by many. | 


“ Ground ivy—long ere Whitsuntide, 
Margery its tender buds has spied, 
And carried to her snug ftire-side 
The fragrant leaves for crippled Bess, 
Who makes thereof a wholesome mess. 
And then they sit, and crone it o'er, 
And tell the tales, oft told before, 
How Phebe White and hitty Grey, 
Sweet hearts! were sinking fast away, 
Kut herby tea was brewed and ta’en, 
And both the girls got well again!” 


Flowers may be said to be cups containing a balsam good 
for mollifying wounds inflicted by the thorns of a present evi! 
world. DoroTHea. 


Tur Crams or Curist.—The great men of history bear little relation 
to our personal fhterests, and are seldom more to us than the imaginary 
beings of poetry and fiction. But Jesus is our Redeemer, our Lord, our 
Exemplar, our All; nor can //is claims, therefore, be met by us, 
unless, besides believing im his historical reality, and admiring his per- 
sonal excellence, we give them the throne of our hearts, the lordship of 
our consciences, the service of our lives. One who, for us and our 
salvation, bowed the heavens and came down, led so marvellous a life, 
and tasted so bitter a death, has a clear and indefeasible right to all we 
can possibly render him; and we but mock his stupendous interposition 
in our behalf, if we do not take his word as our rule of faith, his will as 
our law, his life as our pattern, and himself as the object of our trust, 
and hope, and supreme affection. If historical faith and vague adm- 
ration be all we render him, woe to us that we ever heard of Jesus '— 
Ker. Dr. M’Culloch. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


AN EVENING RAMBLE. 


It was on the afternoon of January 9th, 1856, that our mis- 
sionary, his wife, and their two friends, the Misses Hargrave, 
arrived at the little village of Kissengunge. Whilst the boat- 
men were engaged in making the boat fast to the shore, the 
ladies stood at an open window trying to catch glimpses of 
what was passing. Their attention was instantly drawn to a 
very pretty young woman, who brought for sale garlands of 
red and yellow flowers—the hibiscus and the marigold. She 
was attired in a single piece of white muslin, which fell about 
her person in loose, elegant folds; this dress is called a sarie. 
Her soft long hair was neatly braided, and ornamented with 
vermilion; and as she took out of her basket one wreath of 
flowers after the other, to display their beauty to the best ad- 
vantage, she could not fail to strike the eye of a stranger asa 
most picturesque object ; standing, as she was, on that river's 
brink, under the shade of a gigantic tamarind, the rays of the 
setting sun glinting through its minute, but luxuriant fohage. 

Miss Hargrave stepped out, intending to speak to her of 
God and salvation; but ere she could get near her, the boat- 
men, who were Mahometans, had driven the timid creature 
away, and were calling after her most loudly, and loading her 
with imprecations, for carrying on so impious a trade. “ As that 
of selling flowers ?”’ the English reader exclaims, with un- 
feigned astonishment. Yes; for those red and yellow gar- 
lands were wreathed to be offered to idols: 1t was this that so 
shocked the prejudices of the Maliometans. And one can 


hardly wonder at it, for their crusade against idolatry, however 


Ul-timed, was only in accordance with the spint of Mahomet, 
who taught his followers to spread their religion by persecu- 
tion and the sword. The missionary, however, rebuked the 
boatmen for this interference. upon which their manyee, oF 


captain, afraid that bis people had displeased their employer, 
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said, very humbly, * We shall be sure to leave the folks alone, 
in future, sahib; here is an old beggar coming down: would 
the ladies like to speak to him ?”’ 

Miss Hargrave smiled: the flower-girl might have understood 
her, but this poor old creature seemed in his dotage, and was 
deaf besides. It was a hopeless case ; 80 she merely gave him 
a few pence, and sent him away. 

“Now, ladies, are you ready? Shall we go on shore?” 
asked the missionary. 

Yes; they were ready; and Miss Annie Hargrave exclaimed, 
“JT am coming with you, Mr. L. 1 want to see whether I am 
able to understand the whole of your Bengalee sermon.”’ 

“ No, no,’ said the missionary, laughing. ‘1 must decline 
that honour. Your sister was with me the other day,—I gota 
splendid congregation, certainly ; but, alas for my eloquence ! 
it was not that, but her fur boa, that attracted the crowd. | 
soon found out the secret, by the many curious eyes directed 
to the ‘ woolly serpent,’ as they called it. No, ladies; 1 really 
think you had best walk another way: the people attend so 
much better when their attention is not diverted by other 
things.” 

“Oh, very well!” said the missionary’s wife. “We must 
een do without you, then. 1 daresay we shall be safe enough ; 
]’\] just take Agnes and her dai (nurse), as a sort of guard.” 

“ A trusty guard, truly! You like to hear the people’s ad- 
miration of your favourite little niece; you know you do; why 
not tell the truth at once? But, as you will; come, let us go 
now.’ 

They all ascended the high, steep bank together, and then 
the missionary and his catechist went where they thought they 
would find the largest congregation; while the ladies walked 
in an opposite direction. We shall accompany the latter. The 
first striking object that met their view was a little temple. 
It was only a mat building ; but as several people were gathered 
round it, Miss Hargrave wanted to see what was going on. 
They looked in, and found that it contained an image of the 
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voddess Kalee, gorgeously decorated with tinsel and flowers. 


Kalee is the presiding deity of the Fhugs, that fearful band of 


ludian robbers, who, under the garb of friendship, entice the 
unwary traveller into eating and sleeping with them ; and who 
afterwards, when their victim is in a state of unconsciousness, 
strangle him by! means of a silk handkerchief, and possess 
themselves of all such property as they find concealed about 
his person. This goddess is emphatically one who delights in 
blood. She is represented as perfectly black, with a red 
tongue hanging out of her mouth; round her neck is a huge 
string of human skulls; in her hand she holds the severed 
head of a giant; and beneath her feet les’the prostrate body 
of her own husband. Crouching behind this hideous idol, the 
ladies observed an old Brahmin priest, who, more by gesticula- 
tions than by words, was beseeching ‘the people to lay their 
offerings on his filthy shrine. 

* Miss Hargrave!’’ exclaimed the missionary’s wife, sur- 
prised, “‘do you recognise your friend, the beggar of the river- 
side? This priest is no other than the poor wretch to whom 
you gave the money just now.” 

Surprised to find a priest of Kalee in a state of such abject 
poverty, the ladies were determined to find out the cause; but 
this was no easy task; it was long before the missionary’s 
wife could arrest the deaf old man’s attention sufficiently to 
make him hear. At length, she said, or rather shouted in his 
ear, “ You seem poor, my friend.’ Zhen, like the lame man, 
in apostolic times, “he gave heed unto them, expecting to re- 
ceive something of them,’’ and replied, “ Yes; 1 am very, very 
poor.’ 

“ How is that? Do the people not make offerings suthicicnt 
to your idol ?”’ 

“ No,” he answered ; “ not as they used to do, At one time 
I supported my whole family with the proceeds of this temple, 
now, they are all dead and gone; I only am left, and yet I 
starve ; the food offered is not enough to keep me, alone, from 


feeling hungry all day long.” 
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grountl before, and nut pretended to make it a work of religious 
merit. You don’t deserve the cloth; but you are poor and | 
cold, and, for that-resson, you shall have it.” 
missionary’s wife went across the road to a’ stall, where 

common native cloths were being ‘sold, and returned with one. 
The priest’s trembling hand was eagerly held out for it, but 
the lady had caught the whisper,—-“ Ah! there ie the offering ; 
even white people are constrained to do homage to our Kalee.”” 
She stopped, “If you esy that, my friends, this piese of cloth 
shall be flosting down yonder river in less than « moment.” — 

it to the poor fellow, 
of the present, the old man became suddenly far lees deaf than 
he had been, and listened attentively to the words of the lady. 

“No, Ido not. once, but 1 bave learnt 
idols are vanity.” 

“ Then what on earth you continue priest 

work for my living.” 

Taio was witened sha 
hear. Not that there was much need ‘for the precaution; for 
the poople had left the two alone, and had followed Miss Annie 
Hargrave-to short hee preparations Ate 
taking sketch of ‘the place,’ 

The wife of the tried:to lend the aged sinnet to 
Christ, ahd spoke of the atonement he had made ; but the idea 
of sprinkled blood seemed w qnystery'to hie dark and 
mind; he could not ‘comprehend ‘it. 
you know yourself to be:a’sinner?*” 

| And you cannot live much longer'in thie world?” 

“No; 1 stand on the verge of the next.” | 

What do you be your afar death 
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“ That I cannot tell, in the least.”’ 

“My poor friend! Will you pray this little prayer every 
niorning ; nay, many times in the day, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner’ ?”’ 

He repeated it slowly, three times, and then said, “ Yes, I 
will; I like that prayer.” 

The missionary’s wife turned away to join the young ladies. 
She could do no more for him. She had taught him to pray, 
and had prayed for him herself; and yet it was in great sad- 
ness she left him desolate and deserted of his kind, alone, with 
an idol-god that could not hear or aid him. 

There was quite a little crowd gathered round Miss Annie, 
who was sketching the temple, idol, priest and all; and another 
round her sister, who was endeavouring, at a short distance, to 
take the portrait of a sacred bull earved in wood, and placed 
on a carved pedestal about four feet in height. The entire 
image is called a Brisho Kat. These Brisho Kats form a pro- 
minent feature in every Hindoo town and village, being conse- 
crated to the memory of the dead. When a death occurs, the 
relations have one made; they render it sacred, by making it 
of a peculiar kind of sacred wood, and then washing it in the 
Ganges. It 1s afterwards set up by the roadside, where it re- 
mains till it falls into decay. 

“Well, Annie ; how are you getting on with your picture of 
Kalee ?’’ asked her friend. 

“TI should get on much faster,’ Annie replied, “if you 
would kindly answer the numerous questions that are being put 
to me; I can hardly draw and talk at the same time,’”! 

“Oh! well; I'll come to your aid, Now then, good people, 
what do you want to know ?” 

One said,“ The lady is writing down our temple: we want to 
know whether she is going to build one like it.”’ - 

Another remarked, “Ob! how beautiful to be able to write 
down all one sees. I wish I could.” 

An old Brahmin inguired, “ But how did she ever learn? I 
can’t understand it. She a woman, too!”’ 
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A fourth sage suggested, “ Perhaps she began to learn when 
she was a little child. Did she?” 

Yes.” 

This seemed partially to account for the wonder; for the 
man stood up and proclaimed to the assembly, “ Listen! this 
lady says that other lady began to learn drawing when she was 
a little child.” 

At this stage of affairs Miss Annie held up her sketch of the 
old priest, and asked “ Is it like ?”’ The people now absolutely 
laughed with delight. “Tik! tik!” they exclaimed, “ Like! it 
is the man himself, his nose, mouth, eyes; there they all are, 
it only wants life to make it quite complete.’ 

A little way out of the crowd, afraid to venture in, but 
seemingly most anxious for a peep at the portrait, stood the 
same pretty flower-girl who had been frightened away by the 
boatmen. Miss Hargrave ran to her directly and showed her 
the picture, while the missionary’s wife took the wreaths out 
of her basket, one after one. There were but three left. “ These 
three beautiful flower-chains shall not be offered to that hideous 
Kalee, at any rate,” she said; “I will prevent that. How 
much are they? Sixpence, I suppose, would be quite as much 
as you could hope to get ?”’ 

“ Oh dear, yes ; 1 only ask a penny each for them.” 

“Well, there is a sixpence, and never mind the change. 
Now, Agnes, darling, let me array you.” 

One garland was put round baby’s head, another round her 
neck, and the third round the neck of her black nurse, to the 
child's intense delight, 

“ Baby has cheated your idol out of her flowers, you see,’’ 
said the lady to the erowd gathered round; and with that they 
passed on, for there was yet one other sketch to be taken, 
that of the ancient temple and palace at ‘Shibnibash, and 
darkness was fast approaching. ‘These buildings were on the 
opposite side of the narrow stream ; stately structures they once 
must have been, though they were now crumbling into decay, 
not so much through great age as through neglect. There, at 
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least, the glory of Hindooism had departed; the jungle-plant, 
and rustic roaf-tree that circled each turret and tower, the 
shrill ery of the night-bird, and the how! of the jackal out of 
those deserted halls, told as plainly as words could have done 
that Ichabod was written on that temple fane. Let thine 
enemies perish, O Lord! so let all thine enemies perish. 

The young ladies sat down on a green sloping bank, and 
were soon intently engaged in copying the ruins. One adven- 
turous young native alone had followed them from the village, 
but on him they imposed strict silence, with a promise that 
be should have a sight of the pictures when they were finished ; 
which promise was afterwards fulfilled, and he, in the excess 
of his gratitude, remained to re-conduct the ladies after dark to 
their boat, an escort for which they were most thankful, for the 
night closed in so quickly that they could hardly have found their 
way back to it without his experienced guidance. At present, 
however, he leant against a tree, looked on, but said nothing. 
Baby had already returned with her dai, to avoid the damp 
exhalations so fatal to health in Bengal; so that our mission- 
ary’s wife found herself alone, and at liberty to enjoy the 
full beauty of the scene. The fertile nook in which she was 
seated, the quiet flowing river at her feet, the setting sun, 
flinging its girdle of glory over that grand old palace, after- 
wards the softer shades of evening; the dark, melancholy, yet 
picturesque shadows on the water, and the rising of one solitary 
silver star, all these spoke to her heart in unmistakeable lan- 
guage. They told her God had made the world for life and joy, 
not for death and sorrow ; sorrow and death were there, it was 
true, but there was sweet mingled with the bitter; the enemy 
had entered the fair garden and marred its beauty, but he 
could not tread out all the scents of Eden; some of the fra- 
grance.of Paradise still filled the air. Did it not linger in that 
sunset scene, and circle round the holy love of those three 
friends, and shed its richest odours over the work in which 
they were engaged, the work of winning souls back to Christ? 
Ay, it did. Then another thought presented itself; the world 
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must assuredly become again that which God intended it to 
be. God was not a man that He should lie, neither the son 
of man, that He should repent; and His word of promise 
was as sure as though already acéomplished, “the kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His 
Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.’’ This thought 
filled her heart with a joy too deep for words: what fancy had 
pictured, that faith now realised. The soul’s inner eyes were 
opened: she saw the idols perish out of the land; she saw the 
earth shine forth again m undimmed beauty, and religion once 
more ascend her queenly throne! “ Lord! send forth more 
labourers into this harvest, for the harvest of the earth is ripe,”’ 
was the cry of her inmost spirit. Echo it, Christian England! 
Send forth an army to that benighted land, whose weapons 
shall not be shaped by mortal skill: let them be “earnest 
men, true knights of the order of Jesus ;”’ let the “ everlasting 
gospel’’ be their inspiring banner-text, and the motto, “ Christ 
for India, and India for Christ,’’ be broidered on their hous- 
ings! Then, and then alone, shall India yield her increase ; 
then she shall arise and shine, for her light will come, and the 
glory of the Lord shall rise upon her! 


ON A DAISY IN JANUARY. 


Sweet daisy, lovely herald of the Spring, 
W hat joyous news you bring; 

How welcome is your prebence, gentle flower, 
Cheering this wintry hour; 

Telling of sunshine and bright scenes in store, 
When Spring returns once more. 


Then countless flowers their blossoms will expand 
O’er all the smiling land ; 

And through the woods the birds’ glad notes will ring, 
The nightingale will sing ; 

We almost think, if Daisies can appear, 
Spring must herself be here. 


ON A DAISY IN JANUARY. 


But gloomy hour, we know, and wintry scene, 
Ere then must intervene ; 

The earth its snowy robe perchance must wear, 
Ere clothed with verdure fair ; 

The coming weeks cold bitter blasts may bring, 
Chasing the hope of Spring. 


But it will come,—a breath of sweet perfume 
Shall tell that violets bloom ; 

And balmy air and cloudless skies, proclaim 
Spring has resumed her reign. 

Winter his rigid sway may still prolong,— 
She must return ere long. 


O Christian! have you known a blessed hour 
Of strange, mysterious power, 

When to your weary heart, perhaps, seemed given 
A foretaste sweet of heaven ? 

And looking up to that bright home on high, 
Faith felt that it was nigh. 


And then you thought, griefs’ storms may round me roll, 
But will not daunt my soul; 
And if temptation should my heart assail, 
My spirit would not fail ; 
While I can feel that radiant world so near, 
‘What can there be to fear? 


But, ah! earth’s wintry skies are still o’er head 
Life’s pilgrim path you tread ; 


- Tempests may gather round, and bitter pain 


Your spirit may sustain ; 
Temptation comes,—Oh! closer grasp your shield 
Or you perchance may yield. 


But, courage! in the realms of endless day, 
All tears are wiped away ; 
No sin may enter Zion’s pure abode. 
Are we upon the road ? 
Then though earth’s winter may be long and drear, 
Eternal Spring is near. 
A. R 
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CHAP. L.—* THE OLD TIME BEFORE Us.” 


Tue dinner party round the fable d’héte at Chamounix were 
about to rise from their seats, and conversation was becoming ° 
general. The weather had been most propitious; the partial 
ascents of Mont Blanc, and the excursions round it, had de- 
lighted the visitors, and each one felt as though he must have 
enjoyed himself the most. | 

“Well,”’ exclaimed Helen Bowden, a lively young English 
girl, to her elder brother, Heber, “it has been a perfectly de- 
lightful day. There was really nothing left to wish for.” | 

“I should say so too,’’ he replied, “if there were more 
historic associations connected with these grand scenes.”’ 

“Why, Heber, surely Hannibal and Napoleon will suffice, 
though you never have a pleasure but there’s a thorn-hedge 
round it of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts:’ none of your ‘ifs’ now, if you 
please.” 

“The mountain air has made you somewhat keen, Made- 
moiselle Helen, I humbly opine,” said Heber; “ but I still 
hold my point. These majestic rocks should be monuments 
of events grand as themselves, and then, indeed, nothing would 
be left to wish for.”’ 

“Well,” rejoined Helen, “I thought it very dull when you 
stood so long riveted to one spot in the highlands, listening to 
that old man’s story of the Covenanters,” 

“And I never enjoyed myself more: places without asso- 
-ciations are to me houses without furniture, and homes without 
inhabitants.”’ 

A demure and elderly gentleman, sitting opposite, with a 
kindly smile, which showed he had heard the remarks, said— 

“ Excuse me, young lady, for interposing another interdicted 
‘if;’ but if your brother desires to enjoy scenery like this, 
With associations as sublime as itself, you must travel south- 
ward, and visit Piedmont. I have just returned from a delight- 
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ful tour through its peaceful valleys, and over its stupendous 
rocks.”’ 

The young people at once saw that the person addressing 
them was an Englishman; and his dress indicated an English 
clergyman. 

“Were any battles fought there?’’ said Helen. 

“A great deal of blood has been poured out there—the 
blood of holy men and women, and innocent babes; but the 
blood of these saints has been the seed of the church.” 

“Such places must have a dreadful interest, indeed,” said 
Helen. 

“ Dreadful, but delightful, too; combining, like the scenery, 
the awful and the lovely. The valleys lie as peacefully between 
the giant rocks, as an infant cradled in a steel-clad warrior's 
arms. Thirty-seven times has the red hand of persecution 
raised itself to smite the feeble one, baptizing it with blood ; 
but in the cleft of the rock it has been hidden, and taken refuge 
among the munitions of rocks,’’ 

“i think,”’ said the thoughtful Heber, “you must refer to 
the ‘Vallenses or Waldenses: I don’t know which is the proper 
nane.’ 

“I do. Vallenses is Latin ; Valdesi, Italian ; Vaudois, French 
and Waldenses, Bnglish: but all these words mean the same— 
of the valleys.’ 


“And Albigenses was another term for them, was it not?” 
said Heber. 

“The Albigenses were quite distinct in their origin, though 
their religious opinions were the same. They were the primitive 
Christians of Gaul, who suffered terrible persecution under 
Pagan Rome, as early as the second century. The French 
cities of Lyons and Vienne are celebrated for their bishops and 
their martyrs. I believe the Albigenses took their name from 
the town of Albi and the district of Albigeois, where great 
numbers dwelt. They might also be called ‘ men of the valleys, 
for they too took shelter in mountains and caves; but it was 
among the Pyrenees, and not the Alps. In later times, when 
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persecution had driven the Waldenses from Piedmont, many 
settled in France, and were confounded with the Albigenses, 
who, in their turn, often received the name of ‘ Vaudois.’ 

“ But do the Waldenses really exist now?” said Helen. “TI 
thought that Huguenots, and Lollards, and Albigenses, ona 
Waldenses, were all old sects that had long since passed away.” 

“The Waldenses exist still; but you must not call them a 
sect, for that name would seem to signify.schism and separation. 
Now, it has always been allowed that they have kept the faith 
in the love of it, as it was delivered to the saints in apostolic 
days.” 

A general rising of the dinner-party, and a universal move- 
ment towards the windows, to watch the last reflection of the 
sun fade away upon the icy summits of the mountains, brought 
Helen and Heber to the sidé of the kind gre age Mr. 
Bowden joined them. 

“T don't know your subject, sir,” said he, odtecliilite the 
stranger; “but I must thank you, for telling ~~ young folks 
something evidently interesting.” 

“| have, indeed, come recently from a most interestihg 
spot ; perhaps, as a minister of ho Goma I may say, the most 
interesting spot I ever have visite@, or can visit,” 

“Where may that be?” said Mr. Bowden, with deference. 

“It is that part of the Alps, that: turns sguthward, anciently 
called ‘The Cottian Alps,’ from a certain King Cottius, who, 
in the days of one of the Cwsars, defied the Roman power, and 
eluded its grasp among the ravines and precipices which are 
inaccessible to all but mountaineers. The district hes between 
Monte Genevre on the north, and Monte Viso on the south. 
Its acsoctations render it to me, what Judah’s hills are to the 
Jew.’ 

“You have studied the subject, sir,’’ said Mr. Bowden, 
desirous of drawing his informant out on a subject almost 
forgotten. 

“No,” replied the clergyman, “I cannot lay claim to that 
extensive reading of the early Fathers of our church, which 
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some can ; but the simple fact, that a little church holding pure 
doctrine has been there, since the earliest days of Christianity, 
does rejoice me very much, It corrects a false notion that I 
had when a youth. I thought then, that the Reformation 
burst forth suddenly amid total darkness, like flames from the 
crater of a voleano; but I know now, that the larger light was 
kindled from the lesser—from that little lamp that burnt so 
steadily among the valleys of Piedmont.”’ 

“That is just what I thought,” said Helen. “It’s a new 
idea to me, that there were always good Christians in the 
world,” 

“The emblem and motto of those valleys are very ancient, 
and very suitable. The emblem, a candlestick, in which is a 
light surrounded by seven stars, encircled with these words in 
Latin, ‘ The light shineth in darkness.’ ’’ 

“ But,” said Helen, “ what could have brought the light 
into such an out-of-the-way place; and who lighted the 
candle 

“What brought the Israelites out of Egypt, and drove the 
Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic? Did not persecution and 
tyranny, like a rough wind, bear the seed of truth to distant 
lands and ‘ out-of-the-way places?’ Has it not always been 
thus? And, I believe, that the early Pagan persecutions drove 
these people from their lovely homes in Italy to seek an 
asylum for the worship of God, amid these wild mountain 
fastnesses.”’ 

“But this rests partly on supposition, does it not?” said 
Heber. 

“ A supposition resting very securely on four firm supports,” 
said the stranger, smiling, “is not easily upset ; and, more than 
this, their enemy—the Church of Rome—furnishes one of the 
pillars. 

“That's a mistake indeed against themselves,” said Mr. 
Bowden. “ What point do they establish, sir, concerning these 
Waldenses ?”’ 


* Their writers, in denouncing them, have spoken of them as 
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most inveterate and ancient heretics. Kemerius, an inquisitor 
of the thirteenth century, declared that they had withdrawn 
from the Koman Church in the days of Constantine, con- 
demning the avarice of Pope Sylvester, and disliking the en- 
dowment of the church. A monk, sent to convert the men of 
the valleys, or I ought, rather, to say pervert them, com- 
plained that he could not gain over a single individual; and 
excused his want of success, by reminding those who sent him, 
‘that these valleys had always contaimed heretics from the 
beginning.’ We may be sure that, if they had been then a 
modern sect, Rome would never have given them credit for an 
antiquity as great as her own.”’ 

“What are their own traditions on the subject ?’’ said 
Heber. 

“They furnish another pillar of support; for they firmly 
declare in an ancient manuscript, dated a.p. 1100, that they 
have held the same doctrines ‘ from time immemorial, in con- 
tinued descent from father to son, even from the times of the 
apostles.’* And ih all their petitions and addresses to their 
sovereigns, from the earliest times, they invariably reminded 
them of the fact, that they had enjoyed liberty of conscience 
da tempo immemoriale, ‘from time immemorial.’ Now, if this 
had been erroneous, would the assertion have been passed over 
in silence, by those who were enemies to their faith ?”’ 

“That manuscript,” said Mr. Bowden, “is a valuable docu- 
ment.” 

“Yes, indeed; and they would have been able to produce 
many more of still greater antiquity, if the thirty-seven per- 
secutions which they endured for conscience’ sake, had not 
destroyed them.”’ 

“Only think, papa, of thirty-seven persecutions,” said 
Helen; ‘that would be more than two in every century!” 

“ But their troubles came, as we often think our own do— 
together, thick and fourfold. Up till the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, they did not suffer systematic persecution ; 


* “Nobla Leygon,” the Noble Lesson. 
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but only that individual ill-will which a holy and religious life 
has excited in every age. They were too simple in their wor- 
ship and their lives to attract attention when pomp and 
priestly splendour were striving to assimilate the religion of 
Popes with the religion of Pagans. Every century saw some 
fresh cumbrous ceremony or doctrine added to the pile of per- 
formances and perversions; and this little church mourned 
over ‘the new doctrines’ of Rome, when they reached their ears. 
Like a bank of violets upon the ledge of some southern cliff, 
they remained unmolested by the noisy waves of Popish pride, 
which washed the weedy shore beneath. But, at last, the 
spoiler came,—tearing them from their homes, and striving to 
root out the very remembrance of them from the earth.”’ 

“And yet they remain?” said Helen. 

“ Yes; expatriation and persecution have been in vain; for 
none can curse those whom God hath blessed; and these 
wonderful Waldenses are a witness to the truth of the pro- 
mise, ‘Il am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.’ 
They form the links in the chain which connects the Apostles 
and Reformers.” 

“But you have not mentioned, sir,’’ said Heber, “the two 
other facts that establish this supposition of their apostolicity.”’ 

“The situation of their country is one, and their language 
another. Your sister, a few moments ago, spoke of their 
valleys, as ‘an out-of-the-way place ;’ and very truly they were 
out of the way of the ‘evil that was then in the world,’ and in 
the church; but they were just in the way to receive the 
teachings and missionary labours of apostolic men. The great 
Roman highway from Italy to Gaul lay over Monte Genevre, 
and thus travellers passed over the Cottian Alps through the 
immediate district of the Waldenses. It was called the ‘ paved 
way,’ because constructed of vast piers paved with stones. A 
writer of the fourth century pronounced it ‘the central, the 
most commodious, and the most celebrated of all the passes 
that led out of Gaul into Italy... You remember St. Paul 
purposed to take a journey into Gaul—if he did so, he un- 
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doubtedly traversed this road. I spoke of Lyons and Vienne, 
as places that suffered under pagan persecution. lrenmus 
was Bishop of Lyons, and was sent by his church to the 
brethren at Rome. His way would lie over the same Monte 
Genevre, along this great Roman road. It strengthens the sup- 
position that he instructed the Waldenses, when we find 
that the doctrines of this good Father were those for which 
the ‘Men of the Valleys’ suffered so much afterwards. 
Then came the fourth century, which is the grand era in 
early church history, producing Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, 
and Hilary, Bishop of Poitiers, and others who lifted up 
a last warning voice that darkness was coming on the 
church. These good men, like the apostles, made repeated 
journeys to and fro, and we may be sure that they preached 
Christ wherever they went, and dropped the seed of the 
gospel beside all waters. «They strengthened the ‘Men of 
the Valleys’ in their most holy faith, if they were not the first 
to implant it.”’ 

“And what sort of language do these primitive people 
speak ?’’ said Helen. “ Something rather original, I suppose.” 

“ Exactly so; its name is more attractive than its sound; it 
is called the Romance tongue, and is supposed to have been 
derived from the same stock asthe Latin. It is neither Italian 
nor French, though both those languages are spoken in Pied- 
mont, Voltaire, in his ‘ Universal History,’ says of the Wal- 
denses, ‘ They prayed to God in their own jargon.’ ”’ 

“Then the supposition is,’’ said Heber, “that they brought 
their language from Italy ?”’ 

“Their celebrated conductor, Henry Arnold, who led them 
back to their own valleys in the year 1689, declares that they 
are descended from those refugees from Italy, who after St. 
Paul had there preached the gospel, abandoned their beautiful 

country, and fled, like the woman mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
to these wild mountains, where they have to this day handed 
down the gospel from father to son, in the same purity and 
simplicity as it was preached by St. Paul.” 
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“Well,” said Helen, “all this information helps me most 
opportunely ; that charming young French lady to-day asked 
me a question which I really could not answer. I always felt 
so sure that I could silence a Roman Catholic before this 
morning; but to tell the truth, she had quite the best of the 
argument.” 

“Why, Helen, did she ask you the old question,’’ said her 
brother: “‘ Where was your religion before the time of Henry 
the Eighth? ”’ 

“Yes, and she was so strong on the unity and antiquity of 
her church, that I felt as if we were all heretics.”’ 

“The Waldenses will give you a reply fully to the point,”’ 
said the clergyman. 

“They are, indeed, well worthy of a visit,’’ said Heber; 
“and as Protestants, father, ought we not to give them the 
preference, rather than persecuting Rome ?’’ 

“Well, we shall see,’ said Mr. Bowden ; “ we must consult 
‘Murray's Guide ;’ I myself should have no objection to visit 
such an interesting and instructive spot.”’ 

“ Allow me,” said the stranger, when they were unitedly 
thanking him for his kind information, “‘ to remind you of our 
majestic Milton’s lines :— 


“* Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whos) bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
Een them, who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipp'd stocks and stones, 
Forget not; in thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven.’” 


L. M. L. 
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THE SEAWEED’S LESSON. 


BY MRS. J. C. WESTBROOK. 


One summer eve of beauty, when the sun had sunk to sleep, 
In his richest golden splendour, beneath the mighty deep, 

I long’d to breathe the balmy air,—and wandered to the shore, 
To view the waves’ wild restlessness, and listen to their roar. 


But all was hush’d to calmness, and the Queen of Night arose, 
In full and silent majesty, to gaze on earth’s repose ; 

She shed her soft sweet silver light on every object round, 
And the only music floating was the ripple’s soothing sound. 


I walk’d awhile in ecstacy ;—what heart that does not feel 7 
The hallow’d joy and peacefulness, such hours as these reveal ? 

E’en the saddest scenes that memory can picture to the mind, 

Are tinted with a softness of beauty undefined. 


There is sympathy with Nature in her tearfulness and smile ;— 
How often will her sunshine the sorrowing soul beguile :-— 
While her dark and dreary cloudiness their sombre hues impart, 
To deepen every shade of woe, and desolate the heart. 


Upon a smooth and jutting rock, I found a pleasant seat,— 
A heap of strange unsightly weeds lay scatter’d at my feet : 
I pass’d them not by heedlessly, as worthless in my sight — 
With care and cleansing these might yield both wonder and delight. 


I placed them in my vaseulum, and now with gladness view 
Their thousand rare and beauteous forms of rich and varied hue ; 
Some graceful as the feathery fern, or branching like the vine, 
With emerald and with roseate fronds most exquisitely fine. 


Are there not also human weeds—sad, outcast, and forlorn ; 

Unsightly, wretched, reckless ones ? Oh! treat not ¢hem with scorn ; 

For germs of beauty may be there, and yearnings for a home 

Of purity and holiness, where sin can never come. ‘ 


Then lead these wanderers to their God, by patience, faith, and prayer ; 
And He who is the sinner’s Friend will weil reward thy care : 

The blessings of His light and love can make these weeds become 
Choice, lovely, amaranthine flowers, in Paradise to bloom. 
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STEP-MOTHERS : 


SKETCHED FROM REAL LIFE. 


One evening I attended a party. Ladies were busy in an 
ante-room arranging the dresses which had been discomposed 
during the transit from their own homes. Among the groups, 
one arrested my especial attention. Two pleasing looking 
sisters were adjusting the furbelows of a lady who looked too 
old to be their sister, yet too young for their mamma. Intent 
upon displaying her figure to the best advantage, the sisters 
bestowed slight regard upon their own attire, and speedily 
adjourned to the drawing-room. There my eye followed them, 
and I again remarked the affectionate respect with which they 
constantly treated their elder friend, and the deferential smile 
with which they occasionally watched her countenance, as if to 
ascertain whether she were congenially entertained. 

Amidst the changes of the circle I at length found myself 
near one of the young damsels, in whom I felt an undefined 
interest, and as our conversation led to topics of mutual under- 
standing, the fact came out that the elder lady was their step- 
mother. 

“ At first we thought we would try and conceal the circum- 
stance,’’ remarked my young friend; “for there is often so 
much prejudice against such relatives; but though we well re- 
member and greatly loved our own mother, our new mamma 
has so won all our hearts, that we feel rather proud to acknow- 
ledge what a friend we possess in our step-mother.”’ 

This was very delightful testimony ; and the beaming eye, 
and warm-hearted tone, evinced the genuineness of her feel- 
ings, as she went on to detail the little trials they had antici- 
pated in resigning the housekeeping department: the honour 
of being mistresses to the servants, and guides to their 
younger brothers and sisters; the head of their father’s table ; 
the privilege of being bis confidential companions: and the 
small distinctions which naturally accrue to the grown-up 
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daughters deprived of a mother’s company, I thought within 
myself that such “small distinctions were only awarded 
to those who deserved them, but signified my sympathy 
in these supposed trials; and the narrator continued to relate 
how completely her new mamma had appeared to realise all 
their feelings : and when she and her sister presented her with 
the keys and all the insignia of. her domestic office, she had 
so kindly desired that they would continue their previous 
plans, with the assurance that she would always willingly 
attend to their wishes, or help them whenever they needed 
such experience as she possessed, that they soon found her a 
valuable teacher ‘in “ guiding the house.’’ So in regard to 
their father, far from rendering them unnecessary to his 
happiness, she had ever been on the watch to promote his con- 
fidence in them, and devise the mode in which they could be 
most useful to him. A tear stole down her cheek as my young 
friend concluded by saying, “I often think how happy our 
own mother would be to see how worthily her place on earth 
is supplied !”’ 

And thus years rolled on, and I gladly watched the happy 
and judicious manner in which the lady so frankly welcomed 
as their father’s second choice, lived for, and trained his large 
family, till—smitten down in the bloom of early maturity by 
the same hectic disorder which had bereft them of their own 
mother—sons and daughters declined; gratefully acknow- 
ledging their step-mother’s tender sympathy and unwearied 
attention, both to their bodily and spiritual wants. Both the 
fair sisters have long since entered into rest, after lingering 
and distressing sufferings. Their beloved friend accompanied 
them to the brink of the Jordan, smoothing their passage 
thither, and cheering their dying spirits with earnest prayers 
and precious reminders of their Saviour’s present aid in the 
dark valley to all His people. And she mourned their early 
departure as that of cherished children whom it had been her 
delight to foster. 

All honour to the noble women who have courageously un- 
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dertaken and well performed the duties imposed by such a 
relationship! There is extreme difficulty in fulfilling this 
delicate post when the widower’s family are partially grown up, 
and the new inmate has been previously a stranger. But in 
every case the young people themselves may in great measure 
make or mar their own happiness ; and even indifference, or posi- 
tive jealousy, may be won over to cordial affection by proper 
conduct on the part of the step-children, as we have had ample 
opportunity for perceiving. 

Memory recalls one special instance, in which an accom- 
plished and stately maiden lady, accustomed to rule over a 
large establishment of young females with a word or a nod, 
was married late in life to a gentleman with some sons and 
daughters quite grown up, and others just emerging from 
childhood. 

“ A pretty contrast our romping circle must have been,” 
said one of them, “to the orderly, disciplined band she had 
quitted ; for we had been left for two or three years very 
much to our own control during our mother’s decline; and 
I well remember our dignified new mamma’s good-natured 
astonishment at the pranks she discovered, and the amusing 
zeal with which she endeavoured to render herself com- 
panionable to each of us. We laughingly submitted to her 
contro] in many things she quickly found might be better left 
to ourown management; but affection soon grew up between 
us, heightened by the respect which her character commanded 
even from childhood, till we looked upon her as our best 
friend; and our children, in after years, found her so kind 
and judicious a grandmother, that they never discovered, till 
after her death, that she bore that venerable name only in 
courtesy 

Had the young people here met their step-mother’s ad- 
vances with aversion or distrust, the family circle would have 
been a scene of wrangling and contention, instead of being the 
home of harmony and joy—a house which every one loved to 
visit—a household whose influence is still felt among all the 
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numerous homesteads into which its branches and twigs 
ramify. 

“T lost my only child in very early life,’”’ said another lady 
to me; “but my step-children have been such comforts to me, 
I can scarcely imagine my own would have been greater trea- 
sures. My heart glows with gratitude when they come to tell 
me their joys or sorrows: it is a pleasure to sympathise with 
and help them.” 

Love begets love; and the confiding helplessness of infancy 
soon creates a maternal yearning towards the little one who 
seeks ouraid. So in older children, confidence given, produces 
confidence in return; and those young people who look for 
friendship, and try to deserve it, in their father’s second choice, 
are rarely disappointed, though sometimes it may be of slow 
growth. Where there are families on either side, difficulties 
are often multiplied; and yet, where proper feelings are che- 
rished, and especially where Christian precept ts acknowledged 
and carried out, the enlarged circle has increased mutual happi- 
ness, and the young people have often voluntarily entered 
into closer bonds than those of mere brotherly or sisterly 
friendship. 

In bereavement and adversity, the step-mother is sometimes 
the guardian angel of the family, making a home-centre of 
attraction forthe orphans. In other cases, stunned by calamity, 
she and her little ones need all the indulgence and forbearance 
of her adopted sons and daughters; and how much depends 
upon their own conduct then ! 

Some years ago, a tradesman lost all his property, and soon 
died, overwhelmed with his troubles, leaving a daughter just 
yrown up, with a second wife and young family of half-brothers 
and sisters. There had not been much cordiality between them ; 
but the desolate state of the widow and her little ones touched 
the step-daughter’s heart, and led her to devote herself to them. 
She worked for them—taught them—sought out situations as 
they were old enough, and placed them out in life; and pro- 
cured an annuity for the lady from the metropolitan company 
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of which the father had been a freeman. Though long sunk 
in apathy from accumulated disasters, the step-daughter’s 
example of successful exertion at length roused the widow to 
heathful and happy energy, and called forth her heartfelt thanks 
and warm affection in return for the kindness shown in the 
season of need; so that her presence is now hailed as the 
faithful friend, as well as the dutiful child! 

How much more praiseworthy, and how much happier, than 
for the first family to quit their father’s roof in indignation—as 
is not unfrequently the case when a second choice is introduced. 

“We all have such confidence in our father’s judgment,’ 
wrote the elder members of a large family to a lady who hesi- 
tated to venture among them, “that we are sure that anyone 
who will promote his happiness, will add to owr comfort; so 
we shall cordially welcome you amongst us if you consent to 
come.”’ And the expectations of the parties, though strangers 
till they met as relatives, were fully realised as acquaintance 
ripened into loving intimacy. 

The children, in all such circumstances, ought to remember 
that this relationship occurs by their Heavenly Father’s per- 
mission, if not by His direct appointment; and they should 
aim to discharge all the duties arising from it as to Him, and 
He will soon reward their faithfulness with His smile of appro- 
bation. Let every perplexity in the path be carried, through 
our Great Intercessor, to the throne of grace ; for prayer un- 
ravels every difficulty, lightens every burden, and soothes every 
sorrow. Our great Example too, went, down to Nazareth, and 
“was subject to his parents,” though of course Joseplt filled 
the relation of a step-father only. 


E. W. P. 
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SON NET. 


MATT. V., 23, 24. 


Is there an arrow in another’s breast, 
Sent thither by unkindly words of thine? 
And thou art kneeling low at Mercy’s shrine, 
For thyself seeking to be fully blest ? 
Oh, stay! and listen to the mild behest 
Of the meek Saviour: “ Ye who would be mine, 
And round mine altar welcome garlands twine, 
Yet come not with a brother’s ire opprest. 
Therefore, if injury thy hand hath wrought, 
Or thy lip proudly uttered thoughts unkind, 
Take back the offering which thy zeal hath brought ; 
Go! cast thine incense to the wafting wind: 
Till of that brother, pardon humbly sought, 


Shall aid thee heavenly peace with God to find.” 
M.S. A. 


MY COUSIN’S WEDDING. 


I went yesterday to a wedding—nay, I actually united the 
loving couple ; for the bride was my cousin, and the bridegroom ° 
my friend, and for several weeks my services had been be- 
spoken'for the auspicious day. You will guess, then, that I am 
a—? parson! Quite right; and although such grave person- 
ages do not always detail to youthful ears the circumstances of 
the various bridals which they celebrate, yet, for once, I will 
make an exception, and gratify your curiosity. 

There were many gay dresses, and in the forefront of the 
group stood the bride. She was arrayed in white—the emblem, 
1 suppose, of maiden purity—and she was crowned with a 
wreath of orange blossoms of the same delicate hue. Well! it 

is quite right that dress should receive, on fit occasions, . its 
share of attention. “Let everything be done decently and in 
order’? may extend to the adjustment of a flounce or the 
trimming of a bonnet. There should be a general corres- 
pondence between our inner and our outer man—the cha- 
racters we sustain and the clothing in which we are habited. 
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It is no mark of wisdom /to despise appearances; for, while 
appearances are everything with some persons, they are some- 
thing with everybody. However, it is much easier to err on 
the other side. Many young persons emulate in their dress 
the tulip and the butterfly. Desirous of distinction, if they 
can obtain it in no other way, they flaunt along in the street 
or the drawing-room, attired in finery which makes sensible 
people laugh, and which provokes satirical people to compare 
them to an ornamented twelfth-cake. 

However, while I mention the presence of gay dresses, I 
must not omit to say that there were grave faces. We felt 
that we had assembled in God's sight, to ask His blessing upon 
the union. The touching language of the marriage service ; 
the joining of the hands, with the words, “Those whom God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder ;” the giving and 
receiving of the ring, gold in its material and circular in its 
form—guess, my readers, the meaning shadowed out by those 
two facts ;—all these circumstances silenced every tendency to 
flippancy, and made us feel that we were engaged in something 
deeply real. It wasa crisis in the lifetime of both bride and 
groom. Each was about to take the other for a helpmeet or a 
help-hindrance ; and while the momentous problem, which of 
the two it should be, had yet to find its solution, we felt how 
well it was to ask that God’s grace might ratify the bond, and 
ensure to the one party and to the other in the very highest 
sense, a “helpmeet.” I wonder what we should do in solemn 
junctures if we could not betake ourselves to prayer.’ It seems 
the natural vent for the heart’s outpourings whenever it is 
harassed by suspense, or'crushed with care, or filled with excess 
of joy. All things, we feel, at such times, must go wrong 
unless we can have the help of our God. 

There were, moreover, merry bells, shaking the old church 
tower, arousing into inquiry the neighbourhood around, and ~ 
flinging their sweet echoes far and wide. Somebody remarked, 
“T had rather miss the breakfast than miss the bells.” Indeed, 
their music seems just the music appropriate to a bridal— 
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joyous, yet plaintive; suggesting thoughts of pleasure, but 
connected with a thousand most tender associations, they just 
satisfy the heart's mingled yearnings of congratulation and re- 
gret. Congratulation—for it is meet to rejoice with a young wife 
when she goes to be the light of her husband’s hearth and the 
head of his home—when the responsibilities and honours of a 
new position beckon herforward. Regret—for she quits her old 
name, her old home, her old friends, and ventures forth into an 
untried path, the incidents of which God only knows. In our 
case, I am sure we all longed that the major key in life's peal - 
should preponderate ; and if at times a mournful strain should | 
strike the ear, that it should teach while it saddened, and 
should serve by contrast to enhance the sweetness of the 
succeeding harmony. Lastly, we had many spectators. Some , 
came from respect, and some from curiosity, and some because 
they had nothing else todo. Dear friends brought their loving 
faces and their warm wishes, while scores of rough men and 
boys and women brought their faces, smudged and comical 
to a degree, to grace the path on either side along which we 
had to walk. It was really a trying ordeal to walk, in our 
splendour, through such a lane of living beings, assembled just 
to gaze at our persons, and make themselves merry at our 
expense. But I suppose we had all done the same thing to 
others, so we passed good-naturedly enough onward, though 
we were glad to find ourselves seated in our carriages, and 
flying fast from the “ barbarian ” crowd. 
A wedding-breakfast succeeded, followed by speeches all 
about nothing. Oh! how hard it is to get up and speak for 
about two minutes, saying some little trifle, neither grave 
on the one hand, nor silly on the other, as unlike a speech as 
possible, and which yet condenses in itself the essence of all 
that speakers say or poets sing, when they wish well to those 
whom they love. All my attempts in this way prove failures. 
I boggle and stammer, and finally sit down. However, though 
my tongue would not do its work, I ’*made my pen; and, for 
the edification of my youthful readers, venture to transcribe 
for them my 
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EPITHALAMIUM., 


And so at length the knot is tied, 

So warmly wished, so long deferr'd: 
My cousin is at length a bride, 

And Campden to its depths is stirr'd. 


The snowy favours wide expand, 
And orange blossoms scent the air, 
As side by side, and hand in hand, 
Walk through the aisle the wedded pair. 


The hallowed pile with light is streaming, 
For Spring's first sunshine lends its aid ; 

And smiles of love and hope are beaming 
From friends convoked to greet the maid. 


As, slowly wending from their sight, 
Now to her husband's hands they trust her ; 
Pray they, “ May Heaven's best gifts alight 
On William and his bride Augusta! ” 


And I, the bond who joyed to knit, 

My hopes present in rhyming phrase: 
My consin, as a matron, greet 

In fervent but unworthy lays. 


May stars divest of gloom her night, 
May radiant flowers around her wander; 
And crystal streamlets, pure and bright, 
Tranquil beside her paths meander, 


May He who Cana’s nuptials graced, 
No stranger in her household prove ; 

Each scene be by His presence blessed, 
Lach action prompted by His love. 


May heavenly strength their hearts both cheer, 
As slowly ebb the sands of time; 

And when at last,—their summons near,— 
They catch a glimpse of Canaan's clime, 


May angel-harpers strike their lyres, 
And ope with joy the golden portal, 
And welcome both to those blest choirs 
Where holy love becomes immortal. 

Perhaps some of my readers will never enter into the mar- 
ria~» bond. There is, however, a closer than any earthly bridal, 
a nevrer than any human friend. There is the mystical union 
between Christ and His Church, of which a marriage on earth 18 


s kind of shadow and type. This latter—the earthly knot—s 
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very mighty ; for though in heaven they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, yet holy love is indeed immortal. Though 
all particular loves shall be engulfed in one general love to 
God and to each other, yet the particular love will not be less 
strong than it now is: it will only be multiphed as many times 
as there are saints in heaven to call out its exercise, not dimi- 
nished in one particle of its intensity. Yet, I repeat, there is a 
love more intense, a friendship less changeful, than that *twixt 
man and wife. Bishop Beveridge, when drawing to the close of 
life, lost many of his faculties, and among them his memory. 
A clergyman, whom he had long known, asked the bishop, 
“Do you know me?’ He answered, “No;” and so with 
another clergyman, and even with his own wife. Then it 
occurred to one to put the question, “ Bishop, do you know 
the Lord Jesus Christ?” ‘ Yes,’’ he replied, “I've known 
him these thirty years. Blessed Saviour! He's all my sal- 
vation and all my desire.” 

We are told that ‘*‘ many waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it;’’ and never is this so true as when one 
of the parties loving is a helpless sinner and the other a holy 
and an all-suflicient Saviour! J. FS. 
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LIFE IN LUCKNOW, 


Tue following description, abridged from the Times, will 
interest our readers :— 


The horrors of the hot winds and the positive miseries of the Indian 
summer are almost forgotten under the influence of such delightful 
weather as Lucknow enjoys at present. The only drawback to the plea- 
sures of the breeze which sets in every morning, is found in the clouds 
of dust, composed of powdered brick, lime, and fine sand, which renders 
a single cloth tent intolerable, and eyes a personal aggravation. If but 
one gentle shower would fall for a few hours, we might have some com- 
fort, but the tantalizing clouds gather overhead only to let down a few 
heavy drops, and then let in the sun, the power of which at noon is now 
so great as to make exercise on foot or horseback very disagreeable. 
Morning and evening the whole of the main streets and roads in and 
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eater with’ ‘heir, hands jets of water from the mouths of their water- 
bags (or *.. ks) with the regularity of machinery. “ Society” then 
fares cus ta fea buggy. It is small as yet in numbers, and a new face 
makes a sensation. ‘The buggy is the favourite vehicle—a sort of gig 
‘with a moveable hood ; but there are phactons, carriages, and now and 
then an aspiring subaltern flashes by in a quaint old-fashioned dogeart. 
Tn the good old times it was customary to put policemen at the end of the 
“drives, to prevent natives going along the course in their hackeries or 
bullock-carts, and when the roads are completed here, the same measure 
will probably be resorted to. As yet, our carriages may be counted on 
_ the fingers. There is the chief commissioner’s open carriage, with 
the official scarlet-liveried servants, and the escort of a few armed 
troopers; the Rajah of Kupperthullah’s, who often appears on the 
course with a retimne of sowars after his gig or carriage, and is 
the only native to be seen in society except Moosunood Dowlah. 
the carriages of the various commissioners or deputy-commissioners, the 
buggies of the civil servants and of a few officers, and some half-dozen 
horsemen. Such is our “drive.” In former days I am told that Lack- 
now presented a very different spectacle. ‘The streets were crowded 
- with the processions of grandees going to Court or paying visits, each 
‘preceded by mace-bearers, and surrounded hy swordsmen in livery; by 
richly accoutred elephants bearing nobles in golden or silver howdahs ; 
by athronging, jostling mass of gaudy palanguins belonging to merchants, 
bankers, officers of state, and gentlemen; by continual promenades of 
dancing girls, of musicians, of marriage parties, of religious ceremonies, 
—in fact, by all the outward signs of one great perpetual fate, in which 
the giddy crowd swarmed, dressed, laughed, sang, and lived without a 
thought of aught but pleasure. 

The “chouk,” or principal street—narrow and tortuous—is filled from 
2 o'clock till dusk with a sweltering swarm of human beings, through 
whom an elephant effects his passage with difficulty; but at the same 
time a seat on his back affords the best mode of seeing the city. So far 
as I can see, the traffic which attracts this enormous crowd consists 
principally of sugar-candy, sweetmeats, pipe-stems, tobacco, rosewater, 
cakes, silver and gold lace, embroidered eaps, and trifling finery. The 
shops occupy the ground-floor of the houses, which are rarely of more 
than two stories—the basement and one above—from which projects a 
wooden balcony, provided with lattices, and a broad overhanging pent for 
the sake of shade. On the shelving slab whereon the goods for sale are 
displayed ‘sits patient and watchful “the spirited proprietor,” either 
cross-legged or more generally in the posture which every native can 
assume and no European can manage without great pain and difficulty,— 
namely, resting on his heels, with his knees at his chin. He does not 
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assail the passers-by with the importunities in which the grave Turks of 
Constantinople have of late years not disdained to indulge, but, counting 
his beads or chatting with a neighbour, he waits for his customers. The 
bunniahs, or shopkeepers, are mostly Hindoos—a sleek, fat race, with 
sharp, glistening eyes, and all the moleskin smoothness and respectability 
of a bourgeots—dressed in snow-white tunics of the finest muslin, open 
so as to show the olive-coloured breast at one side, shawls or scarfs round 
their waists, and white drawers, or dhoties. The turban is seldom worn 
in the streets, but in lieu of it the natives put on skullcaps of very fine 
worked muslins, which are oftentimes richly embroidered with silks, or 
gold und silver lace, and there is a great abandon affected by the younger 
in the angle at which the cap is perched on the head. The effect of all 
these white caps bedecked with lace, the dark faces, white tunics, and 
gay shawls, seen in endless perspective along the street, is very pictu- 
resque. | 

The various tradesmen and shopkeepers congregate together, as in all 
Eastern bazaars. Here are the money-changers with piles of rupees in 
bowls and in baskets, who make all their money by changing rupees for 
small copper and shells, and (more rarely) by reversing the operation. If I 
wish to change a rupee for copper I must pay for it. There is always a 
difficulty about change in buying small articles. 

See, there is a little lad with a water-skin across his back, who is bar- 
gaining with one of them for some copper in exchange for a heap of 
cowries. He has collected these shells in the way of trade, by carrying 
his skin through the crowded streets, and' announcing his presence by 
chinking a ring on his finger against a small metal basin, from which he 
gives his customers a drink of pure water; he receives a few cowries in 
exchange. There is a hard bargain going on, but the banker is inexorable. 
The rate of change has been fixed for the day; it is the same all along 
the bazaar, and capital is triumphant, as usual. Beyond the money- 
changers are the jewellers and workers in gold, silver, and baser metals, 
whose wares glitter brightly in the sun—bangles, armlets, lotos, rings, 
cooking dishes, buckles for belts, nose and ear-rings, and trays of gems. 
Then there are sellers of paun and betel nut, the dark red juice of which 
is spirted plentifully about the streets from the discoloured teeth and 
mouths of its many consumers. Next are shops full of gaudy caps and 
shawls, coloured calicoes, Indian muslins, hundreds of yards of shops 
displaying miles of embroidered hookah snakes and pipe-stems : hookahs 
all ready for smoking, which are presided over by women, surrounded by 
admirers and customers like so many dames du comptoir ; shops full of 
china, old and new, of crockery; of idols, of very quaint engravings and 
paintings of the Indo pre-Raphaelite school, of sweetmeats, from which 
rise clouds of flies ever attacking, ever flying from the horse-tail whisks 
of the proprietor, of sugar-like tobacco, and of tobacco-like sugar, of 
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attar and rice, and ghee. Then there are the cooks and bakers, who 
may be seen preparing food, cakes, chupatties, and bread, in all their 
stages. There are old New-cut-like shops filled with furniture of primi- 
tive forms and feeble constitutions, old mirrors and lamps, lustres which 
may have lighted up the halls of the Nawabs ere the merchant adven- 
turer set foot on Indian soil, garderobes, legless chairs, and ottomans, 
and leafless tables. Others, again, exhibit rows of English pickles, 
French preserves, sardines, and composite candles. Others are devoted 
to the diffusion of little wooden boxes turned and gaily painted. Be- 
tween these stalls the stream of people slowly passes in devious currents, 
twisting and turning to and fro,—now divided by a string of camels 
carrying loads of leaves for fodder, which nearly sweep the balconies 
on each side of the way—now by an elephant feeling his way delicately 
along with his trunk, and casting a twinkling little eye at the sweetmeat 
shops, but deterred from any thievish act by the fear of the cruel iron 
rod, which is sure to be dug into the fat at the base of his ear if his pro- 
boscis makes the gentlest inclination in the direction of the dainties ; now 
a sowar on his bony horse, carrying an order, with shouts and yells, 
makes his way through the chattering groups, who always stop to talk 
right in the middle of the narrow street, charges through the musicians, 
who are tom-toming and fiddling in a fashion which makes one thankful 
for the tumult that nearly drowns their noise, over-turns a beggar- 
woman, knocks down a dog or two, and so vanishes in a storm of abuse 
and howling. 

I only saw one man misbehave himself the other day, and he was in- 
fluenced more by bad liquor and good humour than by any spirit of mis- 
chief. A big, fat Hindoo, with his face oddly painted and caste-marks 
freshly put on, was bargaining for sweetmeats at a booth as the soldier 
came rolling along. The marks attracted the man’s notice, and so with 
immense gravity he steadied himself, spat in his hand, and proceeded to 
rub the Hindoo’s forehead. The rage of the native was frantic, but he 
knew too well that he dared not strike a soldier, and confined himself to 
loud lamentations. A crowd collected, but the soldier, with an exclama- 
tion of “1’ll fight the whole lot of you!’ broke good-humouredly through 
them and tacked up the street rejoicing. 

Let us drive through the gateway before us. As the roll of the buggy 
wheels announce the approach of a Sahib, up get some six or seven 
natives who have been sitting outside the gatehouse. Two are in red 
tunics, with scarlet and white turbans embroidered with the heraldic 
emblems of their masters, and each wears a broad plate of brass from a 
fine shoulder-belt, on which may be read in English and in Persian the 
names of their offices or of their department. Thus, one may be the ser- 
vant of the “Secretary to the Commissioner,” another may belong to the 
“ Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow.” These men are chuprassies, 80 
called from the chuprass, or badge on their breasts, and they are em- 
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ployed in carrying messages, delivering papers, and in general out-door 
work. ‘There is a palanquin on the ground outside, and the liveries of 
the bearers show that a native of rank is awaiting an audience of the Sahib 
in his office. The lodge porter salaams as the buggy passes, and the 
shootee sowar, who, perched up on his gaily padded camel, is waiting in 
the shade of a tree for some dispatch which he may have to bear some 50 
or 60 miles without a check, draws up and gives:a military salute; for he 
is a soldier, and carries a carbine, tulwar, and pistols for his defence on 
his solitary and often perilous errands. The gatehouse is a plain thatched 
cottage, with a porch before the outer room for protection against the 
sun. Now we have entered the “compound,” or the enclosure walled all 
round, in the midst of which stands the bungalow. The drive up to the 
building sweeps for about 100 yards through a flower-garden planted 
with trees, and thence leads to another gateway at the other side of the 

‘’. enclosure. The bungalows are large single-storeyed houses, generally 
square parallelograms, covered with a high steep roof of thick thatch 
projecting far beyond the walls, each wall being 30 yards long or so, and 
about 30 feet, high. The ground floor, and the only one, is raised above 
the level, and rests in foundations which are sunk deep into the earth, 
thus affording a subterranean region called the tykanah, which is used as 
a store, as cellars, and occasionally as hiding places from the heat of the 
summer sun. What a crowd there is round the steps! They are all ser- 
vants, or dependants, or petitioners, nearly all alike in the presence of 
the Sahib, for whom they are waiting. The servants are some of them 
magnificent jemadars, in gold belts and waistbands, Cashmere shawls, 
rich turbans, bearers in silks and satins. Then there are more palanquins, 
led horses, and buggies; a guard turns out and presents arms as you 
dismount at the door ; your card is taken in, the Sahib’s salaam is brought 
out. As you approach the entrance door there is a flurry of servants 
before you ; one rushes at the purdah or chick, which hangs in the open 
doorway to keep out the flies ; another dashes on to open the further door, 
from which the third raises another chick, and a fourth ushers you ifto the 
Sahib. He is seated in his shirt-sleeves, which he uses as blotting-books, 
smoking cheroots. One man is pulling the punkah, another is whisking 
the flies from his honour’s vicinity with a horsehairtail. Before him is a 
table covered with papers, petitions, a book or two, reviews, English 
journals, envelope cases, desk, stationery, and a world of nicknacks; 
“Regulations” appal you on the backs of tremendous-looking tomes like 
those on the lower shelves of the Temple library, and there are Digests, 
and Blackstones, Reports, Cases, and Acts, in superabundance on shelf 
and table. If there’s one there are eight or nine natives at work in that 
room. There they are, working away at petitions, writing orders, or 
snuffiing through some document in a monotonous drawl, to which the 
Sahib, with an intense admiration of the splendid ash on his cigar, is trying 
to look as if he was listening. 
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(See preceding volume, p. 261.) 
O my Jesus! who wast willing 
a" To submit to cruel killing 
On the shameful cross for me ; 
Who on that most holy altar, 
Bound a victim, didst not falter, 
That the sinner might be free ! 


Now, a suppliant, I bend me 

At Thy throne ; O take me, send me 
Where Thou wilt, so lam Thine! 

Like a sheep my soul hath strayed, 

Thee disowned, and Thee betrayed, 
Yet let pardon still be mine! 


All the sorrow Thou hast tasted ; 
All Thy blood, shall it be wasted ? 
Nay; Thy mercy answers, nay ! 
Thine the cross, the thorns, the dying; 
Mine the crimes: on those relying, 
These shall all be done away. 
KE. W. B. 


Jesus! who for me hast borne 
Ignominy, shame, and scorn, 

Calvary’s piercing agony ; 

Who in love Thy blood hast shed, 
At the altar bowed Thy head, 

Victim-like, to ransom me ;— 
At Thy feet I suppiiant fall, 

‘Glad to Thee I yield my all, 

Aye to serve Thee faithfully ; 
Contrite, I my sins confess, 
Deign Thy wand’ring sheep to bless. 

Lord! I pray Thee, pardon me ! 
Let not toil so vast be vain— 
Blood so rich no safety gain— 

Grief so bitter fruitless be ! 
Rather may the thorny wreath, 
Nails and cross, and cruel death, 

Purge my spirit ceaselessly | 


C. H. P, 
Wellington, Salop. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


Few studies are more delightful, or will more amply repay 
the time spent in their pursuit, than History and Biography. 
The page of History unfolds to our gaze the curious ceremonies 
of the ancient Egyptians, the lofty walls and brazen gates of 
Babylon, the beauties of that desert-girt city Palmyra, the 
stately temples of Greece, or the magnificent buildings of the 
Roman empire. Biography brings before us the heroes of the 
past ; and by the light of Christianity we are enabled to form 
opinions of actions, contrary, perhaps, to those which prevailed 
in the remote centuries of pagan darkness. We have recorded 
the exploits of Semiramis, the achievements of Cyrus, and the 
conquests of Alexander. We see men and nations excited by 
almost every passion of which human nature is capable. The 
stern patriotism of the Roman Consuls contrasts gloriously 
with the degraded selfishness of many of the emperors. The 
simple, hardy condition of the Spartans shines brightly when 
compared with the effeminate luxury of Persia, and the dis- 
ciplined valour of the Grecians proved superior to the thousands 
of Xerxes. There ambition directs the affairs of states, and 
brings in her train all the horrors of war. In the history of 
the past, we have human nature pictured in almost every pos- 
sible shade of colour. 

There is one very ancient Book that far exceeds in beauty 
and truthfulness all the volumes that have ever followed it. 
Every page of that volume was inscribed by the pen of Jehovah, 
and contains narratives far more thrilling than any of those 
brilliant achievements that illumine the page of profane history. 
Where is the abject slavery of any nation so vividly described 
as in the book of Exodus? What is the celebrated retreat of 
the Ten Thousand from Persia, surrounded by hosts of enemies, 
and hundreds of miles from their native land, compared with 
the forty years’ march through the wilderness of more than 
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two millions of human beings? What leaders are worthy of 
being compared with Moses and Joshua? Where isso perfect 
a model of government as the Theocracy? Where is royalty 
so gloriously represented as by Solomon? Where is the account 
of a nation’s fall so vividly portrayed as in the Book of Kings ? 
Where so touching a tale of captivity as the scene by the 
waters of Babylon ? 

We shall endeavour to bring before our readers some of 
those noble characters who acted, on the stage of Jewish 
history, the part assigned to them by an overruling providence. 
Sad is it to read in the sixth chapter of Genesis, that sin had so 
debased and degraded the image of the Creator, that He 
wished man had never crowned the beautiful works of His 
hands. But yet there was one holy in the midst of sin—that 
man was ordered to construct a vessel; and if we could have 
looked into that shipyard, we might have seen many busy hands 
helping to construct that Leviathan; we might have heard the 
ringing sound of the hammer, as bolt after bolt was driven 
home. Now the last bolt has been driven; the last coat of 
pitch has been applied; the last of the rescued ones has en- 
tered the place of refuge ; and Jehovah Himself has locked them 
in. What must have been the feelings of those who had 
helped to build that ark, who had laughed at the good old 
man, and cared nothing for his warnings, when that usually 
cloudless sky looked troubled—when dark frowning masses of 
cloud cast a veil over the earth—when the windows of heaven 
were opened! How great was the contrast presented by the 
war of the elements, to the quiet, peaceful calm that reigned 
in the hearts of those who felt that Omnipotence was their 
shield, and His arm their defence! God’s justice was now 
satisfied: a sinful race had been swept from the face of the 
earth; and the roaring billows, as they were dashed into 
spray, declared the Divine sentence, “The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die.” Obedient to Him who had commanded the ad- 
vance of the waters, they now hasted to obey His mandate, and 
return to their accustomed beds. 
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The ark rested on the mountains of Armenia. Already 
the slopes of that bill are covered with animals of every kind; 
all seem joyous at having escaped from captivity. Even now 
those trees are covered with feathered songsters warbling their 
notes of praise to their Preserver; birds of every clime are 
there, from the eagle, who, springing from yon lofty crag, 
cleaves the clouds, and gazes without tiring on the dazzling 
glories of the sun, to those 


“ Strange bright birds whose starry wings " 


proclaim them denizens of warmer regions. But that is not 
the scene on which the angels gaze. See that aged father 
standing with his family round that altar, from which the 
smoke, curling in wreathy folds, seeks the skies! Surely God 
will accept that offering ; for, although that altar is not built 
of chiselled marble, or burnished metal, flashing in the rays 
of an Eastern sun, yet it is decorated with what in His 
sight was worth far more—the homage of grateful and pious 
hearts. Scarcely has the prayer ascended— 


“ Father, accept our offering, 
Our hymns of grateful praise,” 
than He gives them the token of His love. Lo! a bow of beautiful 
colours appears spanning the firmament; and, while it 1s the 
seal affixed to His promise never again to destroy the world as 
He had done, it was also the triumphal arch built by the 
Divine Architect, every one of its beautiful tints proclaiming 
man’s “ Welcome ”’ to the smiling and now purified earth. 


MOSES. 


It is 300 years after Abraham’s death, that we now ask you 
to accompany us toa kingdom which, even at that early time, 
took the lead in arts, sciences, and civilisation. Egypt is 
prosperous. The Nile yearly imparts its fertilising properties 
to the soil; ears of corn now wave where but a short time 
since the husbandman rowed his skiff, casting his seed upon 


the waters. The fearful famine of the past is forgotten, and 
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with the return. of plenty, those Hebrew shepherds find that 
gretitade has not a dwelling-place in the land of Egypt. We 
enter the peless; we gaze with rapture at the avenue of 
sphinxes and the long colonnades of fluted and painted columns, 
and we see depicted on its walls the history of bygone ages. 
We leave the city. In the course of our wanderings, we come 
upon an encampment. Close by it rises a mass of brickwork 
or a huge pile of stones. There, engaged in various duties 
connected with those buildings, are thousands of men; they 
wear the dress of slavery, a settled gloom sits upon their 
features, broken only by the flash of some indignant eye as 
some new outrage Is practised against the defenceless captives. 
There, outside the camp, are some ‘gleaning straw to assist in 
the manufacture of bricks. There are some kneading the clay ; 
others, again, are shaping the earth, and placing those blocks to 
dry under the warm influence of the Egyptian sun. There we 
see the inspectors, or, as they are called in the Bible, the 
“taskmasters,” exercising their cruelty on such as have 
not completed their daily task. Oh, Israel! how art thou 
falien! Can this be the chosen nation, Abraham’s promised 
descendants? Can the God of the Patriarchs have disowned 
their children? The whole land groans under the tyranny of 
that nation whove existence had been preserved by Joseph; 
everywhere is heard the lash of the taskmaster—a cry of woe 
resounds through Egypt; but above all is heard the piercing 
wail of some daughter of Israel, as her new-born infant is torn 
from her bosom, and hurried away to feed the reptiles that 
swarm in the far-famed Egyptian river. Those cries have been 
heard in heaven ; and even now, in yonder hut, is born a prince 
and @ saviour for Israel. Can you not picture that mother’s 
agony, as gazing on that babe's lovely features, she asks the . 
question, “ Must he die?” Great was that faith that induced 
her to hide him for three months; still greater was her belief 
in Abraham’s. God when she committed him to the keeping of 
the King of kings. What sorrow must have filled her heart 
as her fingers tremblingly wove the rushes of that basket-boat! 
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‘+ and how it seemed as if her greatest treasure was lost, when 
for the last time she saw it gently rocked by the ripples of the 
tide! But God had provided for the little one. Even now; a 
glittering train issues from yon palace-gate and wends its way 
towards the Nile: as it wanders along its banks, this strange . 
ark is seen, gnd the Princess of Egypt sends one of her 
attendants to fetch it. How great must his watching sister’s 
anxiety have been, when the ark was brought to land, and the 
little one discovered!—how touchingly does the Sacred Book 
picture that scene !—how beautiful is the sisterly affection that 
gives Miriam courage to ask, “ Shall I go and call thee a nurse 
of the Hebrew women?” How grateful must that mother 
have felt to the God of her fathers, when she received the 
loved one im her arms, and was told to nurse it for the 
daughter of the cruel king! She felt that its life was saved. 
Years rolled round, and the child grew in favour with God and 
man. The day is rapidly approaching when Moses muat leave 
that hut, and enter the palace of Pharaoh. Doubtless that 
mother had long looked forward to the time when her employ- 
ment as his nurse should cease; many were the sad thoughts 
that passed through her mind as she pictured to herself the 
pomp and magnificence of the royal court. Often, perchance, 
did she ask herself, “ Will he forsake the God of Israel for the 
many deities of. Egypt? Will he, when attended by the 
glitter of royalty, forget his oppressed and outraged nation?” 
Could we have seen the interior of that hut, how often should 
we have heard the future lawgiver of Israel told of the 
“promise made by God to the fathers,’’ and how God had 
preserved him in infancy, and made that river which had been 
the grave of so many infants, the means of his safety ! and closing 
her discourses, we might have heard her implore him to devote 
himself to Jehovah. The day has come, A goodly array of 


“ Chariots and horsemen, all splendid and brave," 


have passed through that slave-village, and carried with them 
Moses to the home of his adopted mother. He is received 
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with all the honour due to his rank, but his education is not 
yet worthy of a royal prince. The priests are now charged 
with the custody of perhaps Egypt’s future monarch. Buried 
now in the gloomy cloisters of their temples, he pursues his 
various studies relating to their religious worship; from the 
summit of yon lofty tower he is initiated into the mysteries of 
astrology ; while from the woods and gardens around him he 
studies the book of nature. Years pass. He has now reached 
the age of manhood: but still, as he paces those long corridors 
in the Temple of Apis, we see in that thoughtful face the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Hebrew. The thought of his 
countrymen’s slavery is the absorbing topic of his meditation ; 
and, perchance, as he wanders by the river’s side, far remote 
from the sounds of human life, he revolves various plans for 
their deliverance. Suddenly, recollecting their debased condi- 
tion, he feels that human arms cannot effect that freedom, and 
we may be sure that his prayers ascend to the throne of God 
on behalf of the oppressed. The days of his tuition are rapidly 
drawing to a close, and he will then be required to show to 
those who educated and preserved him that he is not ungrate- 
ful. He appears in public; military parade attends him ; 
people bow the knee before him ; but far above the shrill notes 
of the clarion, sounding louder than the clashing shields of the 
soldiers, the ery of agony that ascends to Jehovah's throne 
from the Hebrew slaves. He has heard that ery, and Di- 
vine grace enables Moses to choose “ rather to suffer afllic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures ot 
sin.’ Israel's future captain descends from the steps of the 
throne, and, by his sympathy with the oppressed, draws down 
on himself the vengeance of the king. 

Another era in the life of Moses has commenced. See him 
surrounded by his flock on the mountain- sides and_ hilly 
slopes of Sinai. God hada great work for him to do, and the 
various dispensations of His providence seemed to say to him 
now, “ Come into the desert and rest awhile.’’ So it was 
with Elijah; he was to awaken an idolatrous people; but 
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before he took the active share in the momentous events of that 
| time, we find him in silent solitude communing with his Maker 
beside the waters of Cherith. Jesus, before entering upon His 
public ministry, spent some time alone in the wilderness of 
Judea. John was prepared for the glorious revelations of 
the Apocalypse on the lonely Island of Patmos. It was a 
fitting place for him to prepare himself forthe particular duties 
in which he was to serve Jehovah. In solemn grandeur rose 
the peaks of Sinai, appearing more awfully sublime as their 
rugged outlines were traced in the background of the evening 
sky. It was then that his thoughts would retrace the events 
of his life, and picture, in mournful colours, the land of his 
nativity. He heard again the rippling waters of the Nile; 
he was once more in the hut of her who first told him of 
Israe}’s God. Vividly did that parting scene come before 
him, and still ringing in his ears was the parting admonition 
of his father; he saw again the companions of his boyhood ; 
he remembered the songs with which Miriam used to while 
away the evenings, and cheer them in their sad condition. He 
remembered the first entry into the palace, the introduction to 
the high priests of Apis; but on these events of the past his 
mind did not dwell. A subject far more important occupied 
his thoughts; namely, the enslaved and oppressed condition 
of his people. “Has God forgotten to be gracious ?’’ might 
often have been the exclamation of his lips, as in lonely sorrow 
he mourned for Israel. 

Wrapt in gloomy meditation, he paces that mountain-ridge, 
when, lo! a strange sight meets his eye. Yonder bush is burn- 
ing: intensely does he watch, but that fire shows no signs of 
dying out, Cautiously he approaches that mysterious thicket, 
when his steps are sudddenly arrested by a voice that seems to 
issue from the flame, Now we see Moses prostrate before 
Jehovah, and hear those words that commit the emancipation 
of his brethren to his care. He leaves that place, but not so 
sad as formerly; he leaves Jethro, but he is no longer the 
Kgyptian fugitive; he is the ambassador of the King of kings, 
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sent to Pharaoh to demand the release of Israel. Trusting in 
the promised aid of his God, the eye of faith sees a glorious 
day about to dawn on his nation; and already, perliaps, has 
he pictured his brethren a chosen people, a peculiar nation, 
peacefully settled in that land flowing with milk and honey ; 
—that Canaan that had been promised to the patriarchs. 
SALATHIEL, 
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Mrs. Save, wife of a Baptist Missionary in India, writing 
from Bengal in October last, to a friend in Devonshire, says,— 

“In our mission work, there is just encouragement enough 
to keep us from despair. About six months ago a young 
Brahmin came begging to be received into the Christian ‘com: 
munity. Mr. Sale talked to him and found he had been 
educated in one of the schoois of the Seotch Church. Le was 
a good English scholar. He said he had read too much of the 
Bible to be able to worship idols any longer. He was with 
us several days, when his brother with four or five Brahmins 


came and literally washed his feet with their tears,—they 
‘clung to him, entreating him only to go and speak to his aged 


mother, who had refused all food on account of his absence. 
The poor fellow was overcome, and consented to go with them. 
We waited several days, and not hearing of him, Mr. Sale sent 
two natufe preachers with some other people to his village, 
some distance from this, to see what had become of him. 
They found him, and he said he thought if he waited a little 
while his family would consent to renounce caste, and all 
would come together; so they left him. 

“At the end of about three months Mr. Sale sent two 
native preachers in a boat to his village, as the rains had set 
in, and there was no communication by land. To our great 
grief a letter came, saying there was not sufficient water to 
take the boat up the little river. The very next day after the 
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receipt of that letter, in walked the object. of our solicitude. 
He said he had suffered much since he left us. His frends 
had sent to an uncle, a Brahmin in Calcutta, that atonement 
might be offered to the gods, for his having been among 
Christians. While these preparations were making, the poor 
fellow escaped, and arrived here weary and footsore. Oh! how 
we rejoiced to see him! We trust he is indeed a brand plucked 
from the burning. Let us entreat your special prayers for him. 
name is Nilumber. 

‘ We are trying to get up a school where Bengali boys may 
be taught English, and make Nilumber the teacher. He is 
very anxious to do something for his own support. The heads 
ofa village near us have long been entreating Mr. Sale for 


: some means of giving their boys an English education. Mr, 

Sale sent over for some, and four of them came. They have 
agreed to send twenty-five boys at four annas (or 6d.) a 


month, and to give the bamboos and help to erect a mat and 
bamboo school-house. I trust the undertaking may succeed, 
and that Nilumber may be blessed and made a blessing to his 
| countrymen. His having been a Brahmin of rather high caste 
will carry weight to hisarguments, especially among Brahmins.” 


— 


RED LETTER DAYS. 


J ULY. 


25.—NSt. James. James was the son of Zebedee, and brother 
of John. This James must not be confounded with James the 
son of Alpheus (see May 1), who was sometimes called James 
the Less, either as being the younger of the two, or on account 
of his low stature. Both were apostles. James, the son of 
Zebedee, was a fisherman, and was often associated with Peter 
and John on interesting oceasions in Christ's life. James was 
the first martyr among the apostles (see Acts xii. 2). The 
ceclesiastical historian, Eusebius, gives the following narrative 
as related by Clement:—‘“ The man who led James to the 
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judgment-seat, seeing him bear his testimony to the faith, and 
moved. by the fact, confessed himself a Christian. Both, 
therefore, were led away to die. On their way, he entreated 
James to be forgiven of him; and James, considering a little, 
replied, ‘Peace be to thee,’ and kissed him; and then both 
were beheaded at the same time.”’ 


CHRONOS. 


THE EDITOR'S BASKET. 


Yz minor minstrels, to my tale give heed! 
Suppose it yours, and tremble as you read. 

The fair Clarinda was the child of ease, 

She had a face to charm, and art to please ; 

But wealth and beauty could not bliss impart 
While unfulfilled the longing of her heart. 

Her ardent wish—O, minstrels! take the hint !— 
Was nothing less than to appear in print. 

Fired by the thought, she sat down by the fire, 
And fancied thoughts would come at her desire : 
Paper and pencil at her side she placed, 

And what one moment wrote the next effaced. 
But perseverance is a useful friend— 

Plant of slow growth, it blossoms at the end ; 
Thus, steady at her task, Clarinda plied, 

And, when completed, viewed the whole with pride. 
Her next work was to copy it in ink; 

For this she chose some paper tinted pink, 
From out a sachet with a foreign name, 

Not quite so nice as musk, but much the same. 
Her neatest penmanship was here displayed, 
And point-device her verses stood arrayed. 

On tinted envelope a stamp she laid, 

And in the corner wrote a small “ prepaid,” 
Sealed it with care, addressed it with despatch, 
And under all inscribed a little scrateh. 

Then to the neighbouring post with speed she hied, 
And dropped her treasure down the box's side. 
Now change the scene! O, drop a silent tear 
While what ensued is breathed into your ear. 
The missive doth with others safe arrive 

Next morn at th’ office, No. 85, 

Where the cold-hearted umpire of their fate, 
Robed in loose coat, sits throned in chair of state. 
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He sorts the packets orderly ; which done, 
He scans his letters quickly, one by one. 
Honours come first, the next in rank succeed, 
And poor Clarinda stands the last indeed! 


As each he reads, he writes a note thereon, 

Which (by our privilege) we glance upon. 

‘ Answers to Correspondents” first we read, 
In rouna red letters, very large indeed ; 

And then below, in very scribbled text, 
“J. S.’s verses will be in our next.” 
‘4 Constant Reader—many thanks to you, 

Lut do not be a constant writer too.” 

* Seholasticus, we truly thank him much, 

Lut our small paper is not meant for such,” 
© Clericus, we are grateful for his hint.” 

“4 Poet's Thoughts too many are to print.” 

Clarinda’s rhymes proceeding to exhume, 

He first exclaims, “Oh! what a strange perfume’ 

Down drops the envelope upon the ground, 

And adds one more to dozens strewn around. 

Short was the final scene of her disgrace : 

He read, with sneer upon his ample face. 

No eye had he for finely-tinted note, 

Foolscap the sheet on which he always wrote, 

Then, with harsh pen her hasty sentence writ, 

Devoid of feeling as devoid of wit, - 
| Clarinda’s contribution we refuse: 
: The subject is too hackneyed for our use.” 
Thenceforth, consigned to an ignoble doom, 
Her rhymes for countless others must make room, 
Cast from his office without shame or care, 
To curl, perchance, some cook's or housemaid’s hair. 


MARIA, 


GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue Water Mote.—The water-mole is one of the most curious little 
citizens of the deep that can be imagined. If you were to hear a descrip- 
tion of it without any name, you would hardly be able to guess whether it 
were a duck or an otter; we think it must be half-cousin to both. To be 
sure, the soft fine fur with which its body is covered is not much like the 
tcathers of a duck, but then the broad flat bill and the webbed foot are 
sulliciently duck-like to prove the relationship. ‘This bill is rounded, and 
covered with a leathery membrane. Each mandible contains a couple of 
horny appendages resembling teeth, and on the inside of the face are very 


large cheek pouches, which serve as receptacles for food. The body is 
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low, and from twenty to twenty-three or four inches in length. Their 
burrows are in the banks of quiet sheets of water, where they find food of 
insects, etc., in the mud and among the weeds. These burrows are some. 
times as much as fifty feet in length. The water-mole suckles its young, 
of which it has three or four at a birth. When alarmed or disturbed, it 
growls like a puppy, though in a softer key. It is often found rolled up 
in a ball, like a hedgehog. This animal is a native of Australia. A gen. 
tleman who procured and kept several of them in Australia, gives the 
following account of them :— 

“One evening both the animals were out about dusk, and went as 
usual and ate food from the saucers, and then commenced playing with 
one another like two puppies, attacking with their mandibles, and raising 
their fore paws against each other. In the struggle one would get thrust 
down, and at the moment when the spectator would expect it to rise 
again and renew the combat, it would commence scratching itself, its 
antagonist looking on, and waiting for the sport to be renewed. When 
running, they are exceedingly animated ; their little eyes glisten, and the 
orifices of their ears contract and dilate with rapidity: if taken into the 
hands at this time for examination, they struggle violently to escape; and 
their loose integuments render it difficult to retain them. Their eyes 
being placed so high on their heads, they donot see objects well in a straight 
line, and consequently run against everything in the room during their 
perambulations, spreading confusion among all the light and readily over- 
turnable articles. I have occasionally seen them elevate their heads, as 
if to regard objects above and around them. Sometimes I have, been able 
to enter into play with them, by scratching and tickling them with my 
finger; they seemed to enjoy it exceedingly, opening their mandibles and 
biting playfully at the finger, and moving about like puppies indulged 
with similar treatment, as well as combing their fur to clean it when wet. 
[ have seen them peck at it with their beak (if the term may be allowed), 
as a duck would clean its feathers. 

“ When I placed them in a pan of deep water, they were eager to get 
out, after beimg there for only a short time; but when the water was 
shallow, with a turf of grass in the corner, they enjoyed it exceedingly. 
They would sport together, attacking one another with their mandibles, 
and roll over im the water in the midst of their gambols, and would after- 
ve retire when tired to the turf, where they would lie combing them- 
selves. 

“They appeared to be mostly nocturnal, preferring the twilight to the 
broad glare of day.” 

How Rarwn ts Formen.—To understand the philosophy of this pheno- 
menon, essential to the very existence of plants and animals, a few facts, 
derived from observation and a long train of experiments, must be remem. 
bered. Were the atmosphere everywhere, at all times, at a uniform 
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temperature, we should never have rain, hail, or snow. The water absorbed 
by it in evaporation from the sea and the earth’s surface would descend 
in an imperceptible vapour, or cease to be generated. The absorbing 
power of the atmosphere, and consequently its capability to retain humidity, 
is proportionably greater in warm than in cold air. The air near the 
surface of the earth is warmer than it is in the region of the clouds. The 
hi¢her we ascend from the earth, the colder we find the atmosphere. 
Hence the perpetual snow on very high mountains, in the hottest climates. 
Now, when from continued evaporation, the air is highly saturated with 
vapour—though it be invisible—if its temperature is suddenly reduced by 
cold currents descending from above, or rushing from a higher to a lower 
latitude, its capacity to retain moisture is diminished, clouds are formed, 
and the result is rain. Air condenses as it cools, and, like a sponge filled 
with water and compressed, pours out the water which its diminished 
capacity cannot hold. How singular, yet how simple, is such an arrange- 
ment for watering the earth !—Scientific American. 

Fire-FLres.—How can I pass the fire-flies in silence? They glance 
like shooting-stars, but brighter and lovelier, through the air, as soon as 
the sun is set. Their light is intense, and beautiful in colour as it is 
brilliant in splendour—now shining, anon extinguished. ‘They have their 
favourite trees, round which they sport in countless multitudes, and pro- 
duce a magnificent and living illumination; their light blazes and is 
extinguished by a common sympathy. At one moment every leaf and 
branch appears decorated with diamond-like fire; and soon there is dark- 
ness, to be again succeeded by flashes from mnumerable lamps, which 
whirl about in rapid agitation. If stars be the poetry of heaven, earth 
has nothing more poetic than the tropical fire-fly—Bowring’s Siam. 

ELECTRIC PHENOMENA.—By invitation of Professor Loomis, of the New 
York University, [ accompanied him on the evening of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1858, to witness some experiments on electricity, exhibited in a 
house in Fourteenth-street, in the city of New York. The rooms in 
which the experiments were performed had upon the floors thick velvet 
carpets, and the usual furniture of elegant houses; they are warmed by 
furnaces, and are kept at a nearly uniform temperature of 70° F. The 
experiments were performed by the gentleman and lady of the house, and 
Professor Loomis, who had put on dry slippers. After walking rapidly 
through the parlours with a shuffling motion, very bright electrical 
sparks were exhibited when the hand was presented to the chandeliers or 
other good conductors communicating with the ground. Gas was ignited 
at one of the burners by a spark from a key in the hand of the lady, and 
sulphuric ether inflamed by the spark passing from her finger to the 
liquid which I held in a metallic cup in electrical connexion with the 
earth. The spark was made to pass between two small insulated brass 
balls, with a view to measure its length. The greatest length attained 
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{ was one-fourth of an inch. The spark exhibited a beautiful appearance 
in a darkened room when the fingers were brought near to the wall-paper, 
dispersing itself through the space of a foot or more over the gilded orna- 
ments of the paper. On the evening of the 5th of March, tlie coldest day 
of the season, the experiments were repeated in the same rooms, when a 
sensible increase of electrical intensity was discerned. ‘The gas and ether 
were inflamed by Professor Loomis holding a brass ball in his hand, and 
the length of the spark, attained was a little more than one-third of an 
inch. 

These phenomena were similar to such as I often witnessed during the 
wiuters of 1854-5 at the Cleveland Female Seminary, located in the south- 
east quarter of the city of Cleveland, Ohio, The building is three stories 
high, of brick, with a sands.one basement, and is warmed by three 
furnaces supplied with the ordinary bituminous coal of south-eastern 


| Ohio, the fires declining, but not becoming extinct, during the night, 
The temperature of the rooms varied considerably, somctimes rising above . 

80°, but rarely falling below 60° even during the night. The rooms in | 

which the electrical manifestations were conspicuous were the parlours 


on the first floor above the basement. The floors of these rooms were 
covered with substantial Brussels carpets. The seasons when they 
attracted special attention were periods of severely cold weather—the | 
thermometer on one occasion indicating 23° below zero; the electrical ex- 
citement diminished in mild weather, and ceased entirely when it rained, 
The carpets on the halls and other rooms were thinner fabrics than Brus- 
sels carpetting, or composed partly of cotton or linen, and upon these the 
electrical phenomena were barely discernible. In the parlours, electricity 
was manifested during dry cold weather at all hours of the day, but much 
more strikingly in the evening, after the young ladies had spent an hour 
im recreation and dancing. On such occasions the intensity of the spark 
was such as readily inflamed ether and pulverized resin, and measured 
repeatedly one-half inch, passing between insulated balls to the furnace 
register, which was in good electrical communication with the earth. 
| All persons remaining in the rooms were enabled to communicate sparks 
to conductors, but the longest sparks were given by two bovs of the ages | 
of nine and eleven years, after running and sliding upon the carpets ; this 
we attributed to the friction evolved by their unconstrained freedom of 
motion. ‘These boys wore dry slippers, were clad in woollen, one of them 
wearing flannel next to his person, and the other cotton; the latter, who 
was of more vigorous constitution and active habits, giving the more 
vivid spark. A difference of electrical acewmulation was also discernible 
among the young ladies, which we were inclined to ascribe to diversities 
in their dress, silk, woollen, cotton—the silk and woollen appearing more 
favourable to success. In one instance the different degrees of moisture 


upon the skin seemed to affect the amount of electricity communicated. | 
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These phenomena attracted the attention of all the inmates and visitors of 
the seminary ; many persons expressing surprise, and some consternation, 
on receiving a shock, as they entered the room and took the hand pre- 
sented to welcome them, preceded by a vivid spark. The passage of the 
spark over glass by bits of tinfoil disposed in letters, and in the “ spiral 
tube,” together with the usual experiments on electric light, were 
repeatedly exhibited as a source of amusement.— Paper read to the Ame- 
rican Association by Professor St. John, 


LEBANON. 


Orren had I looked up the steep mountain side, and won- 
dered how we were ever to reach the summit. To get our 
baggage horses up such an ascent seemed to me utterly hope- 
less, It did cost Ahmed one of his beasts, which fairly broke 
down and died. Another horse, however, was procured from 
the Ain-Ata people, and the achievement was accomplished, 
We started at six o'clock, and at eight we were on the moun- 
tain top. Without the aid of two extra guides, whom we took 


from Ain-Ata, we should hardly have suceeeded, Their minute 
local knowledge enabled them to take advantage of every twist 
and turn of the hill-side where a better footing could be gained ; 
and to lead us, either through between the deep snow wreaths, 
or to places where they could be crossed with safety. As we 
approached the summit of the mountain, our path lay over 
unbroken snow. 

Never shall I forget, while memory lasts, the magnificence of 
| the view which burst upon us when we suddenly turned the 
: narrow ridge of the mountain. Before gaining this point, we 
had many times turned round to gaze with rapture on the 
scene we were leaving behind; the shaggy range of the Lower 
Lebanon at our feet, the noble far-reaching plain of the Buka’a 
still farther down, and away beyond it the lofty ranges of Anti- 
Libanus—a boundless sea of mountains, stretching onwards till 
they faded away upon the far-off eastern horizon. But grand 
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as this view was, it seemed almost tame and common-place in 
comparison with the wonderful and glorious sight that opened 
upon us, when we at length reached the summit of this gigantic 
mountain wall, and looked over to the other side. The height 
of the ridge on which we now stood, according to Schubert's 
measurement, is 7624 feet above the level of the sea. Though 
the range of the Lebanon is of immense breadth the ridge line at 
this particular point is so narrow, as almost to resemble the top 
of awail. This singular peculiarity is caused by the immense 
gash made by the valley of the Kadisha, which here nearly cuts 
the mountain through. We were now standing at the top, and 
on the very brink of this tremendous crevasse, which descends 
rapidly to the broad and beautiful plain that stretches out from 
the western base of the mountain, to the sea-shore at Tripoli. 
It is made up of a succession of vast basins or cavities, with 
sudden breaks or precipices dropping sheer down from one to 
another, and walled in, all the way down, by mountain heights, 
overhanging this abyss on either hand. The bottom of the 
uppermost of these large cavities lay about 1000 feet beneath 
us. Sweeping forward from the point where we stood, the i 
mountain incloses it on two sides, rising at the same time 
several thousand feet higher above it than at the point where 
we stood. We were, therefore, looking down into this enor- 
mous cavity, and away downwards and onwards tothe plain and 
the sea, between these stupendous heights. It is among these 
heights the Lebanon attains its loftiest elevation—the cluster 
of peaks called Jebel-Arnéto, immediately in front of us ‘on the 
right, rising 10,054 feet above the sea level, while those on the 
left are not much lower; and both of them, from their sum- 
mits down to the vast hollow or cavity between them, exhibited 
one unbroken mass of dazzling snow. It is necessary to con- 
ceive of this foreground, in order to form any correct idea of 
the striking and almost supernatural appearance of the scene 
which here met our startled and bewildered eyes. Light fleecy 
clouds were sailing across our line of vision, from one moun- 


tain side to another. The glorious blue heaven was above 
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our heads. Far down beneath us, at the bottom of the 
gorge, the plain, gleaming in bright sunshine, seemed almost 
at our feet. shouted Tanas [the 
guide|, pointing eagerly down to the outer margin of the plain, 
There was Tripoli, no doubt, shining brightly above the dark 
foliage of the groves and gardens around it; and there was the 
sea, as blue as the sky, and which seemed, by some optical illu- 
sion, to rise right up from the shore, so that the ships in the 
bay looked as if they were small tiny things painted on a 
bright blue wall. But stranger still, there was another expanse 
of blue, rising straight up also, and appearing above those 
fleecy clouds. Is it the sky? It must be; and yet there are 
ships up there too! It was not the sky, but the sea; seen at 
the same moment both below and above the clouds! This may 
seem an exaggeration, or an extravagance. It is literally true. 
It is but a feeble attempt to reproduce a picture such as | 
never expect again to see, but which was altogether the most 
marvellous and exciting which it is possible to conceive. 

For half an hour we stood amid the snow gazing in a sort of 
ecstasy on this wonderful and truly glorious scene. It was 
nearly all that time before our senses became sufficiently 
sobered to enable us to examine the details of the picture. 
And when we did so, the first object that attracted our notice, 
in a corner of the huge cavity or basin immediately beneath us, 
was a group of trees—one solitary clump—standing apparently 
on a floor of grey rock, and only a few hundred yards beneath 
the line of the snow. These were the cedars of Lebanon; all 
that remains of that magnificent forest from which the timber 
was brought to build the temple at Jerusalem. 

An hour’s cautious riding down the snowy slopes of the 
mountain brought us into the grove itself, where we spent the 
whole forenoon. It is an enchanting place. Though all is 
rocky and desolate around, the grove is carpeted with smooth 
creen grass; and its verdant shade was most refreshing after 
the blinding glare of the snow. The grove covers about three 
acres of ground, and includes between 300 and 400 trees. 
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The giants of the grove are usually counted at twelve. I mea. 
sured them all, and found the smallest of them to be 24 feet, 
and the largest to be nearly 46 feet in circumference, (Of 
the rest, forty or fifty have an average circumference of 
from 10 to 12 feet, and the whole are fine healthy trees. The 
whole grove was fragrant with the aromatic odour of the cedar 
wood. A group of such trees would attract admiration any- 
where, and even one of its giants would confer distinction on 
the finest park in the world. Placed where they are—amid 
scenery of unrivalled grandeur, and carrying the mind back, 
as they do, both by their hoary age and by their Scriptural 
associations, to the times of the most illustrious of Israel’s 
kings, and to the noblest of all his works—it is impossible 
not to regard them with an interest amounting almost to 
veneration.— Buchanan's Notes of a Clerical Furlough. 


OMNIANA, 


Ewotann's Paooress.—The history of England is the wonder of the world, 
Ranked only as a third or fourth-rate power till the Reformation, it then began, 
with its embrace of pure Christianity, to develope its internal reseurces, and to 
extend its conquests. Maintaining a bold stand for truth, and consecrating life 
and wealth to its spread, this country has pursued an unchecked career of 
glory; and though a tiny island of the sea, it is now in the van of nations as to 
commerce, legislation, civilization, and religion. Its dependencies are in every 
quarter of the globe; its alliances are universally appreciated; its name is the 
shield of the traveller, the safety of the exile, and the hope of the slave; its 
people are generous and brave; its peers the noblest of nobility: and its 
monarch's character is without stain.—er. Gervase Smith. 

Famity Harrivess.—One of the most agreeable scenes we can ever survey 
upon earth, is a peaceful and happy family ; where friendship comes in to draw 
more closely the bonds of nature; where the individuals resemble the, human 
body, and if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, and if one 
member be honoured, all the members rejoice; where every care is divided, every 
sorrow diminished, every joy redoubled, by discovery, by sympathy, by communion, 
where mutual confidence prevails, and advice, consolation, and succour are re 
ciprocally given and received. To such a sight God himself calls our attention: 
“ Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity!" Some things are good, but not pleasant, and some things are 
pleasant, but not good. Here both are combined; and the effect is fragrant as 
the sacred perfume, and reviving as the influence of heaven,— William Jay. 
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THE MEN OF THE VALLEYS. 


CHAPTER Il.--LEO VIGILANTIUS., 


Aw autumn sun was sinking over the broad plains of 
Piedmont, as we love to see it sink when it goes to usher in 
the day of rest. The crimson light illumined the broad streets 
of Turin, which reveal the distant Alps at every turn, giving 
the virgin white of Monte Rosa an appropriate tinge. Three 
travellers were standing in consultation outside an excellent 
book shop. A Bible in the wmdow, and some religious works, 
struck them with surprise ; for they had come from Rome 
and Naples, and the sight was strange and pleasing to their 
English eyes. The travellers were no other than Mr, Bowden, 
Heber, and Helen. 

“Let us inquire here,” said Mr. Bowden, “if there will 
be Protestant service to-morrow in any part of the city. It 
is what we have missed many Sabbaths.” 

They entered the shop, and were informed that they could 
attend the Vaudois church, which had been erected by the 
Waldenses. “They have built many such,” continued the 
bookseller, “in the other large towns of Piedmont.”’ 

“Ah!” said Mr. Bowden, “ Italy needs such churches, I 
am glad to see the Bible in your window.” 

“A few years ago I should not have been allowed to sell 
it; but the Waldenses are permitted now to circulate the 
Scriptures and religious books among their own sect, and the 
government takes no notice if they exceed their licence.” 

“ Then there are Protestants in Turin?” said Heber. 

The bookseller shrugged his shoulders. “If you want 
Protestants you must go to the Valleys: tante s are hardly a 
thousand besides, in all Piedmont.”’ 

“But,” replied Heber, “I have heard arguments in the 
cafés, and even in the diligences, against Popery, and quota- 
tions from the Bible.”’ 

“No doubt. Popery is very unpopular amongst us; and 
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the Scriptures are the tools used in the attack upon it. 
But many quote the Bible against the priest to destroy his 
dogmas, without believing a word of it.”’ 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Bowden: “truth and error have 
grown so long together that all faith becomes feeble, and 
superstition and spirituality are alike discarded.”’ 

“ Heber,” said Mr. Bowden, when they were in the street 
again, “I know you want to visit these good Waldenses; and 
as you are likely to enter the church, | wish you to have all 
the information you can on the subject. I find we are only 
twenty-one miles from Pinerolo, their provincial town. What 
say you to paying them a visit? Start on Monday, eh?”’ 

* When ? where ?”’ cried Helen, running from her brother's 
side to her father. “Are we going to those dear mountains 
again? See how sweet they look all this way off! I have 
been longing so for another Alpine ramble, a/ias scramble. 
I’m sure Mont Blane was the best of our tour.”’ 

“Was it the place or the people, Helen?” said Heber. 
“That French girl fascinated you.”’ 

“Well! she really was a very superior girl, and I felt sorry 
for her, all alone with that fussy, dressy little guardian, uncle, 
or whatever he was. Didn’t you know she was in mourning 
for her mother? And, poor thing! of course she was a Papist, 
because she finished her education in a convent, and you 
should have heard her say so sadly, ‘Je n’ai rien a finir a 
present, mais ma vie.’ ”’ 

“* Poor thing,’ as you call her, Helen, she posed you with 
one question! ”’ 

Helen skipped back again to her father’s side, intent on 
knowing all his plans. They were taking a final turn before 
entering their hotel for the evening. A fruit-stall, piled with 
peaches, pears, purple and white figs, attracted Helen; but 
her attention was called from the glowing, mellow fruit to the 
light, musical tones of a voice that sounded familiar to her. 
A glance gave her a tall, slight figure, in black, with a broad- 
brimmed hat; another seconded the impression by showing 
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a French waiting-maid, identical with one met at Chamouni. 
Yes, it was! “ It is Mademoiselle Vienée!”’ cried Helen. 

Their pleasure was mutual, Marie’s dark, sparkling eyes 
flashed with joyful surprise, and Helen’s face glowed with 
delight. 

“Q papa! here is Mademoiselle Vicnée !’’ but her papa, 
unaware of the delay, had gone on. 

“ How strange to meet you here! I was talking of you only 
ten minutes ago, and saying that I liked Mont Blanc better 
than the best; and we are going to the mountains again!”’ 

“Ah!’’ said Marie, in her own language, * how charming 
for you, how desolate for me! I am weary of Turin: ‘the 
eafes consume all that business would leave me of my 
guardian. Indeed, all the gentlemen of Turin make them 
their homes. You think we in la belle I’rance have little 
domestic enjoyment, but there is none here. No literature, 
and—shall I say it? no ladies! Indeed, there are fashionable 
women in erinoline and silk, but none of them witty, much 
less wise, and they speak patois, miserable jargon that it is! 
Ah!” she added pathetically, “ Je suis ennuyée, je suis perdue !”’ 

“Why should you not go with us?” said Helen, un- 
guardedly. Marie’s joy at the proposal was enthusiastic, and 
they parted in glee at the door of Trombetta’s hotel. 

Helen felt disappointed when her papa received the news 
of her interview and offer with disapproval. “ You are much 
too hasty, Helen,” he said; “I cannot pain the young lady 
by refusing what you have offered; but the very object of 
our visit to the Protestant valleys will not accord with her 
feelings. You have enhanced your own pleasure at the expense 
of mine,”’ 

“Oh no! darling papa, she will delight you too when you 
see more of her: she is very superior both in position and 
manners. Besides, we may get her to turn, you know.”’ 

“Nonsense, child! she is more likely to turn you; your 
head seems turned already. Old people can see farther than 
young ones.”’ 
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The next morning saw the Bowdens in the church of the 
Waldenses. Helen was amused to see the women all sitting 
on one side of the aisle, and the men on the other. The dress 
of the women told that they were chiefly from the valleys, and 
not Turinese. The service commenced by the clerk reading 
two chapters from the New Testament, then the Ten Com- 
mandments, and our Saviour’s comments on “ This is the first 
and great commandment.’’ The minister, in a Genevan gown, 
next gave a hymn out from the pulpit, read prayers, and 
preached a sermon directed against the errors of Rome. 
Another hymn followed ; then the creed and general prayers 
for all men; the service concluding with a special one for the 
king and royal family. The congregation was neither large 
nor reverent, for they went in and out incessantly. 

“T am glad,” said Heber, as they returned, “ that the valleys 
keep true to their ancient motto, and still give light in the 
darkness.”’ 

The next morning, a carriage drawn by two lean, worked- 
down horses, was slowly thumping and jolting over the road 
from Turin to Pinerolo. Every lurch of the vehicle drew forth 
peals of merry laughter from two bright-faced girls within. 
They were pleasing contrasts, and good specimens of French 
and English damsels. If Helen’s frank, round, rosy face was 
comely, so was that of Mademoiselle Marie Vicnee. A fine 
high forehead from which the dark wavy hair was drawn back, 
quick, lustrous eyes always brightening up with smiles or tears, 
and features small but delicately formed, gave her what 
her people call “wne expression spirituelle.’ er arch 
looks said more than her words: the loudest laugh was never 
from her, yet she provoked it. Heber was engrossed with a 
book, unconscious that he. no less than the driver, was 2 
source of amusement. The constant interruption they both 
endured was food for fun,— Heber thrown from his passage by 
every jolt, and the luckless driver constantly descending to 
repair the harness with cord provided on purpose. 

“This is really intolerable !’’ cried Mr. Bowden; “ we shal! 
be four or five hours on the road.”’ 
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“ Nothing unusual, my goou father,’’ said Heber; “1 was 
prepared for it, hearing that in this part of the world they 
never repair the harness except on the road.”’ 

“ You were wise, then, in putting a book in your pocket to 
beguile the way ; but as we have been less provident, I pro- 
pose that you give us the benefit of what you have read.”’ 

“T should be most willing, if I knew my subject would be 
agreeable to all.:”’ and Heber glanced at the French girl. 

“Well! name it, and if any one objects we will go on as 
before.”’ 

“My story, then, is of old times; it will tell of a traveller 
who came to these very valleys in the year 397, and who left 
behind him an influence for good and a name that is not yet 
forgotten. That name is—Leo Vigilantius, the ‘ Holy Pres- 
byter of the Fourth Century.’ Does any one object ?”’ 

“Who could find fault with a holy man of the fourth cen- 
tury ?’’ exclaimed Marie. “ Ah! Ihave read of that glorious 
age: St. Augustine—St. Ambrose—St. Martin of Tours, the 
Apostle of Gaul—St. Jerome—Severus— Paulinus!” 

‘“T hope I shall not disappoint you; but I haye no miracles 
to relate. Leo Vigilantius worked no wonders—built no 
convent. The world did not know him. But he was 
worthy in the sight of Heaven ; he lived in the truth, and for 
the truth. Leo Vigilantius was born in aninn, At the foot 
of the Pyrenees, on the French side, in the year 364, stood a 
‘mansio’ or posting station. You must imagine the scenery 
trom that now before you. One of the great Roman roads 
swept by 1t—the paved road that led from Aquitain into Spain. 
Helen calls this poor vehicle primitive ; but she must travel 
back further than the fourth century. The conveyances ot 
thatday were far superior to this. The Romans had two-wheeled 
cars (birote) and four-wheeled carriages (rhedw), drawn by 
horses in which they whirled away at the rate of nine miles 
an hour. Those good roads and chaises hastened the speedy 
spread of the Gospel, and bishops hurried to visit each other, 
and to meet in synods. 

‘* Now of course these ecclesiastics must change horses and 
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take refreshment; and getting out at the Inn ot Calagorris, 
for that was the name of the village, they required the ser- 
vices of the young Leo, as tapster or waiter, or perhaps 
driver and guide. At any rate he became acquainted with 
these bishops, and the Bishop of Thoulouse was his friend 
and protector in after life. But it was not he who was the 
means of converting Vigilantius. Sulpicius Severus, the his- 
torian, a man of high rank, had estates on both sides of the 
Pyrenees. Frequently passing the posting-house, he knew 
Leo, and took him into his service as a ‘simple domestic.’ 
It was a Christian family, for Christianity had then become 
general: the lady of the house was from one of the first 
patrician families that had renounced paganism. 

“ Severus, in contrast to his name, was a most amiable man, 
and beloved by all who knew him, especially by his domesties, 
‘who,’ his friend Paulinus said, ‘ flourished like olive branches 
round his table, for he was ever anointing their heads with the 
ol of gladness.’ But a great sorrow fell upon him. He lost 
his wife, and his loving spirit sought and found in religion all 
the comfort he required. Self-devotion became the great aim 
of his life. He built costly churches on his own estates, and 
did not forget the villagers or Pagans, who, being more remote, 
have thus given their name to all without the Gospel. The 
young serving-man felt the power and beauty of a gospel life, 
and resolved, with help from on high, to follow in his master’s 
steps. Now for a word or two on the weaker side of the 
character of Sulpicius Severus, which Vigilantius did no 
follow. I am treading on dangerous ground, Mademoiselle 
Vienée ; but if I trespass too much on your convictions, you 
must bid me forbear.” | 

* Do not fear, monsieur!’’ replied Marie, gaily. “I expect 
to hear you say that he believed too much. My guardian tells 
me that J do, for he believes nothing!” 


“You and your guardian, then, represent the two main 


classes in France, omnia or nil,’ said Mr. Bowden. 
“ Continuez, monsieur.”’ 
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“Yes—the patron of Leo Vigilantius did believe too much 
when he gave credence to all the miracles St. Martin was said 
to perform, and spent his time in writing the history of them. 
Well! this good, mistaken man (excuse me!) was the intimate 
friend of Paulinus, another good, mistaken man, whom Erasmus 
called ‘The Christian Cicero.’ He was a Roman of high rank, 
doing in Italy what Severus was doing in France and Spain. 
He had devoted himself, his talents and wealth, to religion. 
He established himself at Nola in Campania, because it was the 
birthplace of St. Felix; built a church in honour of the saint, 
and turned his villa into a sort of monastery, and his grounds 
into a cabbage-garden and orchard! One part of his house 
was set apart for brother monks, and the other for what he 
called ‘the worldly-minded people.’ To him Vigilantius was 
dispatched by his master with a letter, and while at Nola was 
seized with a fever, which detained him there. The simple 
mountaineer saw image-worship and saint-invocation carned 
on night and day. Visitors and pilgrims flocked: around the 
celebrated Paulinus, for such an institution was a novelty in 
those days. Convents and monasteries are not apostolical, 
Mademoiselle Vience, in their origin; for the first hermit we 
lear of is not till 250 years after Christ, and he fled to the desert 
to escape the persecution of Decius. The only entertainment 
allowed at Nola was when the holy man and his monks seated 
themselves in the corridor, and related to their guests the 
miracles they had seen or heard of. Vigilantius listened in 
silence. Paulinus was well versed in Seripture, and often 
introduced it most beautifully in his letters and conversation. 
He must, therefore, have had great influence over the mind of 
the young man, who left him loving him-and beloved by him. 
He was afterwards ordained priest, probably at the request of 
his patron Sulpicius. The death of his father gave him the 
wealth gained at the posting inn. He was now at liberty to 
act for himself. He resolved to visit Palestine and Egypt, and 
visit Nola on his way.. And how didhe find Paulinus? He had 
built a larger church, he gave greater alms, he used sharper pe- 
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nances. He sent any distance for a rag or bone that had belonged 
toa martyr. His life was a feverish dream, and his dreams 
were unearthly. And what for all this? ‘ Peace and joy in 
believing?’ No, indeed, only the restless excitement of trying 
to buy Heaven with some larger gift. Paulinus enjoined the 
study of the Scriptures on the young priest; but he read 
there, ‘ Let no man beguile you of your reward in a voluntary 
humility and worshipping of angels, intruding into those things 
which he hath not seen.’ Could he reconcile the practices of 
Paulinus with his precepts? With such perplexed thoughts 
he turned towards Palestine, carrying with him a letter from 
Paulinus to Jerome. Jerome was the oracle of the church, 
and will deserve its everlasting gratitude for his translation of 
the Bible from the old Latin version to that now called the 
‘Vulgate.’ He was very learned; he travelled far and wide, 
searched the hbraries of Casarea and Alexandria, and toiled 
nobly that his interpretation of God’s Word might be truthful. 
He visited every spot in the Holy Land mentioned in the Old 
and New Testaments, with the sacred books in his hand; and 
finally fixed himself in his‘ Dear Bethlehem,’ as he called it. 
To Bethlehem Vigilantius came. He hoped to find there that 
peace which was promised by angels on the sacred spot. As 
he drew near, he heard even peasants singing psalms at their 
work. The husbandman’s song, guiding his plough, was 
‘Hallelujah!’ As he entered the little village, he saw at once 
that every building was dedicated to religion. It would require 
hours to visit all the churches, shrines, and monasteries that 
presented themselves. A narrow by-path from the street led 
to the cell of the famous St. Jerome. His face was pale and 
haggard—his raiment vile; he was discoloured with dust 
and ashes, yet his keen eye told that a fiery spirit burned 
within the feeble frame. He received Vigilantius kindly, ad- 
vising him to lose no time in visiting the sacred relics with 
which the place abounded. Every memorable spot was pointed 
out with the enthusiasm of the age. But the relics of the 
manger did not raise that adoration in the presbyter’s mind 
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which the place inspired. He was surprised to find that envy- 
ings and strifes and divisions disgraced the holy scene. Jerome 
was hasty and bitter in spirit—captious and severe. No one 
pleased him long. It grieved Vigilantius to hear even the 
mild and holy Paulinus condemned. He had said in his letter 
he should like to visit Jerusalem. ‘ Why,’ said Jerome, ‘ does 
Paulinus express so much anxiety to come to Jerusalem—the 
city which slew the prophets and spilt the blood of Christ f 
The heavenly Jerusalem it is that he should yearn after.’ 
Vigilantius told of the self-denial and devotion of Paulinus ; 
but Jerome declared he ought to sell al/ that he had. ‘Let 
him remember Ananias and Sapphira,’ he said, bitterly. No 
wonder that the contradictory and condemning spirit of St. 
Jerome opened the young man’s eyes more clearly to the 
truth. There was an utter want of that ‘ charity which is the 
bond of perfectness.’ Perhaps it was well for the world that 
Vigilantius visited Jerome, and not Augustine or Ambrose. 
Their powers of mind and piety, unmarred by a contentious 
temper, might have guided him into error; but fromm the fiery 
spirit of St. Jerome Vigilantius started back, like a bow too 
violently bent.”’ L. M. L. 


FLOWERS AND THEIR TracuineGs.—All the prophets were devout 
students of God’s works, and warm admirers of the beauties scattered 
through them: as a proof of which, they have hung unfading garlands, 
which they gathered in their lonely walks, in various parts of that Temple 
of truth, which they helped, as God’s instruments, to rear and beautify, 
And He to whom they all bear witness, and point out as the “ Plant of 
ienown,” “the Righteous Branch,” “the Rose of Sharon;” he who 
cave these flowers their lovely tints, and moulded their faultless forms ; 
he talked to man of the flowers, teaching him to “consider the lilies,” 
and to learn from them to trust that Providence which overlooks nothing, 
to which nothing is impossible, and which is pledged to fulfil all the pur- 
poses and promises of God’s excellent loving kindness.—Ske/ches and 
lessons from Daily Life. 
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Tar nightingale her last notes poured, 
The lark uprose and, warbling, soared, 
Over the hills as night-clouds sped ; 
Kind morn a rosy mantle spread, 

She bade the valleys smile and glow, 
The flowers their youthful beauty show, 
The bursting blossoms tribute bring 
To lay before the feet of Spring. 


Upon a castle's turrets grey 

The sunbeams did that morning play, 
Flash'd through a spacious oaken hall, 
And on a lady there did fall ; 

Then danced amid the golden hair 

Of little Alfred, nobly fair, 

Glowing as summer's early rose 

When, wooing her, the south wind blows. 


But yet the light step was restrained 


As though some passing thought had pained, 


Some cloud o'er childhood’s sky serene, 
(For childhood hath its clouds, | ween). 

“ Dear mother,” said the gentle boy, 

“ My walk this morn was not all joy; 
The birds they sang, the fields looked gay, 
Until Karl Hermann came that way, 
With weary horse and loaded wain, 

And angry words, up Kesfold lane. 


“ |] thought on what old Conrad said, 

Of tears by poor. worn horses shed. 

‘Sad drops!’ cried he, ‘I would not dare 
The weight of one such drop to bear.’ 
Then, mother, I ran up the hill, 
O'ertaking Karl beside the rill, 

Told him he grieved the God above, 

Who feels for all His creatures love; 
Then ‘neath the hindmost wheel in haste 
(To rest the beast) a stone I placed, 

And oh ! it made me glad to see 

That three times after willingly, 

Ere we the forest-side did gain, 

Karl Hermann dropped that stone again.” 
The lady kissed her child and said, 

“ May God His love upon thee shed, 
That love the well-spring of a tide, 

For ever flowing, deep and wide.” 
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Beyond Ovérdyk’s mansion grey, 
Wood, hill, and pasture stretch'd away ; 
Nearer were gardens, groves, and bowers, 
Here blossomed trees, there, varied flowers ; 
Morning's red flush, reflected, tinged 
A winding stream with lilies fringed, 
While gaudy daffodils above 

Bent to those lilies as in love. 


Near branching elm and spreading oak, 
Where sweetest songsters silence broke, 
An ivied bridge the river spanned ; 
There shade invited, breezes fanned, 
And there, with bounding step so light, 
Came Alfred with a boy's delight, 

His early meal that morn to take 

On mossy seat within the brake, 

When in the water he espied, 

Far from the sloping grassy side, 

A little tender half-fledged dove, 

‘Too young so far alone to rove. 


Alfred looks round—no boat is nigh, 
But must the pretty bird then die? 
No! for the boy's bright eyes have seen 
A tub the willow trees between, 

And springing in, with stick for oar, 
He pushes boldly from the shore, 
Alone, in that strange bark untried, 
Hope at the helm, and love for guide. 


As aspen leaf in summer hour, 

When unexpected storm-clouds lour, 

E'en so that tender fledgling shook 

That Alfred from the water took; 

Then his frail vessel anchoring, 

Smoothed down with care each ruffled wig, 
Placing with joy and throbbing breast, 

The little bird within his vest. 


Hushed was each songster's early lay, 
Bright noon was hasting on his way ; 
The lady who had watched her boy 
From castle tower with fear and joy, 
Then seen him to the bridge repair 
To feed the fainting flutt’rer there, 
Descended to the oaken hall, 


To hear his childish lips tell all,— 
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To bless her boy and pray the germ 
Might ripen, and the spark might burn, 
That he from year to year might grow 
In knowing what we cannot know, 

The love of God, that shoreless sea, 
Fathomless thro’ eternity ; 

And then might greater dangers brave, 
To save those Jesus died to save, 


Loved of his God, and loved by all, 
So Alfred grew, and Dussenthal 
Now to the stranger tells the love, 


That rescued once the little dove. 
M.J. MD. 


SCENE IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Tir scene is laid before the gate of a city, famed alike in history’s page 
and classic story. Within the city all is gloom and consternation. A 
long and fierce war has laid low the bravest of her sons, and the hearts of 
noble matrons and fair maidens are bowed in sorrow. The ambassadors 
of the foe are at the gate; they come, not as suppliants, but as con- 
querors, and their offers of peace and alliance are coupled with arrogant 
assumptions of their power to enforce acquiescence ; they tell of powerful, , 
hosts and exhaustless resources, calling upon an aged warrior, a captive in 
their train, to confirm their tale of falsehood; they deem that he will pay 
the traitor’s price for liberty, and thus dishonouwred—live. | 

The dungeon’s gloom, the fetters of the slave, have wrought their fearful 
work upon the iron frame of the noble warrior, and his sou! is now torn by 
conflicting passions; he knows that freedom and all the hallowed joys of 
kindred and of home may be his own again—they want but his word ; 
one moment more, and the struggle worse than death is past, again the 
patriot fire burns in his soul, and flashes in his kindling eye. With stern 
unfaltering voice he exposes the falsehood and treachery of the foe, 
proclaims their weakness, and implores his countrymen by all they hold 
most sacred, to prosecute a war that must ultimately crown them with 
slory ; then, turning to his enraged captors, he calmly bids them lead 

him back to torture and death. 3 
Sherborne. 
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“ Here is a strange story!”’ exclaimed Charles, looking up 
from his bbok— Hue and Gabet’s Travels in Mongolia and Thibet. 
“They heard of a sacred tree in Thibet, which seems unique 
in its species, and the leaves of which each bears some letter 
or word deemed holy by the priest, though even to them not 
always intelligiblé These characters are not all alike, and, 
therefore, may have very different interpretations. The tree 
is carefully guarded in a suitable enclosure, and even covered 
from the inclemency of the weather, for as hitherto no success 
has attended any efforts for its propagation, its injury or 
loss is greatly dreaded. What do you think of that, grand- 
papa 

“Very remarkable,” replied the venerable gentleman ad- 
dressed, laying aside his spectacles, and fixing his eyes on the 
enthusiastic and expressive countenance of the youth. “ Very 
remarkable!’’ he repeated; ‘but there seems no peculiar 
virtue attached to the leaves of the tree. Now I know ofa 
tree whose leaves flourish in all seasons, and are good both for 
food and medicine; whose fruits, too, are perennial, and afford 
nourishment to all who pluck them; aiding their prosperity, 
and purifying their characters.” 

‘“ Indeed, where is that tree ?’’ asked Charles, eagerly. 

“It is one of very great antiquity,” rephed Mr. S——; 
“and was many centuries arriving at maturity. Its early 
growth was often hindered by those who should have 
cherished it. Sometimes it was nearly overwhelmed with 


rubbish; and sometimes so cut and hacked about, that any 
ordinary plant would have been destroyed; yet it flourished 
and grew, till from a small seed it became a wide-spreading 
tree, bearing twelve manner of fruits, to suit every month 
of the year, and leaves adapted to cure, or alleviate, all sorts 
of ailments, and to repair every variety of injury or in- 
firmity.”’ 


es LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF LIFE. 


“TI should like to see this wonderful tree; it seems more 
extraordinary than that described by Huc and Gabet; does 
it grow in this country, grandpapa ?”’ 

» “It is a native of a far more genial clime, and was first 
planted iike the tree you have mentioned, in Eastern regions, 


but, unlike Hue’s tree, it will bear transplanting into any 
climate, and its own leaves speedily transform the most un- 


promising soil into fruitful ground.” 
“ Really! I should like to examine the tree ; have yous ever 


geen it, grandpapa ?”’ 


“Yes, Charles; it was shown to me in very early life, and 


it has been my favourite resort, and the well-spring of my 
 yappiness, ever since.” 


“ Have you one in the garden then?’’ inquired Charles. 
“IT have one of my own,” replied Mr. S——, with a smile; 


4 ’ but it does not need a garden; it often produces most fruit, 
and most foliage, unter the care of those who may sing with 


‘die poet>— 
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* No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness,’ ” 

“Well, grandpapa, you puzzle me more and more; do you 
think I have ever seen this tree ?”’ 

“ You have seen it often, Charles, but it is requisite to pluck 
and eat its fruits, and study its leaves, if you would derive any 
benefit from it.”’ 

“Do please explain your meaning, dear grandpape,” said 
Charles, earnestly ; “for I am sure there is some hidden signi- 
fication in what you say.”’ 

“I have often thought,” rejoined Mr. S——, “that the — 
Scriptures may be considered as the earthly representation of 
that ‘tree of life’ described by the prophet Ezekiel (ch. xlvii.12), — 
and the Evangelist John in his isle of exile (Rev. xxii. 2). Its 
leaf is always fresh and appropriate, suiting every season, from 
the spring-time of infancy—the summer of activity—and the 
autumn of mature life, to the winter of old age. It bears 
fruit during every month, adapted to every phase of human 
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life. The simplest child can understand and gather pleasant 
wisdom from its narratives; the ripest Christian rests confi- 
dently, on its promises. In short, the Scriptures are profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness. Its histories were written for our ensample, that 
through patience and eomfort of the Scriptures, we may have 
hope ; all things were given for our admonition ; life and im- . 
mortality were brought to light by the gospel; as well as those 
terrors of the Lord, by which his apostles, when all other argu- 
ments fail, would seek to persuade men to flee from the wrath 
to come. The incomparable dreamer has inspired authority 
when he represents Christian’s wounds in his conflict with 
Apollyon being healed with a leaf put forth by an invisible 
hand; for Ezekiel declares the leaves of the tree of life are 
‘for medicine,’ and John adds, ‘ they are for the healing of the 
nations.’ ”’ 

“TI do not think I ever quite understood that passage 
of old Bunyan’s,” said Charles, “or those texts in the Bible 
either.” 

“The venerable Charles Simeon once said, he thought both 
were explained by the fact, that certain passages of Scripture 
were often peculiarly impressed on the mind, no doubt by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, whose office it is to ‘bring to 
remembrance’ whatsoever Christ has said to us, as we should 
need His sacred lessons. Such ‘leaves from the tree of life’ he 
treasured up as precious memorials of answers to prayer in 
time of need, and guidance in circumstances of difficulty. The 
Bible everywhere teaches the same thing, for the Psalmist 
pleads, ‘ Remember the word upon which Thou hast caused me 
to hope.’ The prophet Jeremiah, in his captivity, sang, ‘ Thy 
word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of mine heart.’ 
‘Prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I 
will not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing, that there shall not be room enough to receive it.’ 
Were all Christians to register the passages which have minis- 
tered to their spiritual benefit, we should doubtless find nearly 
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every text has proved good for food, or medicine to the souls 
of some.” 

“ Have you found it so in your own experience, dear grand-' 
papa ?”’ inquired the lad in a tone of deep interest. 

“Indeed I have, Charles,’ answered Mr. 8S “My 
memory recalls innumerable seasons when one of these precious 
leaves from the tree of life has revived my faith, quickened my 
veal, instructed my ignorance, or consoled my troubles, so that 
their sweet fragrance still remains, and awakens a glow ot 
grateful love to God every time they meet my eye, or sound 
upon my ear.” 

“TI have not noticed texts so much, grandpapa,”’ rejoined 
Charles, thoughtfully ; “yet, when I am an old man,-I should 
like to have similar recollections over my Bible.’’ 

“Then you must study it well now, my boy,’ replied Mr. 
S , “and make its teaching the guide of your life. You 
must lay hold of its promises, trust that God will fulfil His 
own word, and then, if you watch, you will soon perceive His 
faithfulness.”’ 

“Did you do so when you were a boy, grandpapa ?”’ 

“The first time I remember really enjoying the refreshment 
of one of these leaves from the tree of life, I was a very 
young lad taking a long stage-coach journey, quite alone, over 
a dismal and comparatively unfrequented part of the country, 
where fearful accidents were common from the roughness of the 


roads, and neither robbery nor murder were unknown, from the 
scantiness of the population and the absence of police. As we 
wound round a rocky defile, precipices were pointed out, where 
coaches with their whole complement of horses and passengers 
had been hurled down to sudden destruction, and rude monu- 
ments of stone with short inscriptions, or significant carving, 
indicated scenes of lawless violence. All these things roused 
my imagination of horrors, and to my boyish eves my stranger 
companions speedily assumed the aspect of ruthless murderers 
in disguise, ready to take my life on the first convenient occa- 
sion; but the opportune reflection that I had no tempting- 
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looking luggage, and was not clad in very costly array, quieted 
these fears till the approaching gloom of night, and the driver’s 
tales of narrow escapes from wind, hail, lightning, and af- 
frighted horses, led me to think how powerless we were in the 
darkness with tempestuous clouds gathering around us! Sud- 
denly I remembered a text my mother had taught me, ‘ The 
Lord God is a sun and shield. The Lord will give grace and 
glory; no good thing will he withhold from them that walk 
uprightly -’ and closing my eyes and ears to outward things, 
I cast myself upon God’s protection, and He remembered His 
holy promise and forthwith diffused so much peace over my 
timid heart, that I was soon enabled to realize the fact of His 
continual presence, and watchful care; and to recollect that 
even a sudden and violent death under the Saviour’s eye, and 
in the path of duty, is but falling asleep to earth, and awakening 
to heavenly bliss. My simple faith in God’s Word in that hour 
of childish alarm was confirmed by the event, for I reached my 
destination in peaceful safety ; but the sweet fragrance of that 
leaf from the tree of life left an abiding impression which has 
been renewed from time to. time in many critical epochs in my 
life, and now that I am old and grey-headed, I can say with 
David, ‘O God, thou hast taught me from my youth;.. . forsake 
me not until I have shewed thy strength unto this generation.’”’ 

“Tell me of another leaf that stited you, please,’’ said 
Charles. 

“When I was about your age, Charles, my father was sud- 
denly seized with a painful epidemic, which had swept with 
fatal violence the whole length and breadth of our land, mak- 
ing many children orphans, and many parents childless, while, 
in sume localities, whole villages were almost depopulated. My 
mother and the children had gone some distance to the funeral 
sermon of an uncle, and my father was to have joined us; 
but he came not, and late at night we were summoned home. 
in all haste, to what seemed to be his dyitg couch. We had 
ten miles to travel, and as the carriage hurried along. we had 
time enough to realize our forlorn condition, for the sufferer 
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was but a young man, and J was the eldest of a large little 
family. How should we get on if the main stay of the house- 
hold were taken from us? True, Elijah was fed by ravens, but 
miracles did not occur now; and our income, though ample, 
depended on his exertions, as he had not had time to accu- 


mulate much property. My mind instinctively turned to — 


the Scriptures, my mother’s consolation; and ‘to God the 
Lord belong the issues from death,’ seemed the word on which 
He Himself caused me to hope; for trust in that calmed all 
my fears for the future, and enabled me to assist in the anxious 
duties which awaited us at home, and which were eventually 
crowned by God’s blessing, and our dear father’s: healtb 
restored and his life prolonged for seven years, till we were 
capable in some measure of supporting ourselves.”’ 

“Then your father died early after all,’’ remarked Charles. 

“ Yes, comparatively so,’’ replied Mr. S——, “and almost 
his last speech was, ‘I cannot imagine how you will all be 
provided for, but lam swre you will have no difficulty, for I 
believe the promise, “ Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
keep them alive, and let thy widows trust in me.”’’ So 
throughout life, I have found instruction, consolation, precept, 
and reproof in these leaves from the tree of life: ‘ In the 
day when I cried, God has answered me, and strengthened 
me with strength in my soul,’ is my testimony as well as that 
of the Jewish shepherd king. You are fond of journalizing, 
Charles, and you would find it a useful exercise to note down 
the circumstances attending the impression of any particular 
passage of Scripture upon your mind. You could, if you 
please, arrange them under twelve heads, indicating the twelve 
manner of fruits spoken of by the prophet; and you will find 
some for every period, from your own blooming youth to the 
old man leaning on bis staff for very age. Every new scene 
in *life, too, introduces you to a new series of appropriate 
Scriptures, never, perhaps, heeded till your situation claims 
them. Before my father died I had never observed the many 
promises addressed specially to the fatherless ; nor did I find 
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out how God makes their cause peculiarly His own care. When 
I had children of my own, I could better understand all that 
was told us concerning the ‘fatherhood’ of God, if we may 
so speak—Ilis tenderness, His authority, His wise guidance, 
His discriminating discipline in dealing with His sinful, wan- 
dering children. When thrown, an inexperienced inquirer, 
among associates of varied opinions and zealous proselytism, 
the leaves of the tree of life were my moral antidotes to the 
moral poison of heresy, the agony of scepticism, or the palsy 
of infidelity. ‘If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally,’ and ‘the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
—that is, our mental powers—were texts engraven on my heart 
by conflicts with false doctrine of no ordinary kind, urged by 
talent and persuasion enough to perplex more wary inquirers 
after truth than most young persons in their teens generally 
are.”’ 

‘“ You seem to have found help for everything in your Bible, 
grandpapa !” 

“To be sure, Charles, for ‘the entrance of God’s word 
giveth hight—it giveth understanding to the simple;’ and now 
in my old age, I-can look back upon His ways among the 
children of men, and adore more than ever the wondrous per- 
fection of His character—the mighty range of Ilis attributes ; 
and as 1 look forward to the grave, it seems but the gloomy 
portal to a region of unclouded day—a portal at which the 
Saviour stands Himself to convoy those who have put their 
trust in Him, and present them faultless before the throne of 
God, because sprinkled with the blood of that Lamb which 
‘taketh away the sin of the world.’ Ah! my déar Charles, ] 
am nearly alone in the world now, and, feeble and weary, should 
faint in my pilgrimage but for these reviving leaves from the 
tree of life.’’ 

‘“ Not alone, dear grandpapa,’’ remonstrated Charles affee- 
tionately ; “ your children and granddhildren are round you, 
and we all love you so dearly.”’ 
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“T know it, my boy—I know it ; but I mean the companions 
of my life, those who set out with me, are nearly all in eternity ; 
and, therefore, if you live to my age you will find a sense of 
loneliness ; and it should be so—for recurring again to our 
Scripture metaphor, these leaves of the tree of life are for 
‘food’ and for ‘medicine.’ Now food and medicine must be 
taken individually, to nourish or cure the recipient; there- 
fore we must each study the Scriptures for ourselves, not by 
deputy, as ‘we cannot keep alive our own souls,’ neither can 
we ‘by any means redeem our brother ;’ each must imbibe the 
doctrines taught for his own benefit—must cast himself before 
the mercy seat. Some one quaintly remarks, that the personal 
pronouns are the very pith of the promises: the J, thou, me, 
isolates each believer as completely as if none other existed in 
the universe ; and yet the biography of the Church of God 
reveals how widely they have diffused their vivifying influence, 
for their virtue never diminishes, however many partake of it: 
indeed, the value of any special fruit in God’s treasury, seems 
enhanced by the number of those who ean add their testimony 
to its efficacy in the time of need. Pluck freely, Charles, 
from the tree of life; lay up its leaves in your heart while 
your faculties are fresh; meditate upon each, as in turn it 
yields its rich fragrance, and the failing ear will still hear 
sweet music, the dimming eye still behold bright prospects, 
as you draw near the precincts of the heavenly home, where 
perhaps some of our sweetest enjoyment may be the review 
and comparison of our experience, in the value of these leaves 
from the tree of life.”’ 


E. W. P. 


It was a wise and Christian speech of Charles the Fifth to the Duke 
of Venice, who, when he had showed him the glory of his princely palace 
and earthly paradise, instead of admiring it, or him for it, only returned 
aim this crave and serious memento, “These are the things which make 
us ULW uling to die.” — Smooth Sfones, by the Rev. H. Spurgeon. 
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BRITAIN AS A ROMAN COLONY. 


Rome was a saucy mistress, but a generous one. Exceed- 
ingly imperious and jealous of her authority, she was liberal 
and humane when her authority was respected and her desires 
were fulfilled. She behaved to her colonies a good deal in 
the way that our own “ Queen Bess” behaved to her courtiers. 
Imperiousness was accompanied either with royal wrath or 
roval favour; whilst the prudence of a consummate politician 
dictated the measures of every enterprise. Antiquarian re- 
searches in England show how much it was indebted to its 
proud conqueror, after it had learned to submit to her rule, 
and patiently bear the yoke. These researches also explain 
the clever policy by which the little Roman state was enabled to 
subdue and hold such vast colonial possessions and provinces. 
With a very limited number of Roman soldiers, she mastered 
the greater part of the known world. She gained by her arms, 
and kept by her policy. 

The whole line of the wall of Hadrian, from Bowness on 
the western coast, to Wallsend on the east, has been inves- 
tigated, and great light has thus been thrown on the Roman 
occupation of England. It appears that military stations were 
built all along this wall, which was erected for the purpose of 
keeping off the invasions of the Picts and Scots. Much of the 
materials of these dilapidated stations has been used in con- 
structing villages and barns in the vicinity; so that Roman 
masons unw ittingly hewed stones for the children of that people 
whom she kept in subjection. A telegraph, though not the 
“electric telegraph,” seems to have been employed to give 
notice of any attempt on the part of their northern foes. It’ 
cousisted of some rods, probably speaking-tubes, attached to 
the southern side of the great wall, which still shows some 
marks of the fastenings. 

The larger stations in the country became important mili- 
tary towns, inhabited chiefly by the soldiers, with their families 
and friends, who sedulously cultivated the arts of peace, and 
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lived im comfort and prosperity amongst the vanquished 
Britons. The standing force of Roman soldiers in England 
seems to have been limited to three legions. Others served 
occasionally, when need required; but these were fixtures in 
the country, and they have left memorials of themselves in 
numerous sepulchral and other inscriptions. From these we 
learn that the twentieth legion was stationed at Chester 
[Deva], the second at Caerleon [Isea}, the sixth at York 
[Eboracum]|. In these and other military towns, the floors 
and foundations of Roman houses have been discovered, with 
pavements, sepulchral urns, jars, and other domestic as well as 
military utensils. Some antiquarians suppose that we may yet 
uncover the basement of an old Roman town, a few feet under 
the present surface of the ground. 

But how could three legions keep England in subjection, 
and defend it from the incursions of the Scots? They were 
aided by another class of troops, who were located in smal! 
detachments, to form outposts along the frontiers and in other 
important places. It was here that Rome showed her jealousy 
and her acute colonial policy. These posts were formed of 
recruits, enlisted in various provinces of the Roman empire, 
commanded by Roman oflicers, and disciplined after the Roman 
model. They resembled our colonial regiments in their con- 
struction, but not in their location. Had Rome possessed our 
India, she would have had a large body of Sepoys in her 
service, but not serving in their own country: she would never 
have had a military rebellion. Companies of Negroes, Caffres, 
Hottentots, New Zealanders, South Sea Islanders, and Ame- 
rican Indians would have been interspersed through the plains 
of Bengal, with some native troops from other parts of India, 
of different language and manners; and the Sepoys would have 
served in a similar way in foreign lands. 

The Roman auxiliaries were dispersed through Britain, in 
single cohorts, placed in stations alternate with each other. 
Thus a conspiracy amongst them was impossible; for they 
differed from each other in language and manners more than 
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each of them differed from Rome. Twenty-three Roman 
stations, near Hadrian’s wall, of which inscriptions remain, 
were composed of Batavians, Tungrians, Gauls, Asturians, 
Dalmatians, Dacians, Moors, Lergi, Spaniards, &. But no 
two consecutive towns were inhabited by auxiliaries of the 
same nation. So, troops of Thracian and Indian cavalry were 
posted at Cirencester and other places. 

There were also Roman colonists introduced into England, 
consisting chiefly of disbanded veterans, who, with their families 
and friends, founded some important settlements. The first 
of these colonial towns was Colchester; but they soon increased 
throughout the country. 

It should be mentioned that the Romans tolerated the 
relivion of all foreigners. Hence the numerous altar inscrip- 
tions which remain, which make Britain appear to have been a 
rendezvous of all heathen superstitions. Altars have been 
found dedicated to Jupiter, Minerva, Mars, Mithras, Vitres, 
the Dew Matres, and other gods and, goddesses. The 
heathen were always afraid of not worshipping a sufficient 
number of deities, lest they should overlook the peculiar 
divinity of the place where they resided. As the Athenians 
erected a temple *‘ to the unknown God,” the Romans followed 
their example, by worshipping the deities of their own country 
and of the country in which they lived. A curious inscription 
lustrative of this subject, was found upon an altar at Mary- 


port. Itis as follows:— 
To the Genius of the place 
to returning Fortune 

to Eternal Rome 
and to propitious Fate, 

Gaius Cornelius 

Peregrinus 
tribune of a cohort 
from the province 


of Mauritania (aesariensis. 


Altars were also erected to the divinities of the woods and 
mountains, and to the nymphs supposed to inhabit these mys- 
terious regions. Fortune was a fayourite object of worship, 
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that she might give a helping hand, in case all other deities 
should fail. | 

By these three modes of colonization—the military towns, 
the military stations, and the colonial towns—an immense 
influence was obtained by the Romans during the five centuries 
in which they were connected with Britain, from the invasion 
of Julius Cawsar, in a.c. 55, to their final abandonment of the 
island in the reign of Valentinian, a.p. 486. The Britons were 
kept in a state of entire prostration and neglect, except in so 
far as they served their conquerors. This treatment com- 
pletely humbled them; but it made them learn from the ex- 
ample of the Romans. As the finest parts of the country were 
peopled and cultivated by foreigners, these farms, together 
with the towns, were left as a legacy to the natives, when the 
legions returned home. Nor was this legacy of trifling value ; 
for agriculture so flourished in England that it exported. 
large quantities of corn to France and Italy. The towns had 
sumptuous temples, theatres, baths, and other public buildings, 
with elegant villas in their neighbourhood. London was not a 
military station; but it contained Jarge and magnificent build- 
ings, some traces of which have been found, with a few monnu- 
mental inscriptions, dug up near Ludgate-street. Bath was 
the centre of a fashionable district, which extended to the 
coast. The richness of a Roman town is shown by the remains 
of tesselated pavements, and red or Samian pottery, which have. 
been discovered in their wealthy stations in Lancashire, York- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, and the south-western 
parts of the kingdom. 

The Romans were the originators of our pottery-manu- 
factures, since some of their kilns and other pottery-works 
have been found at Upchurch, Dymchureh, and Castor {| Duro- 
brive}, in Northamptonshire. They also commenced the 
smelting of iron in this country, as is proved by the scoriw of 
their works still found in the Forest of Dean. They first dis- 
covered and prepared lead in Britain, as the results of such 
works have been found in Allendale and Alston Moor; and to 
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them we are indebted for the first working of our collieries, 
since coal ashes have been discovered in many of their stations, 
and even stores of coal near their smelting furnaces. We need 
scarcely mention the Roman roads and bridges, which prove 
how much this country was peopled and improved by its civil- 
ized conquerors. Its commerce was extensive and lucrative, 
as we learn not only from its exports, but from the fact of 
large advances being made to the settlers, at exorbitant 
interest. 

Britain was thus raised by Roman colonization to a pitch of 
civilization and aggrandizement which 1t would not easily have 
reached by its own unaided powers. Its conquest and occupation 
by a refined nation were the means of its future greatness. 
When the Roman legions could no longer be recruited and 
supported from home, and their services were needed in Italy, 
they were reluctantly compelled to withdraw from England ; 
for, besides the constant meursions of the Caledonians, a new 
nation had begun to people parts of the country. These were 
the Saxons, who appear to have mingled with the ancient 
Britons, and with the various tribes of Roman auxiliaries who 
were by this time naturalized in the land of their occupation. 
These all amalgamated, and constituted the Anglo-Saxon race, 
which was a mixture of Britons, Saxons, and the naturalized 
auxiliaries of Rome. These now reaped the advantage of those 
civilizing arts and laws which had been introduced by the 
proud mistress of the world during the lapse of so many cen- 
turies. Had she not been prostrated at home, she would 
easily have kept her power abroad, and Britain would have 
become Italianized, like the provinces of the peninsula in 
Which Rome stood, and of which “the Republic” formed a 
small part. Some modern nations might, perhaps, take a few 
hints from the colonial policy of Rome. 
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COLOUR BLINDNESS. 


Unrit recently, little has been done to investigate this infirmity upon 
an extensive scale. Dr. Dalton, of Manchester, was the first person in 


England who drew any marked attention to the subject. He himself 


could only perceive two, or at most three, distinctions of hue in the solar 
spectrum ; and, therefore, a rainbow must have seemed to him like a tame 
arch of yellow and blue. He could perceive no distinction between 
woollen yarn, whether 4yed crimson or dark blue. Specimens of claret- 
coloured cloth be. a strong resemblance tomud. If stockings had been 
spotted with \cvod, he would hardly have suspected that the stains were 

+. more than mere dirt. He compared a florid complexion to a 
dull blackish blue upon a white ground; so that a ruddy countenance 
produced the same impression upon his retina as dilute black ink sme&red 
upon writing-paper. And when he mounted his scarlet gown at-Oxfort, 
he pronounced it to be of the same hue as the grass of the fields. 

It is, however, to Professor George Wilson of Edinburgh that the pub- 
lie is indebted for the largest collection of facts on this interesting topic, 
and to his researches we are indebted for some of the.illustrations of 
chromatic error about to be adduced. Let us premise, however, that 
though colour blindness is a defect, it is not exactly a disease. It is 
generally born with the individual, and continues with him during life. 
The eye appears to be complete in its structure, and in other respects 
discharges its duties in as exemplary a manner as the most respectable 
organ of the frame. First, there are cases in which persons are perfectly 
unable to distinguish colours at all. They know that black is black, and 
white is white; but as to the prismatic tints they are completely in the 
dark. Not many years ago there was a man in Edinburgh who was in 
this unlucky condition. By some freak of fortune, almost as whimsical 
as if a deaf person were apprenticed to an organist, this poor fellow was 
brought up a house-painter. Compelled to dabble with colours continually, 
he would shave fallen into the most egregious blunders ; but marrying 4 
woman whom he could trust to choose and mix his pigments, he was 
enabled to pursue his calling without any very violent breaches of pro- 
priety. On one occasion, however, when this valuable helpmate happened 
to be from home, the husband undertook to paint a room in a public 
building. He prepared, as he thought, a capital stone-tint, and was 
rapidly covering the walls with the mixture, when he was arrested by 
some one who told him that he was decorating the place with an unques- 
tionable blue. 

Instances like this, however, where there exists a total insensibility to 
all the leading tints, are comparatively rare. More frequently it happens 
that the individual is blind to one particular colour, or at least incapable 
of detecting any marked difference between two very discrepant hues. 
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Red is, generally speaking, the shibboleth of those who are imperfectly 
versed in the language of vision. As we call an object black when it 
reflects no prismatic ray to the eye, persons thus circumstanced will see 
little more distinction between blood and tar than a phlebotomist would 
perceive between the blood of an Englishman and that ofa Spaniard. A 
clerk in a public office frequently astonished his superiors by signing his 
name to official documents in red ink—he believing that he was domg it 
in the legitimate Japan. A gentleman who had sent a letter to his family 
whilst on a journey, was surprised to learn on returning home that the 
first part of the epistle was in black ink and the latter in red. A banker 
in London made such repeated mistakes in this way that he was at 
length compelled to keep his inks in standishes of different shapes. 
Sporting gentlemen have been known who could not discriminate be- 
tween the black coats and red ones in the field, particularly when the 
light was waning. ‘To eyes of this description a regiment of soldiers 
would appear as mild in their habiliments as if they were a regiment 
of civilians, and but for their arms, and the warlike cut of their gar- 
ments, a file of heroes might almost be mistaken for a funeral proces- 
sion. Many comical mistakes have arisen from this source. A gentle- 
man relates in the “ Philosophical Transactions” how he was shocked, 
just before the marriage of his daughter, by the appearance of the bride- 
groom in a suit of black: for in earlier times it seems that colour was 
indispensable to matrimony. Papa insisted that the poor fellow should 
go home and assume some less melancholy attire; but the bride, who 
would probably have married him in sackcloth, like a noble woman—at 
least so we suspect—rushed to the rescue, and declared that her lover 
was correctly clothed in a ric& claret-coloured dress. Such was the fact. 
One day, after service at church, a gentleman went up to a lady and 
inquired with great concern, for whom she was in mourning. Forno one, 
was the reply: why should he imagine that such was the case? The 
querist explained—was not her bonnet a deep black? Certainly not : it 
was crimson velvet! A person who had lost a relative greatly scandal- 
ied his friends by sealing his black-edged letters with red wax, just as 
many an heir at law would probably do if, after testifying his regard for 
the memory of the departed by using a sheet with the deepest and dark- 
est of borders, he were at liberty to symbolize his genuine sentiments 
when he came to the seal. But this was nothing to the blunder of an 
upholsterer’s apprentice who was sent to purchase some black cloth to 
cover a coffin, and returned with a quantity of scarlet, under the impres- 
sion that it was as sorrowful a sable as the occasion required. 

Next, let us mention a series of cases in which one colour is simply 
confounded with another. Red, for example, may be habitually mistaken 
for green, or crimson identified with blue. Take the former species of 
defect; for the clashing of green with red is one of the most popular 
forms of heterodoxy in regard to hues. A gentleman was.asked if he saw 
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any object stretched upon a hedge. He declared there was none. The 
fact was that a red cloak happened to be thrown over it; and though 
the exact position was pointed cut to him, he could not perceive any dif. 
ference in colour between the garment and the green of Nature. Boys 
have more than once become acquainted with their parachromatism—not 
certainly under that title—by finding that their companions could make 
easy havoc amongst the cherries whilst they, from imability to discrimi. 
nate between the hues of the frait and leaves, were compelled to explore 
the trees laboriously, and to commit their depredations on a very unsatis- 
factory scale. The same difficulty has attended their operations whilst 
foraging in the strawberry-beds. Other most amusing instances are on 
record. A gentleman was requested to pick out all the greens from a 
number of piéces of stained glass: he selected the red, brown, claret, 
yellow, and pink; and when asked to say which was the most emphatic 
green of the group, he unhesitatingly fixed upon the claret. A surgeon 
ealled upon his tailor, intending to order a pair of brown pantaloons: he 
selected the cleth himself; but when the garment came home, the colour 
proved to be as sanguinary as if he were on the point of starting for the 
wars. He went on another occasion, determined to secure his favourite 
brown, but not being properly aware of his defect, the result was just as 
unfortunate as before: this time the colour adopted was a violent green ; 
and the poor fellow was compelled to get the articles dyed in. order that 
he might not be mistaken for a soldier or ahuntsman. A nobleman, 
whose vision was similarly affected, began to banter his lady one day for 
wearing a scarlet dress. Her ladyship was at a loss to understand the 
joke, for her dress was as verdant as the garb of spring. A gentleman 
who was fond of drawing used to perpetrate landscapes in which the trees 
were adorned with red foliage; and when he attempted to execute a 
marine view, his waves—contrary to all precedent, except they were in- 
tended for the Red Sea—were tipped with fine crimson crests. A medi- 
eal student discovered his defect in a curious way. Whilst attending a 
course of chemical lectures, the professor performed the usual experi- 
ments to show how the colours of vegetable extracts might be changed 
by the action of acids and alkalies. Pouring his alkaline solution into an 
infusion of red cabbage, he announced that the liquid would finally be- 
come greenish. The student watched the process, but the red cabbage 
seemed to be very refractory. He waited long, expecting every moment to 
sce the little prodigy performed. The professor, meanwhile, did not appear 
to be at all distressed. There was no chuckling on the part of the stu- 
dents at his discomfiture. On the contrary, he seemed to retire from the 
c.perment as if he were perfectly victorious ; and the pupils on inquiry 
asserted that the vegetable tincture had succumbed without demur, and 
that the operation had come off with flying colours.—7he Ec/ectic. 
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TO MY MOTHER, ON HER WEDDING-DAY 


My mother! From a grateful heart, 

A grateful song to-day I'd bring; 

And strive to show thee one small part 
Of love | cannot wholly sing. 

Not quite away shall this glad day 

In thick, black darkness disappear, 

Ere one short strain has marked its rein, 
And heralded an opening year. 


Not always truest love is found : 
‘To boast itself in words most vast ; 

Not always yields the sweetest sound 
The swan whose notes shall longest last. 
Yet fain would I one moment try 

His laboured melody to steal, 

In gratitude, whose numbers rude 
Sincerest depths of truth conceal. 


"T'was thy kind arms that nursed the ehild 
W hose frailty tears of sorrow drew ; 
"Twas thy dear, patient face that smiled, 
As day by day it stronger grew ; 

‘Twas thy fond aid its slow tangue made 
Its first short syllables to spell, 

And thus hath led a wiser head 

To love instruction’s paths so well. 


T'was thy dear lips whose trué love taught 
My infant lips to lisp a prayer; 

Thy care my wayward youth that brought 
Towards our God, and fixed it there. 

Nor words alone could yield a tone 

Of holy comfort such as bade? 

My heart at first, for that to thirst 

Which only from thyself I'd had. 


"Twas more,—-a life whose sacged lamp 
Qutshone the world’s bright Wandering snare, 
And showed the beauties of the stamp 
Which on thy forehead thou didst bear ; 
(With him whose name, and heart, and fame, 
Thou boastest as thy stronger part ;) 

Nor shone less bright, because its light 

Was hid within thy woman’s heart. 
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And now, together, mother dear ! 

We’re travelling on the same strait road ; 
And one quick turn may bring us near, 
For one or both, a long abode. 

Yet not one fear shall cause a tear, 

Lest soon again we may not meet, 

And safe at home, no more to roam, 
With new delights each other greet. 


Till then I'd ask, if God so plan, 

That long together we may run, 

And share, throughout life’s future span, 
The bliss that hath so soon begun. 

Be e’er thy joy without alloy, 

And ever be thy sky as clear 

As that which now illumes thy brow, 
And heralds in this opening year ! 


And when, upon the bed of pain, 

Thou thinkest life a weary hill, 

May God soon raise thee up again, 

And give thee strength to bear His will ; 
And grant that long thy grateful song 

For lengthened years, and health restored, 
‘May yield Him praise in earthly lays, | 
And point our spirits heavenward ! 


And we, thy children, e’er will bless 

Our common God, the God of heaven, 

That He, in His good tenderness, 

To us has such a mother given. 

And still we’li pray, as day by day 

We gaze on thy dear face in love, 

That here thy care we long may share, 

And all, unbroken, meet above ! CHRISTOPHER. 

Tae Curer Butier at THE SoveREIGN’s Cornonation.—This office is 

held by the Lord Mayor for the time being, and his appointment to it is 
coeval with, or even anterior to, the institution of the- Mayoralty itself 
co nomine, For at the coronation of Richard L, in 1189, we find the chief 
magistrate of London, under the title of daiif, officiating as chief butler. 
This office was afterwards contended for by the chief magistrate of Win- 
chester, but on what grounds either side rested their pretensions cannot 
now be ascertained; but according to Maitland, a free gilt ol two hundred 
marks was the cause of its being decided in favour of London. This post 
confers the honour of presenting wine to the sovereign in a golden cup, 
and the perquisite of retaining it, together with an ewer of the same metal. 
It has ever since been claimed by the Mayors of London, by prescription. 
—Cily Press. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


THE BRAHMIN CONVERT. 


‘A terrible sacrifice thou claim’st, O God, 
From creatures in whose agonizing hearts 
Nature is strong as death.” 


Prosonno Koomar Mooxkersea, a young Brahmin of 
Northern India, was deeply solicitous on all subjects con- 
nected with religion. Of a highly intellectual and reflective 
cast of mind, he set himself to study Hindooism as it was 
practised by his father and other Brahmins of the old school. 
Very little investigation was needed to make him cast away 
this form of the hydra-headed monster as containing a mixture 
of puerile absurdity, gross impurity, and soul-destroying false- 
hood. Modern Brahmism, the religion of the great Ram 
Mohun Roy, next attracted his attention, and proved a far 
more powerful enemy to his search after truth. Ie was fasei- 
nated by its subtle reasonings and curious speculations: it 
opened to him, as he thought, a wide field for argument and 
philosophical research. He was pleased with its code of morals, 
and with the spirituality of its worship ; and he commenced in 
all sincerity of purpose to endeavour by prayer, study, and 
meditation, to obtain such knowledge of the Supreme Being as 
would lead to the absorption of his own mind into that of the 
Deity; aconsummation which is, according to Vedic philosophy, 
the greatest delight, the one true salvation, But it would 
uot do; years passed on, and the young disciple felt himself no 
nearer to God. On the contrary, love of admiration was 
strengthening; a lust for power was developing itself; intel- 


lectual pursuits became all-absorbing ; and, as he rose superior 
to the common herd, pride took possession of his heart, to the 
utter exclusion of that humility which even his own Vedas told 
him was “the highest wealth, the excellence of the weak, and 
the ornament of the strong.” A circumstance trifling in itself 
arrested him in his downward progress; and that Spirit whose 
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office it is to convince men of sin, made him see as in a picture 
clearly, that as he was distinguished from other men by his 
God-given intellect and grand power for good, so in conti- 
nuance in sin he only became a more gigantic sinner than 
those others, and drew upon his own head a fiercer load of 
punishment. Christianity showed the remedy: he heard and 
believed ; it satisfied his intellect, and, what is better, it filled 
his heart, and then he stood, firm of purpose and strong in will, 
ready to place all he loved dearest and best, on the altar of that 
great Sacrifice who hath taken away the sins of the world. 

Often had Prosonno spoken to his lovely young bride, as 
plainly as he dared, of the new religion that occupied his 
thoughts and animated his heart, but Hemlotta either could 
not or would not understand him, and always changed the 
subject to one which appeared, to her mind, less gloomy. 
Prosonno was ardently attached to his wife, and had educated 
her after their marriage as far as opportunity had allowed. He 
was not content, like most, that, whilst he himself enjoyed the 
pleasures of literature, she whom he loved best, the destined 
mother of his children, should be left with a mind uncultivated 
like the beasts that perish. So Hemlotta could read and write ; 
and knowing her great anxiety to learn more of men and things, 
Prosonno thought that as he had failed to make any impression 
on her mind on the subject of Christianity, he might legi- 
timately work on this inferior feeling, that of curiosity, to 
induce her to fly with him. 

“ Hemlotta,”’ he began one day, “do you know I had a long 
conversation about you with an English lady, a short time 
since 

“Indeed! was she very clever? as I have heard all the 
white ladies are. Does she know a great deal about every- 
thing ?”’ | 

“Yes; and she said she would be happy to teach you all she 
knew.” 

“Oh! how delightful! Will she come every day? We 
ean send the palanquin for her, can’t we? ”’ 
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‘No, Hemlotta; she cannot come here, she has a large 
family to attend to. You can go to her.” 

A dark suspicion seemed to cross Hemlotta’s mind. “ What 
do you mean? No other husband would speak like that. If 
I go there, I shall be seen by the gentleman of the house, and 
by half a dozen other men perhaps; and then your father and 
mother would hardly like to receive me as their daughter 
again.” 

“ But I should receive you, Hem.” 


* What nonsense you talk! This is not your house: 1tis not 
to be as you wish, but as they command.” 

“Then we need not come back at all: we'll get a room, I 
have no doubt, in the house of the English lady; and I shall 
soon have the pleasure of seeing my Bengalee wife as well 
informed as any white woman in the land, for the cleverness 
is in you, Hem—you know it 1s.” 

‘It is not in me,” replied Hemlotth, drawing herself proudly 
up, “to deny the grand old faith of our fathers: what is mere 
human learning in comparison with that? It 1s not in me to 
go and herd with unclean out-castes, beef-eaters, and wine-— 
bibbers—pah! It may be in you, for aught I know; for this 
is not the first time I have observed your preference for those 
filthy Christians. However, one word more on this subject, 
and I betray your secret to your father, and then .... You 
had a cousin once who wished to be a Christian: will you dare 
to re-enact that tragedy? ”’ 

Nothing rouses the ire of an Hindoo woman like an insult 
offered to Hindooism. Hindoo boys in the Christian schools 
of Bengal will learn the evidences of Christianity, and vie 
with one another who shall produce the most conclusive argu- 
ments in its favour, while the sisters of those very boys would 
load with every abusive epithet any one who dared to tell 
them this one truth: “ Your idols are silver and gold; they 
that make them are like unto them, so is every one that 
trusteth in them.” 


That voice choked with passion, that eye flashing fire, con- 
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vinced Prosonno that he must not only fly alone, but that, if 
ever he was to be a Christian at all, he must be one that 
night. But now he soothed Hemlotta, as he was well able to 
do, for she loved him; and to her the rest of that afternoon 
yielded unalloyed pleasure. Her husband spent it with her, 
he never left her side, they talked and read together, and she 
thought she had never known him so lovingly tender before. 
They laid them down to rest, and ever afterwards she was ac- 
customed to declare (whether it was a lovely dream, or her last 
waking thought, she could not tell) that she saw her husband 
bend over her that might, with looks of the saddest, the in- 
tensest love, and heard him murmur, “ God bless my precious 
wife!’ But that husband she never saw again except in 
dreams. 

Morning dawned! Prosonno was not beside her, but on her 
pillow Hemlotta found a scrap of paper with these words, 
‘“ Hem,.] am a Christian ; I go to the house of the Missionary 
of whom you have heard me speak, to solicit Christian bap- 
tism. You will join me, my heart’s jewel, will you not?”’ 

No whirlwind ever swept past with more unexpected fury, 
no thunderbolt ever fell with more astounding vehemence, than 
did this intelligence on the hearts of Prosonno’s family. 
His parents were perhaps the most truly afflicted. ‘“ We have 
heard of children being spirited away,” they exclaimed ; 
“some die of cholera, and some are drowned while bathing in 
the Ganges; but, oh ! these are light calamities compared to 
ours—anytbing would have been better than this! The honour 
of our family gone! our son sold to the stranger! our daughter- 
in-law made a widow! our caste in danger! the gods dis- 
honoured! Oh! what could have drawn down this curse 
upon our heads?” Hemlotta, on the other hand, all ber 
feelings of affection changed into deadliest hate, abused ber 
husband as a vile apostate, a heartless wretch, a renegade 
from the faith of his fathers. But the family was not 
going to sit still, and do nothing. Prosonno must be re- 
claimed ere the fatal rite of Christian baptism is adminis- 
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tered to him: for the rest atonement might be made. The 
caste he had abjured, by taking, as he must have done ere 
now, the food of the European, might be restored by a feast 
to the Brahmins; the sin that it was in his heart to become 
a Christian might also be forgiven by gifts to the priests, 
and offerings to the temples; but baptized he must not be. 
He must be brought home, whether by foul means or fair, by 
force or persuasion, by false promises or threatenings; and 
if no other means would afterwards avail to keep him at 
home, they would administer to him a noxious drug, which 
would for ever destroy his reason; but what of that? 
Anything was better than becoming a Christian; and a son 
deprived of his reason, was at least as good as a daughter! 
Such were their plans, such the very words they used. 

And Prosonno himself, where was he? In the house of 
the Missionary, sitting alone in the room where he had spent 
a sleepless night, his head resting on his hand, and his face 
wearing an expression which plainly told how much he dreaded 
the trial that was fast approaching. It was hardly seven 
o'clock when the Missionary entered. “They are come,” 
he said, “my poor young friend. Your father and your 
brothers are already here, rudely struggling for admittance.’’ 

‘So soon ?’’ was Prosonno’s faint rejoinder. “ Well, let 
them come in,” and he mentally added, “ Now, Lord! nerve 
my heart, and give Thy servant strength in his weakness.’ 

Prosonno’s father had decided thatgit was best, in the first 
instance, to use gentle means and loving words to induce his 
son to abandon a resolution which, ag he believed, had been 
adopted quite suddenly and without thought. With this feel- 
ing uppermost in his mind, the poor old man rushed into the 
apartment as soon as permission was granted, followed by two 
other sons, one older and one younger than Prosonno, and 


falling on the neck of his prodigal, he exclaimed: “ Prosonno! 
what has made you leave us in this unexpected manner ? My 
boy! you must return with me; your absence has turned our 
dwelling into a house of mourning; your mother will neither 
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eat nor drink till you come back—your mother will die with- 
out you: remember that, Prosonno.”’ 

“Father, I would willingly go back,” replied the young 
Christian, in a voice trembling with emotion, “ willingly, if it 
did not involve the sacrifice of my religion.”’ 

“A pretty religion yours is truly!” interrupted Soorjo, his 
eldest brother, becoming quite angry,—‘“ a pretty religion it 
must be that consists in dishonouring your father, causing 
your mother to die of grief; forsaking the wife you promised 
but the other day to love and to cherish; preferring strangers 
to your own brethren; and leaving the society of holy Brab- 
mins, to feed with low out-castes and unclean white men, and 
all for what ? That you may eat beef and drink wine!” 

“Oh! how can you believe that I have fallen sg low, brother?” 
pleadingly put in Prosonno; “the food you mention has been 
too long an object of abhorrence to me, brought up as I have 
been, a Hindoo, for the feeling against it to be now set aside. 
I shall probably never taste it at all; ah! no, brother, things 
far more important than these have drawn me to the religion 
of Christ.”’ 

But Soorjo would not hearken :—“ Things more important, 
indeed; And what may they be? Ah! I was forgetting ; they 
have promised youan English lady to wife, haven’t they now ? 
I know their tricks of old, and you have believed them, fool 
that you are! Now, I'll tell you what; they will make you 
a Christian ; pocket their fee of a thousand rupees for so doing, 
and then deceive you on every point.” 

“ Indeed, indeed,”’ said Prosonno; “ the Missionaries receive 
no money on the baptism of a convert, and they have made me 
no promises, such as you speak of. I want no wife, save my 
beautiful Hemlotta; ah! if she would only come to me, but 
I am afraid she never will. No! I must lose her; I must 
lose my parents’ love; in the home where I have hitherto 
been honoured and respected, I must now be regarded i 
the light of a criminal, with whom the lowest menial in our 
house would refuse to eat; I must lose all share in our father’s 
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property, and must earn a precarious subsistence how and 
where I can. I know all this full well ; no promise of earthly 
gain has urged me to the step | am about to take. No! I be- 
come a Christian because I feel 1 have a soul to be saved, sins 
to be pardoned, and eternal joys to obtain after this world 
shall have passed away, like a shadow and a dream, and Chris- 
tianity oilers mq all these things, without money and without 
price.’ 

‘ Well,” suggested his younger brother Nobo,—“ well, Pro- 
sonne, if you must be a Christian, why should that necessitate 
your leaving us? I believe with you that idols are vanity, 
and that there is but one God; but then I also see, that all 
things in nature tell us that His is essentially a spiritual 
worship. ‘To Him all nations are alike—He is neither pleased 
with rites and ceremonies, nor displeased with them. In the 
formulas of Hindooism, and in the religious services of Chris- 
tianity, it is the spiritual principle alone which he accepts; in 
the former case, the holy water ang the sandal-wood go for 
nothing ; in the latter, the bended knee, the careless hymn, 
and the quantity of words, are equally inefli¢acious ; the heart's 
adoration alone ascends to the Deity—thaé | am able to offer 
to Hlim in my private closet in my own particular way, without 
violating the first law of nature, gratitude to those who gave 
us being. You, my dear brother, may do the same. Come with 
us, Prosonno! you can have nothing to urge against my argu- 
ment; do come home with us.” 

The young convert’s reply to this subtle and specious rea- 
soning, as;well as the story of the fiery trial to which he was 
afterwards subjected on account of his Christianity, will appear 
in our next. 
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‘TIS NOT TOO LATE. 


BY MRS. J. C. WESTBROOK. 


*T1s not too late, poor wanderer! for thou art young in years ; 
Tis not too late to turn to God with penitence and tears ; | 
Tis not too late to wash thy soul in Jesus’ cleansing blood ; 
’Tis not too late to seek and find pardon and peace with God. 


*Tis not too late, poor erring one, thy footsteps to retrace ; 
‘Tis not too late to turn from sin and all its foul disgrace ; 
Tis not too late by watchful prayer thy good name to retrieve : 
"Tis not too late to comfort those who o’er their lost one grieve. 


"Tis not too late: behold and see, the pitying Saviour stands ; 

"Tis not too late for Him to free thy soul from Satan’s bands; 

"Tis not too late, oh! listen to His gentle pleading voice, ) ‘ 
“Why will ye die?” turn, sinner! turn, and angels will rejoice. 


By thy fond parents’ yearning love, their many sighs and tears, 
By every hope that yet may gild the path of future years, 

Oh! listen now to mercy’s call, its warnings do not spurn, 
And to the only path of peace, poor wanderer, return. 


Forsake, forsake, from this sad time, the wretched ways of sin; 
Hast thou not found them hard to tread? no longer walk therein. 
It is not words, nor groans, nor tears, that can repentance prove ; 
Actions alone must testify true penitence and love. 


One said, “I go;” the other “ went”—’twas de obeyed his Lord; * 
To both the Master’s will was known, but one fulfilled His word ; 
There cannot be on any soul a deeper, darker blot 

Than knowing well the Lord’s commands, and yet performing not. 


Then listen to the Saviour’s voice, and shun the sinner’s way ; 
Judgment condemns thy guilty soul, let merey be its stay: 
Now, ov is the accepted time—Oh! do not longer wait, 
Lest ere another setting sun, it may be found é00 la/e / 
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REBU KE. 


“ Thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him. 
xix. 17. 


“Don’t, Walter,’”’ murmured a low voice, and the speaker 
turned away. 

Walter and Ellen were the children of a medical man. They 
were motherless; but the first bitterness of that great grief 
had passed away. The eye had become accustomed to the 
dreary and desolate rooms, which used to be brightened by a 
mother’s presence, and the heart bore its burden as an habitual 
thing. No more overwhelming grief, or anguished struggles 
of bereaved affections. The burden must be borne, and though 
the sufferer writhe and groan at the first pressure of the leaden 
woe, when a few years, with other cares and joys, have passed 
away, violent emotion subsides, and we trace in the dimmed 
thoughtful eye, in the lip whose very smile is sad, the remains 
of a sorrow once as deep and raging as the ocean. 

Ellen had idolized her mother; to be with her, to wait on 
her, to learn of her, had been her all-engrossing pleasure. 
Everything that took her from her mother’s side, unless it 
were to minister directly to her comfort, was a wearisome task. 
Ellen was naturally shy and reserved, and found no pleasure 
in the society of those around her. She loved her father and 
brother, but never sought their company ; for even with them 
she was constrained and ill at ease; never perfectly happy 
unless alone with her best-loved parent. 

Her mother died, and perhaps to none was the shock greater 
than to Ellen; for she mourned not only the love she had lost, 
but the love she had neglected. Humbled and sad, she turned 
to the relatives left her, and became the means of giving 
much comfort to her stricken father. Her brother’s affection 
was not so easily gained. She had never constituted herself 
his companion, so he had sought companionship elsewhere, 
and the consequence was, that home was not the centre of his 
thoughts, plans, and affections. If she had always endeavoured 
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to win his love as earnestly as she did now, to interest herself 


in his pursuits, to make his evenings happy, she might have 
become his friend, confidante, and adviser; but now Ellen had 
little hope that she should ever be more to him than she was: 
for he was settled in his ways, and her reserve was daily harder 
to overcome. 

Walter was both studious and clever; but he had not that 
knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation. Amongst god- 
less companions, he had learnt godless ways, and his sister’s 
ear was oiten shocked by the careless way in which he spoke 
of sacred things, and by the foolish as well as sinful habit 
he had acquired of using the words of Scripture im light and 
ordinary conversation. At such times Ellen had a painful 
struggle between her timidity and anxious fear of offending 
her brother, and her known duty to her conscience and-to 


God. Alas! the first motive generally prevailed; words of 


reproof died on her tongue, and she testified no displeasure, 
unless her brother noticed and rightly imterpreted her flushed 
cheek and tearful eye. | 
lt was on such an occasion that the words at the be inning 
of this narrative were uttered. How many times in secret 
did Ellen mourn over these faint reproofs, and with what a 
pang did the words “ Ashamed of Jesus,”’ recur to her mind! 
She resolved over and over again, that at the next trial she 
would boldly rebuke, lovingly exhort, and faithfully warn; but 
such seasons came and went, alas! how frequently, and a 
burning blush dyed Ellen’s cheek, a trembling lip evinced her 
emotion; but the fatal thought arose, “ Not now, another time * 
[ cannot trouble him to-day; to-morrow I may have a better 
opportunity.” And again the enemy triumphed. 

Walter was soon to leave his boyhood’s home, to go forth 
into the world, where men toil for gold as though it would 
buy them happiness and heaven. Their parting Ellen often 
pictured to herself; her earnest, thrilling appeal, her brother 
convicted and penitent, loving her the more for her faithful- 
ness; and fancy, flying over many years, pointed to a man 1 
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his declining days, dating all his happiness from that sisterly 
warning, and perhaps, with careful, tender hands, training 
bud and blossom over a grave, bearing the name of Ellen 
llervey. 

Such was Ejlen’s day-dream; and perhaps her efforts to 
break silence with her brother on matters allied with his ever- 
lasting salvation, would have been greater if this fancied ex- 
hortation, with its powerful effects, had not been so frequently 
present to her imagination. Walter's evident preference for 
any society but that of home was now a great trial to his 
sister, aud many were the expedients she resorted to, in order 
to tempt him to spend his evenings with her; but she seldom 
succeeded, 

“Are yqu going out to-night, Walter?’’ she pleaded one 
evening, as she followed her brother into the hall. 

* Yes, to be sure,” was the reply; “ 1 have been working 
bard all day, and now comes my relaxation.” 

“| have been working hard all day too, Walter.” 

* Well, sister mine,” said the young man, ‘then follow my 
example, and take some reereation.”’ 

“So L intended; but L begin to fear that my recreation 
will become rather burdensome, unless | can engage you as 
my assistant; for the little Hadleys, Morlands, and Wests 
are to spend the evening here, and I really relied on your 
presence and inventive talents to make it pass pleasantly.” 

lt was a great effort to Ellen to speak thus cheerfully, while 
her heart was throbbing with doubt and fear, lest all the hap- 
piness that evening could bring to her should be crushed by 
a single word. 

lf Walter had known what unutterable pleasure his assent 
would have given, oh! would he not have answered differently ? 
As it was, with an exclamation that shocked and frightened his 
sister, he angrily advised her in all her future plans to put his 


presence out of the question, and reminded her that he hated 
children. 


len was so grieved and agitated that her hot tears fell fast, 


and while cemscience was crying, “Seize this opportunity ; 
speak. to him, now; beg him, entreat him ; tell him you will not 
heat in cowardly silence the holy name of God dishonoured 
and profaned.; conjure him by the love he bears to himself and 
to his departed mother, to renounce this deadly habit!” selfish 
and mistake) affection whispered, “No,no; not now. I have 
offended hin already ; if I say more it will but make the matter 
‘worse; he will be still more displeased, and perhaps repeat 
those awft/| words. I cannot—oh! I cannot!’’ Again was 
conscience ‘stifled, and another opportunity lost; and she let 
him leave the house without more reproof than “Ob, Walter, 
did not.Jijsus Christ. become a little child?’’ Ellen, Ellen; 
these poor words of yours were not, we may hope, entirely 
- wmbeeded:| but oh that you had spoken more boldly and 
faithfully! If you had gone to the Bible and taken some of its 
solemn. hyart-searching words, even as David from the brook 
chose the smooth polished stones, before his encounter with 
the giant, they might have sunk deep into his heart, and saved 
you from 4 lifetime of awful uncertainty. 

That very night Ellen was sent for to watch by earned 
side of a dying friend. 
Days pxssed away; each night and morning found the suf- 
rine hovering between things seen and ‘unseen, and Ellen 
could not leave. As the spirit passed from its earthly taber- 
nacle, leaving a gap in the ranks of Mammon, a youthful form 
pressed forward and filled the vacant place, to strive as others 
had done and were doing, for ‘gold, fame, and happiness, as 
though the past were a dream, the future—nothing. 

Yes, on Eilen’s return, she found her brother gone. Where 
was now that fancied parting—his conversion, and herself at 
peace with (Iod? Yes; he had gone, and no one had re 
minded him that he had an immortal soul ; he bad gone, and 
mo one had cried in his ear, “ What shall it profit aman if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?” He was gone; 
and Ellen hurried to her own room to pray; and oh! how 
earnestly she prayed, how bitter were her tears and self- 
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reproaches! Then in the solitude of her chamber, urged on 
by the accusations of her conscience, she did all that now could 
be done. She sat down to write to him. | Lovingly, humbly, 
fervently, she wrote, and then laying it before God, she cried 
for the pardon of her sin, and entreated, with agony and tears, 
that His blessing might accompany her words. 

Tt was all too late. That letter was never read by Walter. 
As the ink dried in Ellen’s pen, his life was slowly ebbing 
away. 

At eight o'clock that morning, he had taken his séat in the 
train in buoyant health and spirits. An hour passed away; 
thea an awful crash, mingled with the shrieks of the passengers, 
proclaimed some fearful accident. An hour more, and Walter 
Hervey, mangled, yet. breathing, \ith a child in his arms, was 
carried to an adjacent building, which had already received the 
lifeless and shattered remains of many of his fellow-travellers. 
A few had escaped, but slightly injured, and one of the sur- 
vivors, who had been in the same carriage as Walter, remarked 
that he thought it most likely that so young and active a lad as 
Walter might have escaped, if he had not persisted in encum- 
bering himself with a child, that its nurse might have a better 
chance in that fearful struggle for lite. The nurse was among 
the killed, but the child, almost se rca: was taken from its 
dying preserver’s arms. | 

As he drew his last breath, he iecaibsiant “Tell Ellen, x 

——’’ but the sentence was never finished. 

Poor Walter! many tears were shed for him, but none were 
so bitter as Ellen’s. How small the hope, how dreadful the 
uncertainty, attending such a death! Think not that Ellen was 
peculiarly culpable ; shé was not more guilty, but more severely 
tried, than many. If any one ever seen by us, to whom we 
might have spoken a word in season, has died without that 
“hope that maketh not ashamed ;”’ who shall say that we are 
guiltless concerning the soul of that map, woman, or child ? 

Grex. . 
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(FOR THE FLY-LEAP OF A BIBLE.) 


Vetted are the orbs of heaven by clouds of sin; 

No ray can pierce the over-hovering gloom ; 

Death digs his pit-falls and spreads many a gin: 

To lose the path of life were mortal’s doom ; 

But thou, dear Bible! lamp of heavenly ray, 

Castest before men’s feet thy boonful sheen, 

That e’en the simple may not lose the way, 

Nor fail to step all dangerous points between. 

Wisdom-lit lamp! thou shinest not abroad 

With various brilliancies to charm the ken— 

To please each whim and fancy untoward, 

And easily enticed conceit of men. 

Oh may I grateful be that thou art mine, 

And humbly tread the road where thou dost shine ! 
PHEJOs. 


REVIEWS. 


The Two Lights ; or, Reason and Revelation. By the Rev. W. Leask, D.D. 
London: Book Society. Pp. 216. 


Tuts is a revised and cheap edition of a book which has been deservedly 


- popular wherever it has been known. To our minds, it is one of the best 


of the many works which have proceeded from the pen of Dr. Leask, and 
is a striking illustration of his versatile genius. The design is to expose 
the fallacy and danger of rejecting revelation, and accepting reason as our 
guide. As this is an error to which youth is strongly tempted in the 
present day, the author has chosen the history of Two Young Men, to 
serve as a beacon to warn the thoughtless and incredulous, and as 4 
stimulus and encouragement to the earnest and believing. James Leonard, 
twenty-one years of age, the articled clerk to a solicitor; and Alfred 
Ashby, twenty-three years of age, assistant to a bookseller, are friends 
and schoolfellows, residing in the city of Bath. The latter is the only 
son of a widowed mother, who is dependent upon him for support. She 
is described as “one of those highly privileged Christians who really and 
truly dive by faith”—persons whose profession of confidence in the good- 
ness and wisdom of the great Father, is simply the expression of their 
settled convictions, based on believed promises, and strengthened by long 
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experience, She had long since given up the cold art of reasoning on — 
probabilities, or trying to remove doubts by ‘logic. Hers was childlike, 
unwavering trust in the word of her Saviowr, And she was not “ put to 
shame.” Leonard’s parents were ceremonially religious ; his father being 
one of the churchwardens of the parish in which they lived; they regu- 
larly attended worship, but “their ideas of religion were, like those of 
too many others, crude, ill-digested, and unspiritual.” As like causes 
produce like effects, it is not surprising that the views and characters of 
these young men should have received their tone from the parental in- 
fluences to which they were respectively exposed. The fruit of for- 
malism was pride and scepticism; the fruit of genuine piety was humble 
child-like faith. In other words, Leonard resolved in religious matters 
to follow Reason—Ashby to be guided by Revelation. 

Space will not permit us to make many extracts, but we give the 
following, which exposes one of the most hackneyed arguments of the 
infidel school. ; 


“ Ashby.—Am I to conelude that you will not believe anything which you do 
not understand ? 

Leonard.—I mean that. 

Ashby.—Very well. You see that beautiful, undulating scene stretching before 
us onwards to the neighbourhood of Bristol. What gives it its beauty? 

Leonard.—Variety, meadows, flowers, trees, cultivated fields, green slopes, 
gardens, water, and so forth. 

Ashby.—These are all, external appearances. But is there not something 


more ? 

Leonard.—Yes, there bai light through which we see, and which forms a 
picture of these things upon the retina. 

Ashby.—Yes, and there is a third thing which wonderfully enhances the beauty 
of the scene, namely, the fact that the whole ts alive. The grass, the flower, the 
shrub, the tree, are all alive. Dead things are never beautiful. It is life in the 
scene which gives it its extreme attraction. 

Leonard.—T hat is a fine remark, and perfectly new to me. 

Ashby.—I confess I am pleased with the thought myself, which occurred to 
me at this moment. But now to proceed. You believe in the reality of this 
fine scene, and in the existence of the various things which constitute its 
beauty ? 

Leonard.—Of course I do. 

Ashby.—Do you understand these three things which combine to produce this 
result—the result, namely, of a beautiful scene in nature? These three things, 
we have concluded, are light, the eye, and the principle of vegetable life, Let 
us take these in their order. Do you understand what light ts? 

Leonard.—There are various theories. Some suppose it to consist of infinitely 
small particles emitted from the sun. Others think ita laminous ether floating 
through the universe. But I do not know which, or whether either of them is 
the correct theory. I have not paid much attention to astronomy and such 
sciences. 


Ashby.—That is to say, you do not understand what light is ? 
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Leonard.—lI confess it. 

Ashby.—And yet you believe in its existence ? 

Leonard.—Ah! you fancy you have caught me; but not so fast. J see it, and, 
of course, I believe in it. “ Seeing is believing,” you know. 

Ashby.—Indeed! I know nothing of the kind. “ Seeing is believing,” is a 
popular absurdity, and nothing more. But let that pass. Are you quite sure 
you see the light? Or is it not more correct to say that you see by means of 
light, or in, or through light ” 

Leonard.—This never struck me. Perhaps you are right. 

Ashby. —tIn like manner, may it not be that though we see not God himself, 
yet by or through the light of revela.ion we see that He is, and that He is pos- 
sessed of certain glorious attributes, to which certain names are given to help us 
to apprehen~ ‘neir reality, though it is literally impossible that we can comprehend 
them in the entirety of their greatness ? 

Leonard.—You begin to interest me. 

Ashiy.—The second thing to be noticed is the eye. You have paid some at- 
~omtion to opties,the beautiful science which treats of light and vision. Do you 
understand it fully ? 

9 mard.—At once I answer, scarcely anything about it. 
by.—That is candid. Yet you enjoy that exquisite landscape. Oh! who 
tell? May it not be a faint reflection of some scene in the upper paradise, 
n which the eye of faith rests with unspeakable delight? James, itis a cold 
to be a sceptic. 

ivoeard.—Alfred, you are an enthusiast. 

Ashiy-— Now, the third point is life. Do you understand what that is? 

Leonard. —Do you mean vegetable or animal ? 

Ashby.— lt matters not. I mean the principle of life, without respect to the 
manifestacen. 

Leonard.—Let us go home. Whar is the use of arguing thus? I do not sup- 
pore that any person fully undermsuands the principle of life. 

Ashty.—-\ agree with you; and yet you believe in it, with all its mystery, just 
gecanse vou feelit. The nse of my argument is to try to convince you of the 
tier falleey ander which that man labours who refuses to believe what he does 
™ nonderstand. The suber fact is, there is nol one thing in the whole compass of 
reation fJuliy understood by any human being. Ina single drop of water in that 
— your side there is mystery enough to baffle the wisdom of the wisest 
philosopher now living on the eart) So far as ] am concerned, I have made my 
election—to live by faith. 

Leonard.--And 1 mine—to tre my own reason.” 


The subsequent career of the two friends confirms the truth of those 
portions of Seriptwre, “ He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” 
*l'rust in the Lord vith all thine heart, and lean not to thine own under- 
standing ; in all thy wavs acknowledge him, and he will direct thy path.” 

The greit metropolis presents its temptations, and has its trials for 
yoth; the one falls while the other is preserved ; the one is driven almost 
to despair from want, while the other is sustained under the most trying 
circumstances, faith shining the brightest in the hour of adversity. 
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Happily, however, the erring one is ultimately snatched from the vortex 
into which he has been whirled, and seeks a higher and purer light than 
that of unaided reason for his guide. In Jesus he “finds rest unto his 
soul.” 

The book is characterised by a spirit of genial, earnest piety, and at 
the same time is written in a racy, humorous style. It is worth a cart- 
load of many of the so-called religious tales of the day, and cannot fail to 
be useful, especially to young men. 


The Broad Road and the Narrow Way; a brief Memoir of Eliaa Ann 
Harris. London; Nisbet and Co, 


Ir is the relation of such biographies as this that forcibly shows to us 
all, and especially to young persons, the reality of religion, the need of a 
change of heart, the powerlessness of the world’s delights to give trae 
enjoyment, and the joys connected with a consecration to the Redeemer. 
Eliza Harris was a young lady, having many temporal advantages, being 
the daughter of a prosperous tradesman at Bristol. 


‘Tt was at the age of sixteen that Eliza was sent to a boarding-school, Mrs, 
B——, who conducted it, was a kind, conscientious, and pious woman, and was 
much distressed by the inveterate dislike which her pupil manifested to every- 
thing of a religious character. A high-spirited girl, impatient of control, and 
disliking all serious things and serious people, she appeared to be, of all her 
pupils, the least accessible to admonition and instruction. On one occasion she 
called Eliza into her room, and talked to her earnestly and affectionately on the 
themes so all-important and yet so unwelcome to young persons—the value of 
the soul, the uncertainty of life, and the possibility of an early grave. At length 
Eliza wept, said that she would really think over what had been said to her, and 
promised to begin to pray. She returned home for the holidays, and appeared 
to be slightly influenced by the conversation with her governess. But long 
before the holidays were over, all impression had passed away, and she went back 
to school as thoughtless and irreligious as before.” 


Notwithstanding the continued affectionate appeals of her governess, 
and of other friends, she continued unconcerned, and because “ she did 
not choose to be talked to in that style,” persuaded her parents to remove 
her from school sooner than was intended. She then gave herself up to 
amusements and gaiety. When twenty years old (in the year 1854), 


“Cholera had re-appeared, especially in Bristol. One morning Eliza felt 
slightly indisposed. She imagined her symptoms to be those of incipient 
cholera, and she thonght it was come to her. She awoke from her dream of 
pleasure, and her awaking was instantaneous and complete. She awoke to the 
consciousness of a wasted life, of a neglected soul, of an offended God, of a 
despised and insulted Saviour. She believed that she was about to be suddenly 
called into His presence, and into a world for which she had not made the 
‘lightest preparation, with the weight of unforgiven sin and rejected mercy on 
her soul. The indisposition which had alarmed her did nof prove to be the 
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Aacient Nineveh : « Sry for the Towng, London Sunday School: Union, 
Pp. 79. Price Is. 6d. 


its history is not nor cam it ever be considered stale or uninteresting when 
looked at as corroborative of the trath of Bible history. Besides, 90 long 
as there are children growing up into youth, so 
information on the imaportant discoveries made by Botta and Layard. 
This little volume will be found to contain a good bird’s-eyo view, ae. it 
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THE CITY MILA. 
BY JOHN TILLOTAOR. 


From sunny Italy, famous alike for its bhai of arte and 
arme—from Italy, glorious and beautiful even in ite dotay, has 
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the earth shook beneath the rush of advancing squadrons; 
the air was rent with the roar of cannon and sharp rattle of 
musketry ; Death was out a mowing, and cut down the living 
grass with a strong hand and a sharp scythe; miles of slain 
turned up their rigid features to the sky ; ghastly processions 
of wounded—poor, broken, shattered, bleeding wrecks—were 
seen returning from the blood-red battle-fields; hospitals were 
crowded, graves were filled, homes were made desolate: such 
are the accessions of glory—glory that shines out in coloured 
lamps, and waving flags, and brave cavalcades, that asserts 
itself in the discharge of jubilant artillery, in the loud shout 
and the ringing of bells, and that in a rich swell of harmony 
gives thanks to God—the God of all peace! 

Well, it is an old story, that of war, a story that it was de- 
voutly hoped had come to a conclusion when, eight years ago, 


“ Europe, and the scattered ends 

Of our fierce world, were mixed as friends 

And brethren in the halls of glass.” 
Such hope was disappointed. Reading the journals of the last 
few weeks, it almost seems as though the world had rolled 
back fifty years, and that the old war of which our fathers and 
grandfathers have told us was being re-enacted. Another 
Napoleon, with an invincible army, has rushed like a moun- 
tain torrent over the Alpine boundaries of Italy, and engaged 
another Austrian Emperor; defeated over and over again 
another Austrian army—even on the same fields, almost on 
the same days, has achieved new victories, until, as of old, 
Milan was evacuated, and the victorious Emperor dated his 
despatches from that chief seat of Austrian power in Italy. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in seizing upon 
Milan, the Allies—that is to say, the French and Sardinians— 
took the strongest position from the Austrians. Milan is 
a place of no great strength.’ Its wall is a boundary and 
not a fortification, intended merely for police purposes and the 
prevention of smuggling. Its gates are not those of a forti- 
fied city, but are iron folding-doors between ornamental pavi- 
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lions. The Castle consists of little more than a square barrack, 
quite incapable of resisting heavy artillery; but Milan is 
nevertheless a place of very congiderable importance, and as 
such is especially interesting at the present time. 

The reception given to the Emperor Napoleon and to the 
King of Sardinia by the Milanese was marked by the warmest 
enthusiasm. “The King and Italy for ever!” was the cry 
raised everywhere ; and at every available point the tricolour— 
red, white, and blue—was exhibited: it waved from the house- 

tops, fluttered from the windows, was seen on the coats of the 
men, on the bonnets of the women, caught the eye at every 
turn, on the charity box of the blind beggar, and from the 
topmost pinnacle of the Cathedral Church: the ordinary routine 
of business was given up, the Milanese were as merry as 
emancipated slaves; no iris was so beautiful in their eyes as 
the tricolour, no company so welcome as French soldiers, no 
music so charming as the rat-a-plan, no cry so heart-stirring as 
Vive Italie! | 

Indeed, no one at all acquainted with the iron rule of Austria 
can feel surprised at the énthusiasm of the Milanese. The 
white-coated soldiers kept them in arbitrary subjection, The 
spy system was constantly maintained; obedience to authority 
rigidly enforced; the prison, the gibbet, the lash were freely 
used. Everybody seemed to be under suspicion. The tourist 
who meant nothing but to see as much as possible of Italy in. 
the least possible time, and who, wearied with a long ride in a 
post-chaise, might be comforting himself with some Milanese 
delicacies, would have his privacy intruded upon either by an 
official person or mine host himself, with an awful volume in 
which he was required by the argus-eyed Austrian authorities to 
reply to a dozen questions, touching his name, age, condition, 
whether married or single, whence from, whither going: apd 
sundry other impertinent queries, answers to which were re- 
quired at once on pain of lodging in an Austrian gaol. \ Thus 
residents and mere birds of passage were hardly dealt with by 
the Austrians, and no tourist or Milanese bas cause to mourn 
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for the last of the white coats. But Milan has seen the last of 
her Austrian masters. The allies after driving the Austrians to 
their quadrilateral stronghold, first of all proposed an armistice, 
and then startled all Europe by making peace. Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph met together at Villafranca, and peace is the 
result. The Italian states are formed into a confederation, 
with the Pope as honorary president; Lombardy is annexed to 
Sardinia; Venetia is still held by the Austrians, so that the 
peace does not secure all that war promised. However, Milan 
is no longer an Austrian city, and Lombardy owns Victor 
Emmanuel as king. 

The first thing to be noticed of Milan is its great extent 
as compared with its population. It is ten miles in circuit, 
and contains about 168,000 people. But the fact is, that the 
area enclosed by the tree-planted rampart comprises not only 
the city and suburbs, but a number of gardens and orchards, 
the actual city occupying an area of about five miles in the 
centre, and being surrounded by acanal. The city is'irregu- 
larly laid out, and contains some broad and handsome streets, 
and many narrow and unprepossessing lanes andalleys. There 
is an appearance of activity, wealth, and enterprise, not to be 
found in all Italian cities. The buildings are symmetrical and 
scrupulously clean; the variety of architecture to be seen in 
Venice and Verona is unknown in Milan: straight houses on 
this side of the way face straight houses on that side of the 
way ; everything—that is, everything appearing on the surface 
—is fresh and new, and looks very much as if the houses were 
out on parade under the eye of an Austrian martinet. The 
city is, therefore, less striking in its general appearance than 
Genoa, Florence, Turin, Venice, or Verona. 

Milan Cathedral (see Illustration facing p. 65) stands in 
the’ middle of a spacious square, which occupies the centre of 
the city. It is an immense Gothic structure, inferior in size 
only to St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s. It is built entirely of white 
marble—that is to say,"all of it which is yet finished ; for the 
building, begun by John Galeazzo, first Duke of Milan, in 1885, 
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is not yet completed! The effect on first observing the facade 
of this church is overwhelming ; there is something so magnifi- 
cent in its proportions, in its general design, in its elaborate 
detail, that one feels inclined to believe there is nothing like it in 
the world. Your architectural friend, who looks at everything 
through professional spectacles, begs you to observe the incon- 
gruity of introducing Grecian doorways and windows into a 
Gothic front ; but to you it seems perfection—your eye wanders 
from pier to pier, from pinnacle to pinnacle, up tower and spire, 
to the glittering figure of the Virgin; you glance, on entering, 
on double aisles, and clustered pillars, and lofty arches, and 
innumerable niches, and gilded shrines, and majestic figures— 
upwards to the shadowy roof, downward on the coloured marbles 
of the pavement. Your architectural friend whispers, that 
there are several mistakes, especially that the Gothic orna- 
ments are Grecianised ; that there is an anomaly in the bases 
and capitals of some of the pillats ; that, in fact, it is not quite 
so perfect as it might be, which is saying what might be said, 
perhaps, of every building, certainly of most, since presump- 
tuous builders set to work on Shinar’s plain. 

The form of Milan Cathedral is that of a Latin cross; its 
length internally is 493 feet ; its whole width, 177 feet ; length 
of transept, 248 feet; height of the nave, 152 feet; to the 
top of the spire and statue, 356 feet; there are 52 piers, 98 
pinnacles, and 4,400 statues. , 

Beneath this majestic buildiag is a subterranean ehapel, 
which, in duty bound, we visit There repose the earthly 
remains of San Carlo Borromeo. It is a singularly-looking 
crypt, octagonal in form, lined with silyer and decorated with 
pictures, representing the leading events in the saint’s life. 
For the gratification of the visitor the front of the altar, 
blazing with gold and jewels, is slowly removed (by a wind- 
lass) ; and there is seen, by the pale light gleaming in from 
above, the decaying body of a mgn clothed in a bishop’s robes, 
_with crozier and mitre, radiant with gems and swathed in 


softest silk. There is something hideous and revolting in the 
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spectacle; the flashing jewels and rich raiment impressively 
contrasting with the shrivelled form of that decaying mummy, 
and furnishing a striking comment on the texts, “ Vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity ;’ “ Dust thou art; to dust shalt thou 
return.” 

But let us not do injustice to the memory of San Carlo 
Borromeo: no fault of his that his poor body should be made 
a raree-show; while living he was a kind and charitable man, 
a good friend to the sick and the poor, and a stout enemy to 
church abuses. It would be an excellent thing if Rome had 
more living priests as honest and true-hearted as Borromeo, 
and an honour to her calendar if it contained no names less 
worthy than his; but he was not a favourite while living: 
once he was almost murdered at the altar by a brother 
priest, Rome very well knowing how to stone her prophets and 
then to build them sepulchres. 

Leaving the Cathedral, we wander away to other less diatin- 
guished churches. 

Here is the Church of St. Ambrose. It is said to be about 
1400 years old, but this is obviously untrue; so it is that the 
doors were made at the time of Theodosius, as they were actually 
made four centuries after his death; so it is that the church 
contains the brazen serpent made by Moses in the wilderness, 
the fate of that serpent being distinctly mentioned in the 
Bible. But the church is really a very old and very handsome 
building, with quite enough beauty to excite admiration, and 
quite enough interest to arouse inguiry without overstepping 
the plain boundary-line of truth. St. Ambrose, by the way, 
deserves to be remembered with esteem. He was the intrepid 
champion of Christianity during the dark and stormy days 
which closed the fourth century, and remained faithful to his 
charge without soliciting the favour or fearing the displeasure 
of crowned heads. It was in this church that the German 


' Emperors formerly received from the Archbishop the tron crown 


of Lombardy; this iron crown was made—here the Romish 
Church indulges in bold and palpable fiction—of one of 
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the nails employed at the Crucifixion. The iron forms buta 
small part of the crown, which is of gold emblazoned’ with 
flowers. Just before the war broke out, it was removed from 
Milan by the Austrian authorities, lest, haply, Napoleon or 
Victor Emmanuel might seize upon it, and, in the language of 
the great Napoleon, exclaim: “ God has given it to me ; lec him 
take heed who touches it!’’ 

Other churches demand our notice. We may pass that 
of St. Eustorgio, which boasts of containing the sarcophagi 
of the wise men who followed the star of our Saviour from 
the East ; several other churches containing treasures oi equal 
importance may be left unvisited; many of those whose anti- 
quity would commend them to notice have been modernized, 
and spoiled entirely by those Goths and Vandals, the restorers. 

The ¢hurch of the Madonna delle Grazie contains the’ cele- 
brated picture of the “ Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 
There it is, the great masterpiece of a great master, but so 
touched up, cleaned, restored, repainted over and over and over 
again, that scarcely any portion of the original remains; and 
what with French soldiers (of the old war) using it asa target, 
Austrian prisoners throwing stones at it as an amusement, 
somebody of a sanitary turn giving it a coat of whitewash, 
somebody else enthusiastically washing the whitewash off, and 
the feet of the figure of our Saviour being cut away—by order of 
the superior of the convent, to heighten a doorway communi- 
cating with the refectory—the beauty of the original is not 
to be traced, and there is nothing to excite any other —e 
but that of indignation at the spoilers. 

Milan has not served all her pictures so badly as Da Vinci's 
“Last Supper.’’ It possesses some noble collections of first-rate 
paintings. It has, besides, several excellent libraries, contain- 
ing rare volumes and manuscripts of incalculable value. It 
has seven or eight theatres, of which the Teatro della Scala is 
the largest and most famous. The boxes of this theatre are 
fitted up as elegant little rooms, where the visitors sit and sip 
coffee, or drink wine, playing at games, amusing themselves in 
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any way but by observing the stage — except during the 
dancing, that, according to most authorities, attracts attention 
when everything else fails. 

There are, in Milan, several charitable institutions, ‘adil 
for infancy and old age, for sickness and poverty. The large 
hospital, founded three hundred years ago by Sforza, is open 
to all applicants, whatever their country, religion, or disorder. 
Portraits of the different benefactors to this institution hang 
on its walls : those who have contributed little are represented 
standing; those who have given much are sitting at their ease. 

In addition to the hospitals and almshouses, Milan is notice- 
able for its educational institutes : but the education imparted is, 
or rather was, measured out by Austrian standard, and of such 
sort only as met with the approval ofthe Emperor. Our Public 
Schools, Free Schools, National Schools, Infant Schools— 
most of all, our Sunpay ScHoOoLs,* would never flourish in 
Austrian soil, especially while overshadowed by a Jesuits’ Col- 
lege. However, a change has already taken place — let us 
hope it will be a change for the better. 

There is an old Milanese legend, that, long years ago, in 
the remote age of once upon a time, there was a dragon—a 
pestiferous, fire-breathing dragon—who held Milan and all the 
country round in awe, diffusing pestilence wherever he went, 
and devouring every one he met. Nothing could be more 
terrible than the condition of the wretched people; slowly 
they pined away, until it was feared that Milan would soon 
be a city of the dead. The priests tolled the bells and chanted 
the Miserere; the people flocked around the altars, and gave 
handsomely towards the support of the monasteries; but the 
dragon still made his nightly circuit of the walls and breathed 
out pestilence and fire. Then there came a champion clothed 
in mail, with a sharp sword. and a stout shield, and he, for- 


* Cardinal Borromeo commenced Sunday Schools in Milan, and up toa recent 
period classes were assembled in the Cathedral every Sunday. We are afraid, 
however, that the teaching therein is widely different from that in English Sun- 
day Schools. 
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sooth, would go forth and fight the dragon. He sought him 
in his cave, roused him by clashing his sword and shield 
together, and when he came forth, huge, grim, and hornble, 
defied him to mortal combat, and with a dozen vigorous 
strokes despatched him. This was none other than Uberto 
Visconti, the deliverer of Milan; and when he entered the 
city, the people flung flowers in his path and sang his praises in 
the loudest strains—strains such as free men only can raise. 

Now that Milan is freed from the Austrians, perhaps a certain 
Scarlet Dragon may get adeath-blow, and religious freedom— 
best of all freedom—result therefrom. 


RED-LETTER DAYS. 
AUGUST. 


24. St. Bartholomew.—This day is kept in commemoration 
of the Apostle so named. There ‘is no account in Scripture of 
his labours or death. He is supposed to have been the same 
person who, in John’s gospel, is called Nathaniel, the latter 
being his real name, and the former merely expressing his 
filial relation. He was one of the disciples to whom our Lord 
appeared, after his resurrection, at the Sea of Tiberias; he 
was also a witness of the Ascension, and returned with the 
other apostles to Jerusalem. Of his subsequent history there 
is little more than vague tradition. He is said to have suffered 
crucifixion at Albanopolis in Armenia. 

The day will always have a melancholy interest connected 
with it, on account of the horrible massacre of Protestants in 


France in the year 1572. 
CHRONOS. 
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Mr. Biackwa.u having found that flies could walk up the sides of an 
exhausted receiver, denied that their suckers have any such power 
of forming a vacuum as is ascribed to them, and explained their 
ability to climb up vertical polished bodies, such as glass, by the me- 
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chanical action of the minute hairs which clothe the inferior surfaces of 
the suckers, nearly as Dr. Hooke had suggested ; but further experiments 
having shown him that flies cannot walk up glass which is made moist by 
breathing on it, or is thinly coated with oil or flour, he was led to the 
conclusion that these hairs are in fact tubular, and excrete a viscid fluid, 
by means of which .they adhere to dry polished surfaces; and on close 
inspection with an adequate magnifying power, he was always able to 
discover traces of this adhesive material on the track on glass both of 
flies and \arious insects with pulvilli, and of those spiders which have the 
same power of climbing polished surfaces, such as Salticus scenicus, &c. 
On repeating Mr. Blackwall’s experiments, I found, just as he states, 
that when a pane of glass of a window was slightly moistened by 
breathing on it, or dusted with flour, blue-bottle flies, the common house- 
flies, and the common bee-fly (Hristalis tenar) all slipped down again the 
instant they attempted to walk up these portions of the glass;.and I 
moreover remarked that each time after thus slipping down, they imme- 
diately began to rub first the two fore tarsi, and then the two hind tarsi, 
together, as flies are so often seen to do, and continued this operation for 
some moments before they attempted again to walk. This last fact 
struck me very forcibly, as appearing to give an importance to these 
habitual procedures of flies that has not hitherto, as far as I am aware, 
been attached to them. These movements I had always regarded as 
meant to remove any particle of dust from the legs, but simply as an 
affair of instinctive cleanliness, like that of the cat when she licks herself, 
and not as serving any more important object ; and such entomological 
friends as I have had an opportunity of consulting, tell me that their view 
of the matter was precisely the same; nor does Mr. Blackwall appear to 
have seen it in a different light, since, though so strongly bearing on his 
explanation of the way in which flies mount smooth vertical surfaces, he 
never at all refers to it. Yet, from the absolute necessity which the flies 
on which I experimented appeared to feel of cleaning their pulvilli, im- 
mediately after being we‘ted, or clogged with flour, however frequently 
this occurred, there certainly seems ground for supposing that their usual 
and frequent operation for effecting this by rubbing their tarsi together 
is by no means one of mere cleanliness or amusement, but a very 
important point of their economy, essentially necessary for keeping their 
pulvilli in a fit state for climbing up smooth vertical substances by con- 
stantly removing from them all moisture, and still more all dust, which 
they are perpetually liable to collect. In this operation the two fore and 
two hind tarsi are respectively rubbed together for their whole length, 
whence it might be inferred that the intention is to remove impurities 
from the entire tarsi; but this I am persuaded is not usually the object, 
which is simply that of cleaning the under side of the pulvilli by rubbing 
them backward and forward along the whole surface of the hairs with 
which the tarsi are clothed, and which seem intended to serve as a brush 
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for this particular purpose. Sometimes, indeed, when the hairs of the 
tarsi are filled with dust throughout, the operation of rubbing them 
together is intended to cleanse these hairs ; because without these brushes 
were themselves clean, they could not act upon the hairs of the under 
side of the pulvilli. Of this I witnessed. an interesting instance m an 
Eristalis tenax, which by walking on a surface dusted with flour had the 
hairs of the whole length of the tarsi, as well as the pulvilli, thus clogged 
with it. After slipping down from the painted surface of the window- 
frame, which she in vain attempted to climb, she seemed sensible that 
before the pulvilli could be brushed it was requisite that the brushes 
themselves should be clean, and full two minutes were employed to make 
them so by stretching out her trunk, and passing them repeatedly along 
its sides, apparently for the sake of moistening the flour and causing its 
grains to adhere; for after this operation, on rubbing her tarsi together, 
which she next proceeded to do, I saw distinct little pellets of flour fall 
down. A process almost exactly similar I have always seen used by blue- 
bottle flies and common house-flies, which had their tars! clogged with 
flour by walking over it, or by having it dusted over them; but these 
manceuvres are required for an especial purpose, and on ordinary occa- 
sions, as before observed, the object in rubbing the tarsi together is not 
to clean ‘hem, but the pulvilli, for which they serve as brushes. Besides 
rubbing the tarsi together, flies are often seen, while thus employed, to 
pass the two fore tarsi and tibiae with sudden jerks over the back of the 
head and eyes, and the two hind tarsi and tibiz over and under the wings, 
and especially over their outer margins, and occasionally also over the 
back of the abdomen. That one object of these Operations is often to 
clean these parts from dust I have no doubt, as on powdering flies with 
flour they thus employ themselves, sometimes for ten minutes, in detach- 
ing every part of it from their eyes, wings, and abdomen; but I am also 
inclined to believe that, in general, when this passing of the legs over the 
back of the head and outer margin of the wings takes place in connexion 
with the ordinary rubbing of the tarsi together, as it usually does, that 
the object is rather for the purpose of completing the entire cleansing of 
the tarsal brushes (for which the row of strong hairs visible under a lens 
on the exterior margin of the wings seems well adapted); so that they 
may act more perfectly on the pulvilli. Here, too, it should be noticed, 
in proof of the importance of all the pulvilli being kept clean, that as the 
tarsi of the two middle legs cannot be applied to each other, flies are 
constantly in the habit of rubbing one of these tarsi and its pulvillus 
sometimes between the two fore tarsi, and at other times between the two 
hind ones. I ought also not to omit stating, that having taken out of a 
spider’s net one of the minute Chalcidida just caught, and pulled away 
the threads attached to it, it spent some time in passing its hinder tarsi 
over its wings and abdomen, and then in passing its fore tarsi through its 
palpi, apparently, as in the case of flies, to clean its pulvilli from any 
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remains of the spider’s net ; and that having surrounded a minute beetle 
(Meligethes ceeneus), which chanced to be on the window, with a slight 
circle of moistare, it was unable to pass through it, and repeatedly drew 
its wetted fore tarsi through its mouth, and rubbed the hind tarsi 
together ; and that precisely the same results took place in the case of an 
Ichneumon placed in similar circumstances, only it spent much more time 
in rubbing both its fore and hind tarsi together after being wetted, and 
in passing the former over its antenn# and through its mouth; and when 
powdered with flour, it spent, like the flies before mentioned, some 
minutes in cleaning itself by the same processes. 

After writing the above, I witnessed a fact, which I cannot forbear 
adding to it. Observing a house-fly on the window, whose motions 
seemed very strange, I approached it, and found that it was making 
violent contortions, as though every leg were affected with St. Vitus’s 
dance, in order to pull its pulvilli from the surface of the glass, to which 
they adhered so strongly that though it could drag them a little way, or 
sometimes by a violent effort get first one and then another detached, yet 
the moment they were placed on the glass again, they adhered as if their 
under side were smeared with bird-lime. Once it succeeded in dragging 
off its two fore legs, when it immediately began to rub the pulvilli against 
the tarsal brushes; but on replacing them on the glass they adhered as 
closely as before, and it was only by efforts almost convulsive, and which 
seemed to threaten to pull off its limbs from its body, that it could suc- 
ceed in moving a quarter of an inch at a time. After watching it with 
much interest for five minutes, it at last by its continued exertions got its 
feet released and flew away, and alighted on a curtain, on which it walked 
quite briskly, but soon again flew back to the window, where it had pre- 
cisely the same difficulty in pulling its pulvilli from the glass as before ; but 
after observing it some time, and at last trying to catch it, that I might 
examine its feet with a lens, it seemed by a vigorous effort to regain its 
powers, and ran quite actively on the glass, and then flying away I lost 
sicht of it. I am unable to give any satisfactory solution of this singular 
fact. The season, and the fly’s final activity, preclude the idea of its 
arising from cold or debility, to which Mr. White attributes the draggmg 
of flies’ legs at the close of autumn. The pulvilli certainly had much 
more the appearance of adhering to the glass by a viscid material than by 
any préssure of the atmosphere, and it is so far in favour of Mr. 
Blackwall’s hypothesis on which one might conjecture that from some 
cause (perhaps of disease), the hairs of the pulvilli had poured out ® 
greater quantity of this viscid material than usual, and more than the 
muscular strength of the fly was able to cope with. — Kirdy’s Entomology. 
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A Tatxrve Canary.—Mr. Leigh Sotheby, in a letter to Dr. Gray, 
describes a marvellous little specimen of the feathered tribe, a Talking 
Canary. Its parents had previously and successfully reared many young 
ones; but three years ago, they hatched only one out of four eggs, the 
which they immediately neglected, by commencing the rebuilding of a 
nest upon the top of it. Upon this discovery, the unfledged and forsaken 
bird, all but dead, was taken away and placed in flannel by the fire, when 
after much attention it was restored and then brought up by hand. Thus 
treated, and away from all other birds, it became familiarized with those 
only who fed it ; consequently, its first singing notes were of a character 
totally different to those usual with the Canary. Constantly being talked 
to, the bird, when about three months old, astonished its mistress by 
repeating the endearing terms used in talking to it, such as Aissie, Kissie, 
with its significant sounds. This went on, and from time to time the 
little bird repeated other words; and now, for hours together, except 
during the moulting season, it astonishes by ringing the changes, accord- 
ing to its own fancy, and as plain as any human voice can articulate them, 
on the several words—Dear sweet Titchie (its name), Kiss Minnie, Kiss me 
then, dear Minnie, Sweet, pretty little Titchie, Kissie, kissie, kisste, Dear 
Titchie, Titchie, wee, gee, gee, gee, Titchie, Titchie. The usual singing 
notes of the bird are more of the character of the Nightingale, mingled 
occasionally with the sound of the dog-whistle used about the house. 
It whistles also, very clearly, the first bar of God save the Queen. It 
« hardly necessary to add that the bird is by nature remarkably tame. 

. Waterhouse Hawkins, who has heard the bird, relates that about 
twenty ,years ago a Canary that spoke a few words was exhibited in 
Regent-street, the only other instance, it is believed, publicly known.— 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society. 

How to Loox at a Picrurs.—In viewing pictures, the proper focal 
distance, which is determined by their size and the character of the 
execution, should be strictly observed. The spectator should retire from 
a large picture or from apparently coarse painting till it assumes an 
ap of perfect finish. By doing so, he will derive a special plea- 
sure in seeing a perfectly satisfying effect produced by apparently made- 
quate means. Velasquez and Gainsborough, whose bold handling is 
calculated for being seen at a considerable distance, are said to have 
painted with brushes six feet long. When, on one occasion, a person 
was looking closely into a newly-finished work by Rembrandt, the 
master is reported to have petulantly observed, that his picture was 
not painted to be smelt, and that the smell of oil- paint was very injurious. 
What is called the “fresh eye”—a phrase meaning the proper per- 
ception of colour and form—is lost much sooner than the general visitor 
to picture-exhibitions suspects. Inaccuracies of drawing may sometimes 
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be detected, when the eye is too much fatigued to discover them other. 
wise, by examining a picture reversed in the looking-glass. We all know 
that, owing to the active influence colours have over each other, it js 
difficult, in arranging a collection of pictures, to prevent their “killing,” 
as it is termed, or at least injuring one another. It is not, however, so 
generally known, that when the eye has dwelt for some time on one par- 
ticular colour, it is temporarily unfitted for correctly distinguishing or 
properly enjoying other colours. This has been demonstrated by the 
celebrated French chemist, M. Chevreul, in a number of interesting 
experiments. The prejudicial effects of this to artists in a general exhi- 
bition will be instantly understood. Mr. Sydney Smirke, A.R.A., has 
recently addressed a letter to Sir Charles L. Eastlake, P.R.A., direct- 
ing attention to this circumstance, and suggesting a remedy. “Let 
any one,” says Mr. Smirke, “who wishes to reccive a full measure of 
enjoyment in a picture-gallery, hold in his hand a tabiet, painted of a 
neutral tint, on which to rest his eye as he passes from one picture to 
another. las his eye become inebriated by some florid colourist? A 
draught of the neutral tint on his tablet will sober it down, and bring 
it to the full use of its senses. Has he been contemplating a glowing 
Italian sunset, or ‘A Masquerade at Naples?’ a glance at his tablet will 
prepare him for the next picture, perhaps ‘A Mist in the Highlands.’ 
By means of his tablet his eye becomes on each occasion a tabula rasa, 
a cleansed palette, prepared to receive a fresh assortment of colours, 
Its discriminating powers are restored, its bias corrected; and thus each 
picture will stand on its own merits.” In the case of landscapes, where 
it is desired that the eye should appreciate tints of green, the writer 
suggests that “the reverse of the tablet—a blank page in the catalogue, 
for example, where there is one—should be coloured with a deep, pure, 
but not bright red. Let the eye absorb a dose from this side before 
it contemplates a landscape, and it will be at once found to have been 
brought into a right condition for duly appreciating the artist’s labour.” 
We may add, that a set of tints for this purpose is provided for 
visitors to the National Gallery, and suspended in the main corridor.— 
J. Gullick. 

IMPROVEMENT OF Pusiic Taste.—Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his work 
On Colour, says, that he considers the poor “ image-men”’ who wander 
through our streets have done more to improve the general taste, to 
place copies of known sculpture within the reach of all, and to familiarise 
the eye of the English public with what is good, than any school (which 
a few only can attend), than any gallery (which the working classes 
seldom visit), or any institution in the country ; and when we recollect 
that English art paraded (without shame) through the streets was con- 
fined to cats with moving heads, green parrots, wooden lambs covered 
with cotton-wool, or (if the figure of a man was attempted) a coarse boor 
holding an equally vulgar pot of beer, we may feel grateful for the change 
so unostentatiously brought about by these humble foreigners. 
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Swenish GaaCk BEFORE AND Dinner.—Dr, Steane, in his reminiscences 
of a visit to Sweden, describes the mode of saying grace. The company stand 
round the table, at some considerable distance from it, the gentlemen, for the 
most part, if not always, with their hands clasped and held on their breasts, 
’rofound silence ensues perhaps for a minute, or it may be two, when the ladies 
drop a curtsey, and the gentlemen make a bow, and then the company take their 
seats. After dinner there is sometimes.an addition, one of the parties striking 
up a verse of some well-known hymn, when all join in singing 1t. 


Dorres or a Youna Gentieman.—I have sent you to Eton that you may be 
taught vour duties as an English young gentleman. The first duty of sucha 
person 18 to be a good and religious Christian, the next is to be a good scholar, 
and the third is to be accomplished in all manly exercises and games, such as 
rowing, swimming, jumping, cricket, and the like. Most boys, | fear, begin ag 
the wrong end, and take the last first: and what is still warse, never arrive at 
either of the other two at all. l hope, howe er, better things of you, and to hear, 
first, that you are a good truthful, honest boy, and then that you are one of the 
hardest workers in your class, and after that I confess I shall by no means be 
sorry to hear that you can show the idle boys that an industrions one can be a 
good cricketer, and jump as wide a ditch, or clear as high a hedge, as any of 
them.—Baron Alderson to hia Son at School. 


Bunvan’s Sryvte.—The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and 
invaluable LO eve ry person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the english 
Mmnguage. I he vocabulary is the vocabulary of the common people There 1s 
not an « pre SSion, if we yt | few technical terms of theology, which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant. We have observed several pages which do not con- 
lain a single word of more than two syllables. Yet no writer has said more 
exacuy what he meant to say. For magnificence, for pathos, for vehement 
exhortation, for subtle dis juisition, for every purpose of the poet, the orator, and 
the divine, this homely dialect, the dialect of plain working men, was ps rfectly 
suthcient. lher is no book in our literature on which we would so readily 
stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language, no book which shows 80 
well how rich fhat lancuage is in its own proper we alth, and how little it has 
been improved by_all that it has borrowed. Cowper said that he dared not name 
John Bunyan in his verse, for fear of moving a sneer. To our refined forefathers, 
Wi SUPPOSE, Lord scommons” Essay on insiated Vers: an the Duke of 
uckinghamshire lissay on Poe try, pe are d to be con position infinitely 
supenor to the allegory of the preaching tinker. We liye in better times ; and 
we are not afraid to say, that though there were many clever men in england 


during the latter half of the seventes nth century, there wer only Iwo minds 


which posse ssed the imaginative faculty in a ry nt degree. One of those 
minds produced the “ Paradise Lost,” the other the “Pilgrim's Progress."— 
Ad acaulay. 
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Smites.—Nothing on earth can smile but aman! Gems may flash reflected 
light, but what is a diamond-flash, compared with an eye-flash and mirth-flash ? 
Flowers cannot smile. This is a charm which even they cannot claim. Birds 
cannot smile, nor can living things. It is the prerogative of man. It is the 
colour which love wears, and cheerfulness, and joy—these three. It is the light 
in the window of the face, by which the heart signifies to father, husband, or 
friend, that is at home and waiting. A face that cannot smile is like a bud 
that cannot blossom, and dries up on the stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety 
is night, and a smile is the twilight that hovers gently between both, more 
bewitching than either. But all smiles are not alike. The cheerfulness of 
vanity is not like the cheerfulness of love. The smile of gratified pride is not 
like the radiance of goodness and truth. The rains of summer fall alike upon 
all trees and shrubs. But when the storm passes, and every leaf hangs a-drip, 
each gentle puff of wind brings down a pretty shower, and every drop brings 
with it something of the nature of the leaf or blossom on which it hung; the 
roadside leaf yields dust; the walnut-leaf bitterness ; some flowers poison ; 
while the grape blossom, the rose, and the sweetbriar lend their aroma to the 
twinkling drops, and send them down in perfumed drops. And so it is with 
smiles which every heart perfumes according to its nature—selfishness is acrid 
pride, bitter; good-will, sweet and fragrant.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


A Curvese Derutation.—On the day previous to the departure of the last mail 
from Hong Kong, Sir John Bowring received a characteristic Chinese deputation 
Twenty-two schoolmaste rs desired an interview, bearing twenty-two laudatory 
addresses ; after which a procession, accompanied by music, entered the vestibule 
of Government House. and presented sundry scrolls, in beautiful writing, con- 
veying the expression of good wishes for his future health and prosperity. A 
looking-glass was brought forward, with this inscription, your “Government 
(has been) bright as this mirror.” Next came a shining brazen vase, filled with 


pure water, to represent the “pure administration of justice.” Next a large 
porceialn jar, filled with fragrant flowers, bearing an Inscription which convey d 
the prayers that long life and all its attendant blessings might be the Governor's 
privilege. Sir John addressed the deputation, expressing the great delight he 
felt at witnessing and having been allowed efficiently to co-operate in the spr ad 
of knowledge among the Chinese inhabitants, at the vast increase in the number 
of schools and scholars, and the constantly growing demands upon the public 
purse for the extension of popular education. The deputation, which presented 
their mementos in the name of the “literati and the people,” said they were 
gratified for what had been done, and assured the Governor that after his de 
parture nothing should he wanting on their parts to extend the benefit of im 
struction through the Government schools, which are now established in every 
part of the colony. The native local authorities also presented a heautiful 
scarlet silk scroll, with an inscription in large velvet characters, betokening the 
“eternal memory of a virtuous administration,” and a flattering address on 
white silk, bearing the seals of all the Chinese commercial firms in the colony. 
The addresses and presents were borne on gilded open sedan-chairs to the 
portico of the official residence of the Governor. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


THE sun was setting on a lovely Bernese valley, when a 
handsome young man of nineteen or twenty, in the dress of a 
Swiss haymaker, passed the cottage of a middle-aged peasant 
who was standing at his door, with his little girl of three 
years old in his arms, The cottage was built near a steep 
rock, behind which were other and steeper rocks, that con- 
‘tinued ascending, till at length they became precipitous 
mountains. 

“Glorious weather for my haying to-morrow, Henri,” said 
the elder peasant, with a smile. 

“That is fine,”’ said Henri, “ waem you know very well that 
the hayfield is mine, not yours.” 

“T know no such thing,” said the other, “and the question 
will soon be settled by the judges.”’ 

“Whichever way they settle it, the field is mine; and so 
you will find them say.” 

“Well, but in the meantime the grass must be cut, or the 
crop will be lost; and, as we each consider it our own, and 
have thus far been too polite to affront the other, I, for my 
part, mean to wait no longer, but to set to work to-morrow, 
without saying, ‘ With your leave, or by your leave.’ Come, 
throw aside your ill-humour, and join us.” 

If Jacques Zurbuchen, the speaker, had left out the word 
“ill-humour,”’ it is very likely that Henri Michel would have 
cheerfully said, “ Well, so I will.” But people never like to 
be told they are ill-humoured, whether they are so or not, and 
it is a very likely way to make them so. Indeed, no persons 
are likely to make use of this expression to others who are not 
rather ill-bumoured themselves, or else a little thoughtless. 


“ Be to others kind and true, 
As you'd have others be to you,” 


is @ good rule, all the world over; and Jacques Zurbuchen, 
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who was a kind-hearted man, knew it as well as anyone else, 
Therefore, on the present occasion, if he did not find his young 
neighbour cross, he made him so, just by a thoughtless word. 
Henri immediately replied— 

“Thank you, I’ve other mattersin hand. It will not suit 
me to cut your hay to-morrow!” 

“ But we shall have a jollification,” cried Jacques after him, 
as Henri moved off. “Suzette and Victorine will help turn 
the hay, and we shall sup among the haycocks, and have curds 
and cream, and cherries and wood-strawberries ; and the guitar 
will not be forgotten. Come, now, don’t be sulky!” 

“JT never was farther from it,’ said Henri, who felt him- 
self growing more and more surly every minute; since it was 
just such a party as he would have liked’ to join, had he not 
been so hasty as to say the reverse. 

“Well, if you won’t, you won't,” said Jacques, gaily. 
“ Good night.’’ 

“ Good night.” 

The next morning was as warm and bright as any farmer 
about to cut his hay could wish. Jacques and his family were 
on foot long before sunrise, as there was a steep path to climb 
before they reached the meadow, which was a patch of sloping 
land on the sunny side of a high mountain. Some months 
before, it had been buried forty feet deep under a great heap 
of snow, several hundred feet wide, which, one warm day, 
came thundering down into the valley, and would have buried 
poor Jacques's cottage, had not he, foreseeing the possibility 
of such an event, driven some stakes into certain fissures of 
the rock which slightly diverted its course. It was a pro- 
vidential escape : Jacques and his family returned thanks for it 
in church, as well as in their own private prayers, The piece 
of land thus cleared of snow soon swarmed with gnats, flies, 
and other insects, which attracted numbers of ravens, crows, 
and other birds, who made them an easy prey. Meantime, the 
rich ground brought forth a most luxuriant crop of grass; 
and, though Jacques and Henri had never before thought 1 
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worth disputing about, they now each laid claim to it; and, 
as they could not settle the matter to their minds, they re- 
solved to go to law about 1t. 

Henri invented some work for himself in an opposite direc- 
tion; however, as there was no need to start quite as early as 
the haymaking party, he had leisure to watch them, himself 
unseen, from the wooden balcony that ran round the outside 
of his cottage, which was thrown into complete shade by the 
deep roof that projected over it like a verandah: “There 
so Suzette and Victorine,”’ thought he, “with their sleeves 
tied up with the gayest of ribbons, I'll answer for it, and 
their long black hair dressed with the freshest of flowers. 
Well, who cares? Then come Franz carrying the seythes, 
and Gregoire carrying the rakes and the basket. Last of all, 
Master Jacques himself, with little Anni in his arms. Why 
should he take the baby with him, 1 wonder? Oh, because 
there is another baby, still younger, now engaging the sickly 
mother’s care; so he relieves her of the care of this little girl, 
of whom he is passionately fond. Ile’s a good-natured soul, 
alter all,” 

Henri then turned in-doors with a sigh, and soon set off 
on his day’s work. How it came to pass, nobody knows, but 
his work was ended long before noon, and he remembered 
something else he might as well do up the mountain, which 
would take him close by the disputed field. As he did not 
wish to be watched all the way up by Jacques and his family, 
lle took a more roundabout and dangerous path, which, in- 
deed, was properly no path at all, and obliged him to put out 
a good deal of activity as well as caution in climbing. 

“There’s a chamois,”’ muttered he. “I wish I had brought 
my rifle. But ’twould be to no good, for the quick little 
tellow scents me even at this distance, and is off. Down go! 
That was an awkward slip. 1 might as well have brought my 
alpenstéck, at any rate. I'll cut a stick as soon as | come to 
one. This, methinks, will do?’ And having supplied himself 
with a long, straight staff, which much assisted him in his pro- 
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gress, he briskly pursued his way. Presently, however, he 
was startled by a shrill, wailing ery over his head. He looked 
up, but could see nothing but the bright blue sky sprinkled 
with a few white clouds. 

“Tt must have been the signal-cry of some chamois or 
marmot,’’ thought he, “though it did not seem like it.” 

At length he gained the mountain-top, and walked lightly 
over the short turf, refreshed by the pure air, scented with 
wild thyme. Presently, however, his walk was changed into 
a run, for he heard two or three loud screams, as if from people 
in great danger or distress. 

Meantime, Jacques and his family having reached the dis- 
puted field, he and his sons immediately began to mow the 
grass with great vigour, while the two elder daughters prepared 
the breakfast, and took charge of their little sister, who was 
quite the plaything of them all. After two hours’ hard work, 
Jacques and the two lads came to them very hot and hungry, 
and told them triumphantly that enough grass was mown for 
them to turn it about after breakfast. They did not hurry 
over their meal, and by the time it was over, the sun began 
to make itself felt; but they were so much strengthened by 
their rest and refreshment that they returned quite, fresh to 
their labour. Jacques, after tiring little Anni by romping 
with her all breakfast-time, finished by lulling her to sleep in 
his arms, and then, laying her gently down on the warm grass, 
covered her face and shoulders with his great straw hat and 
joined the rest. 

The hour for their next refreshment had come, which was 
more to cool themselves by drinking whey in the shade, than 
by partaking of any solid food, when Jacques cheerily returned 
to the spot where he had left his little darling, wondering 
whether he should find her awake or asleep. The hat was 
there, but not the child! His ery of dismay quickly brought 
his sons and daughters to him; and when they had hastily 
looked about without discovering the little fondling, the girls 
uttered those screams which reached Henri Michel and soon 
brought him among them. 
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“ What is it ? what is the matter ?”’ cried he, hastily. 

“The child! the child!” sobbed the two sisters; “ we 
cannot find little Anni.”’ 

“ How can I ever look my wife in the face again?” ered 
poor Jacques. ‘“ An evil beast, no doubt, hath carried off the 
infant. The mother’s hairs will be brought with sorrow to 
the grave.” 

‘“ Nay,” said Henri, “here are no tracks, either of wolf or 
bear, nor do I believe there are any at present in the neigh- 
bourhood. The little rogue has doubtless strayed after some 
wild strawberries, and I shall soon find her.”’ 

“ My blessing be on you!”’ said Jacques, clasping bis hand. 
“ What a fool was I to quarrel with you about this field; 1 wish 
] had never come near it.” 

At this moment, Jacques’ youngest son, Gregoire, hastily 
came up, with something red in his hand. 

“Father!” cried he eagerly, “this is one of little Anmi’s 
shoes; I found it at the top of a bush, half way down the 
mountain.” 

“At the ¢op of a bush?” repeated Jacques and his 
daughters. 

“ Yes, where Anni could never have placed it herself.” 

“The poor child must have dropped it in rolling’ from some 
height to the valley below. We = shall doubtless find her 
mangled and lifeless, in some chasm.” 

The father and his children instantly hurried down the moun- 
tain, but Henri remained where he was, After a few minutes of 
deep thought, he snatched up. his staff from the ground, and in 
so doing perceived a small object which instantly fixed his atten- 
tion, and caused a look of intelligence, mingled with grief, to 
pass over his face. He placed what he had found in the crown of! 
luis bat, and then set off at full speed, by the way he had come, 
till the path began to lead downwards; then he forsook it, and 
pursued the highest ridge of the mountain. 

early exhausted with fatigue, he pause i to draw breath, 
when again, a sound like that? he had heard, as he came up 
from the valley, caught his ear. He started forward, and com- 
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menced a very dangerous progress along a ledge in the rocks, 
hardly wider than his body, which ascended irregularly, and at 
length turned a corner. He dared not look down the precipice 
beside him, for it would have made him so giddy that he would 
have lost his balance, and fallen into the ravine far below. 
He kept steadily on till he turned the corner; and there, on 
the very edge of a small platform of rock overhanging a chasm 
of tremendous depth, lay little Anni, beneath the shadow of 
an enormous vulture, wheeling over her head. 

In the next instant, it would have torn out one of her eyes. 
Henri scared the frightful bird for a moment by flinging his 
great straw hat at it; but the next instant, before he had been 
able to quit the dizzy ledge on which he was standing, the 
vulture descending on his head, began to beat him so vigor- 
ously with its wings, that he was half-blinded, and could 
scarcely keep his footing. 

Whirling his staff over his head, he annoyed his antagonist, 
without hurting it. At last seizing it by the throat, he threw 
himself backwards and wrestled with it for life or death. As 
they struggled together on the very verge of the precipice, 
Henri’s hand fell on a sharp stone, which he immediately 
seized, and inflicted with it so heavy a blow on his enemy as 
to lay it senseless. He did not wait for the vulture to recover, 
but, catching up little Anni, commenced his retreat, with far 
more danger and difficulty than he had effected his ascent, as 
the child’s weight affected his balance, and there was the con- 
tinual chance of the vulture recovering and renewing the 
assault. 

However, this did not occur till he had gained better ground ; 
and the savage bird, seeing it had lost its advantage, contented 
itself with wheeling over his head and passionately flapping 
him with its wings. At length, with a wild discordant screech, 

it soared high into the air and disappeared. 

During this fearful struggle, Henri had no time to think 
much of the little panting, trembling creature he was clasping 
to his heart; but no sooner had the vulture disappeared, than 
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he eagerly began to examine whether she were hurt. Her face 
was smeared with tears, and her left arm, by which she had 
been seized, was bleeding fast; but he soon stanched the 
wound with his handkerchief, and dispersed her tears and fears 
by his kisses and cheerful tones, till they shortly were pursuing 
their way together on the most amicable terms, she repeating 
incessantly, “Good Henri! Naughty bird !”’ 

Who shall tell the joy that succeeded the sorrow in 
Jacques’ cottage, when Henri made his appearance there with 
littke Anni in his arms? or the kind words that were spoken 
between those who had lately been at enmity ? Of course 
Jacques laid no more claim to the field, and declared that every 
possession he had was due to Henri for the benefit he had con- 
ferred on the family; of course the matter was talked of far 
and wide, and of course Henri was much elated. IHlence- 
forward he and the Zurbuchéns were on the best of terms. 
The story was recorded in the church register of Habehern, 
and Anni went by the name of Geier Anni, or Vulture Anni, 
all the rest of her days, which were many and happy. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 
THE BRAHMIN CONVERT. (Confinued.) 


To his brother’s entreaty that Prosonno would return and 
worship God in secret, without making an open profession of 
Christianity, he replied, “ Ah, Nobo, what you have stated to 
be religion constitutes, it is true, the creed of the Deist; but I 
ain not such an one—I am a Christian, | have a direct revela- 
tion from God, and in that revelation I find commands such 
as these, ‘Come out from among them, and touch not the 
unclean thing, for what concord hath Christ with Belial, and 
what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?’ And 
again, ‘He that loveth father and mother more than me, 1s not 


worthy of me;’ yet again, ‘Repent and Le baptized,’ and ‘let 
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your light shine before men.’ Ah, brother! with such words 
in my Bible, what can Ido? Must I not hearken to the voice 
of God rather than to the voice of man?”’ 

“But oh, boy!’ exclaimed Prosonno’s father, falling on 
his neck in an agony of tears, “that cannot be the voice of 
God which tells you to forsake your father, to kill him with 
sorrow when he is old and grey-headed, or to embitter his 
last days with the keenest anguish.” 

Here the missionary interposed. “ Baboo, it seems to me 
that it is Hindooism, not Christianity, that is causing this 
separation.”’ 

“How?” inquired the old man eagerly; “speak, I will 
make any concessions that I can.”’ 

“Let your son then remain with me for a few days, and 
make a public profession of Christianity, and I have no objec- 
tion to his afterwards returning to you, if you will not inter- 
fere with the requirements of his religion.”’ 

The poor father’s countenance fell ; all his hopes of a com- 
promise between Christianity and Hindooism were utterly 
destroyed. “ You taunt me, sir!”’ he cried out; “ for well you 
know, if I kept a professed Christian in my house, even though 
he were my own son, I should be hooted from society, no one 
would eat with me, no one would associate with me; there 
would be no one found to perform my funeral obsequies. Sir, 
the thing is impossible; rather than do it I would die first : 
death is better than dishonour.”’ 

“Then, my good friend, do not lay that blahe on Chris- 
tianity which is due only to your own barbarously exclusive 
religion—a religion which forces you to turn your own son 
from your door, a religion which would refuse him re-adinit- 
tance into its pale after he had been once baptized, even 
though he should seek it with repentance and tears.” But 
then, seeing the old man was still weeping, the missionary 
continued more gently, “1 did not mean, however, to taunt 
you, Baboo. I know that Hindooism forbids social intercourse 
with a Christian; but I had heard that you were deeply 
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attached to Prosonno, and this led me to hope that you might 
be the first Hindoo parent who would nobly come forward and 
say, ‘1 am not master of my son’s conscience; and though he 
differs from me as to the way in which God is to be worshipped, 
that forms no reason why I should cast him from house and 


home. 
“ And who says I am not deeply attached to him ?”’ sobbed 


the poor father; * he has ever been my dearest and my best son, 
and now you have robbed me of my treasure, you canting 
hypocritical Padre! for take him back a Christian I cannot, 
notwithstanding all you say. As I told you before, the thing 
is impossible ;” and then making one last appeal to his son, he 
exclaimed, “ Oh Prosonno! Prosonno! will you not come, will 
you let your mother and me die of grief? Oh! come, boy; we 
shall beggar ourselves to enrich you, we shall give you all you 
ask for, only come.”’ : 

Poor Prosonno ! his bodily strength was well-nigh exhausted, 
but his spirit was firm. With the beaded sweat standing on his 
cold brow, showing the intense mental aguny he endured, he 
exclaimed passionately, “ No, father, I cannot come ; leave me, 
father; this is more than I can bear.”’ 

Then the bowed-down old man suflered himself to be dragged 
out of the room by his two othér sous, who muttered curses 
as they went. 

Notwithstanding that Prosonno’s relatives had heard it so 
often attested by his own lips, that he was acting entirely of 
lis free will, and had not in any way been unfairly influeneed 
by the missionary, yet, on the evening of the same day, the 
Nussionary received a summons to appear before a court of 
justice on the morrow, bringing with him ‘the minor he had 
torcibly abducted from bis father’s house.”’ Such was the legal 
wording of the document. The missionary, of course, prepared 
to obey ; but oh, how different was the manner in which the 
ensuing night was spent in his house to the manner in whieh 
its hours were en ployed in the house of Prosonno’s father! 
The home of the Hindoo was all confusion, wailing, and 
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lamentation. At one moment an angry deity was propitiated 
with offerings and gifts, and the spirits of Prosonno’s friends 
rose in proportion as the priest declared he could perceive 
omens which augured success to their plan; at the next 
moment, when they remembered the young man’s resolute 
refusal to return to Hindooism, and thought of his fixed will 
and ever-determined spirit, their hearts diced within them, and 
they knew he was gone from them, never again to gladden 
their dwelling with his presence and his smile. The Christian's 
home presented a far different scene; during the early part of 
the night one might have looked into a quiet room, and seen 
three individuals sitting round a table, with the holy volume 
of inspiration before them, poring over its blessed truths. 
These three individuals were Prosonno, the missionary, and his 
wife ; they read together of the glorious things God has pre- 
pared for those who love Him. The advanced Christians en- 
couraged the young convert, and he felt that he never before 
had experienced aught so sweet as real heartfelt sympathy 
proceeding from love to the Lord Jesus Christ. They then 
knelt in prayer, heart joining with heart in beseeching God 
to preserve Prosonno on the coming day, to give him grace 
to make a good confession before men, and to bring him forth 
out of the furnace like tried silver, purified and ready for the 
master’s use. This prayer finished, they retired to their beds, 
and their repose was calm and holy until morning dawned. 

At length the time for the trial approached, and the court 
was crowded with expectant listeners. ‘ Christianity will be 
foiled this time,’ exclaimed a bigoted old Brahmin. “ Nay,’ 
said another, “ it is Hindooism that will be defeated: as their 
own Shaster predicts, no weapon that is formed against them 
seems to prosper.’’ “ But the lad’s father,’’ said a third, “13 
rich ; surely, by bribes and presents to the under officers of the 
court, he will be able to gain his point.’’ “And we have 
another thing in our favour,” exclaimed a fourth; “the 
judge is no Methodist; he does not always side with the 
Padres; he is a liberal-minded man, and will be sure to see us 
righted, although we are Hindoos.”’ | 
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These remarks were interrupted by the entrance into the 
verandah of the court of a closely-curtained palanquin. Such 
an unusual spectacle attracted: all eyes, and the people's 
astonishment was heightened when they saw a female, evi- 
dently rich and respectable, alight from it. This was the 
mother of Prosonno: she had never before appeared in public, 
and it was a heavy blow to the family pride that she did so 
now. Soorjo and Nobo had violently opposed the measure, 
but all to no purpose. The mother had argued and re-argued 
the point, and had prevailed. . What were forms and usages to 
her, when her child’s well-being was at stake? She would lay 
them aside, she would brave ridicule and insult, to see her boy 
once more. She thought he must yield to her, for he could 
never resist the appeal which only a mother’s heart could make, 
nor withstand the eloquence to which a mother’s tongue alone 
could give utterance. Buoyed up with hopes such as these, the 
poor woman walked up through the crowd to the judge's seat. 
Although she was thickly veiled, and immediately surrounded 
by her husband and sons, although her case was so urgent 
and her grief so heavy, yet the lip of scorn was everywhere 
pointed at her; and one or two of the spectators, more daring 
or more unkind than the rest, did not hesitate to insult her 
appearance in pubhie, with the open expression of coarse and 
unfeeling jests. The judge saw this—his noble English feelings 
were roused at the indignity offered tothe woman, and beckon- 
ing to the young men, he showed them a private room, where 
their mother might wait unmolested until the arrival of Pro- 
sonno. A few moments elapsed, and then he entered. He was 
supported on one side by the mfssionary, on the other by a 
native Christian friend, who had himself passed through: a 
similar scene of trial, and was now whispering words of comtort 
and hope to his afflicted brother. Two European gentlemen, 
also, friends of the missionary, accompanied the little party, to 
act as a kind of guard in case Prosonnos relatives should 
attempt to use violence towards him. The moment the crowd 
‘aught sight of the young man, a-buzz of exultation arose. “ We 


are sure of gaining our cause,” was heard on every side. 
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“See how faint and ill the boy looks! The Padre must have 
kept him in close confinement, shame upon him! but his evil 
practices will out now.” 

The trial then proceeded with the usual forms. Soon it was 
proved, to the entire satisfaction of all, that the missionary, 
far from “ forcibly abducting’? Prosonno, had received him into 
his house only at his most urgent request. Compelled to 
concede this point, Prosonno’s father next deposed that he was 
under age ; and as a minor, lie claimed that his son should be 
restored to his guardianship. Now a Hindoo attains his 
majority at the age of sixteen, and any child might have seen 
that Prosonno was several years older than that; so the judge 
shook his head, and remarked, “ That hair on his upper lip tells 
avery different tale; however, what bave you in proof of your 
assertion that this young man is under age?” His father 
immediately produced Prosonno’s horoscope, supposed to have 
been drawn out on the day of his birth: according to this 
document, his age was just fifteen years and nine months. 
But the moment Prosonno caught sight of it, he sprang up 
with such unaffected indignation, exclaiming, “ Oh father, 
father! you surely do not mean to say that is my horoscope!” 
that the judge at once perceived it was a wicked forgery. 
Taking, however, no notice of the matter, he continued, “ Re- 
ligion is a subject on which every individual able to diserimi- 
nate between truth and falsehood, must be allowed the right 
of private judgment; I shall therefore question your son, and 
if I find him of sane mind and of good understanding, shall 
leave him at liberty to follow the dictates of his own con- 
science.” 

Prosonno’s friends were prepared for this emergency, for 
Soorjo immediately stepped forward to say, “I am the elder 
brother of that young man, sir, and am ready to take my oath, 
that he has been imbecile since his birth: he is not account- 
able for any of his actions.” 

“ Your brother shall speak for himself,” answered the judge 
sternly, quite indignant at this barefaced lie; “and then we 
shall soon be able to decide on the truth of your statement. 
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Now, young man,” he continued, turning to Prosonno, “ will 
you give us some of your reasons for determining to forsake 
Hindooism, and embrace Christianity P ” 

Prosonno began; he gave a clear and intelligent account of 
the leading evidences of Christianity. At first he looked pale 
and trembled, but as the subject warmed his heart, he grew 
eloquent and even impassioned, exclaiming, “ Ask me to re- 
nounce Christianity !—Never! never! Ah; what a blessed 
religion it is! So exalted in its conceptions, that the migh- 
tiest human intellect has failed fully to comprehend its heights 
and depths; and yet so simple, that the ignorant need not err 
therein. It enriches the poor man by making him an heir of 
God ; it dries the tear of the mourner; it speaks peace to the 
troubled conscience ; it soothes the bed of pain, and whispers 
hope to the dying. I have seen it do this. Unknown to my 
family, I have witnessed the life and death of a Christian, a 
converted Hindoo like myself; I have beheld how calmly he 
entered the dark river of death, supported in the arms of 
Christ Jesus his Saviour. I want to die as he died, and for 
this I must be a Christian. Indeed I must, dear friends; and 
would to God you were Christians too !”’ 
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When Prosonno had concluded, every eye was turned in 
breathless anxiety to the judge. Each thinking man in that, . 


great crowd felt that Christianity had triumphed. “ Well!” 
exclaimed one, ‘the Padre has indeed made good use of his op- 
portunity with that young man.” . Another, a white-headed 
Brahmin, moved slowly and sadly out of the court, murmuring 
to himself, “ Our gods are fallen, are fallen ;’’ and a third 
gnashed his teeth at the missionary in impotent rage. The 
aged father alone seemed to hope on. He had heard Prosonno’s 
words indeed, but they had conveyed no meaning to his mind ; 
he had stood as in a dream, his whole soul filled with one 
agonizing anxiety ; and now that hia son had ceased to speak, 
the poor old man, scarcely conscious 1 of what he did, clasped the 
feet of the judge, exclaiming hurriedly, “He may go home with 
us now, sir, may he not?” 

Even the judge was moved, but he replied decidedly, though 
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kindly, “ No; I cannot oblige your son to do that. He has 


embraced Christianity, and has given most excellent reasons 
for so doing; he will therefore, 1 suppose, return as he came, 
with the missionary.” 

The broken-hearted father uttered a slight scream, and 
would have fallen, had not Soorjo and Nobo, who had foreseen 
the termination of this dreaded trial, stepped forward and 
supported him. “ He has not yet seen his mother,’ murmured 
the old man to his sons; “ask that he may see his mother.”’ 
The judge overheard this, and immediately said, “ Young man, 
I had forgotten—your mother waits for you in the adjoining 
room ; you must see her before you finally decide; go to her 
now, and go alone.”’ 

Prosonno turned to the door indicated, his whole frame 
quivering with excess of emotion. In vain he attempted to 
walk with his wonted firm step; silent agony convulsed his 
every movement, his hand was cold as marble, and, as if to 
gain a momentary relief, he pressed it over his burning brow, 
where the large veins, distended and swollen, told the tale of 
anguish he would fain have concealed. In another moment he 
was in his mother’s presence, 

“My treasure, my moon, the star of my life, what have my 
ears heard this day?’’ she exclaimed, bursting into bitter 
tears, “that you are going to leave me!—who have loved you 
from your babyhood, have nourished and cherished you till you 
have grown intoa man! You leave me! No, no, it cannot be; 
it is alla dream; a ghastly, hideous dream; but it is past; we 
are awake now, you will go home with us, my boy? Yes, yes, 
I know you will!”’ 

“Mother, mother!’’ exclaimed Prosonno, “this is killing 
me, Qh, desist, or you will drive me mad! Let me go, 
mother: indeed, you must let me go;” and then, turning from 
her to God, he murmured, in vainly suppressed agony, 
“Saviour! thou of woman born, look and pity.” 

“What are you saying?” shrieked the heart-broken 
woman, clasping her son in her arms, and resting her head on 
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his shoulder, while she poured forth a gush of Oriental imagery, 
at one time the most touchingly plaintive, at another frantic 
with wild despair. “ What are you saying ?—that I must let 
you go? Never, never, jewel of my existence ; your mother will 
never do that; stay—why is 1t so dark? No sun, no moon, 
no stars; all have set in wrath, woe is me! What have | done 
to bring down this curse upon my head? My child, you have 
been the light of our house: will you leave it cold and dark 
and drear? I cannot live without you; your love has been to 
me what the dew 1s to the flowers; what the cool, shady thicket 
is to the hunted fawn; what the protecting boughs of the 
peepul-tree are to the little birds, when lightnings are abroad ; 
what the luscious melon, with its rills of sugared juice, is to 
the traveller in the desert. I cannot live without you, my 
moon of gold, my star of silver, my necklace of pearl, my 
heart's treasure! Oh! if you do not return, your mother 
must die “Ves, die! Bring me the poison-cup— | will drink it; 
pierce my heart with a dagger, and let my life-blood flow, ere 1 
see the child I have nursed and cherished leave me, to herd 
with unclean Christians, with filthy outcasts. Pah! Must 
that rosy mouth, never touched by aught save fruit and milk 
and sweetmeats, be defiled with the aecursed flesh of the heifer 
and the hog? Must those coral lips, which have never quaffed 
anything but heaven’s own drinks—the limpid water, or the 
Juice of the cocoa and the palm—be now stained and smeared 
with that disgusting, reason-destroying English liquor they 
call wine 2? Oh, it must not be—it must not be!” shrieked the 
half-frantie woman, in unaffected liorror. 

* Mother,”’ interposed Prosonno, speaking wildly and hur- 
nedly, ‘Mother, do not, oh, I entreat you, do not go on in 
this way. I cannot tell you how precious your love is to me— 
more precious than aught else save my Saviour and my duty.”’ 
But he checked himself, for he knew he might as soon speak 
his thoughts to the winds. ‘“ Saviour,” “ duty ’’—the words con- 


veyed no meaning to the poor ignorant heathen woman. Pro- 
sonno felt that: he felt that they must part then, and for ever ; 
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a and exclaiming, “ Ah, this is indeed a sacrifice; but not too 
costly a sacrifice for thine altar, O God!”’ he cast one last look of 
love towards his mother, tore himself from her embrace, and 
rushed into the open air. The next moment found him sur. 
j rounded by his Christian friends, and on his way to a Christian 
home; but separated for ever from all be had, till then, loved 
dearest and best.. 
A like history might be related of almost every Brahmin in 
India who determines to forsake his idols, and embrace the 


faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE HOMESTEAD. 


“ Wuew the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight,” 


—then begins, too, the busy hum of our Homestead—a home- } 
stead of true English growth, and settled into a flourishing 
farm, long before steam, with its unsightly machinery, had 
made dismal havoc of the rural and picturesque. If you are 
fond of looking into the material and matters of fact that 
make up the “work-a-day”’ life of a farm, you cannot do 
better than spend a day at the homestead. 

Our first business is with the dairy—“ sweet as the breath 
of morn,”’ its bright tiled flooring in excellent keeping with 
. the well-scoured furniture of pails and pans, and our Margery, 
| like some presiding genius, standing ready for her healthful 
work, with tucked up gown and clean coarse apron. We 
have given our orders, and Margery, like a worthy domestic, 
obeyingly rouses us from our slumbers on “ cheese mornings, 
when we ungrudgingly vacate our beds at an early hour, and 
opening our casement, the fragrant jasmine, that has thievishly 
climbed up to our windows, peeps in and greets us with its 
perfumed breath, and, were we not in a hurry, would tempt us 
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to be thievish in return, and take a spoil of the starry 
blossoms. | 

Whilst our toilette duties have been hastily proceeding, 
Margery has poured into a large deep tub the contents of two 
milk pails, rich and foaming to the brim, and, with a quickness 
worthy of “Faery Mab” herself, plunges into the milky 
flood a wonder-working something,* which presently changes 
this delicious material of rich milk into curds and whey, 
which it is our pleasure and permitted work to break up, 
raising and crumbling the said curds, and placing them care- 
fully in a round wooden mould, over a drainer; Margery com- 
pleting all by packing tightly, spreading a clean cloth over 
the precious burden, and transferring it to a heavy stone press, 
which will give such effectual pressure as shall rid it of super- 
fluous moisture, and bring it into proper form for the table. A 
refreshing draught of the wholesome whey concludes our 
morning’s * industrial training.” Poor Margery! her earthly 
course was soon run, and the young wife and mother rests 
where 

“ The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

As it nears the mid-day hour, a sultry stillness comes to 
relieve the heart of earnest labour; and though comparative 
idlers, we, too, feel its influence, and roam listlessly about, look 
up any eggs that may have escaped the morning’s search, and 
receive a shock when, by the sudden rush and fluttering of 
Wings, we find we have seared from matronly duties some 
unfortunate hen. Disconcerted, we languidly rally our forces, 
and extend our ramble into the farm-yard, where a whole 
family of grunters serenely repose on beds of shining straw, 
i no Way incommoded by the blazing rays of an almost ver- 
tical sun. Of a more sensitive and retiring character, man} 
of the barn-dvoor poultry have sought refuge in the orchard, or 
other shady nooks, and the guinea-fowls scream from the 
gabled root to which they have mounted, as to the tall trees of 
their native homes. We sball do well, like the birds of 
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heaven, te hide ourselves awhile from:this glare of heat; and 
no better spot:can be found than the cool depths of the. old 
barn, where plenty of fresh straw from the threshing: will 
serve for sofas and chairs, and Thomas is here to give us a 
hearty weleome to his apartments. Garner and floor bear ample 
testimony that a gracious God has crowned the year with His 
goodness, and: filled the master’s barns with ail good store, 
“Oh that men would praise the Lord oe . » Has wonderful 
works to the children of men! ”’ rit 
e Thomas is a steady, 
suspend his labour because ladies’ feet tread the floor. Thump! 
thump! sounds and: rebounds on every side, till we are. fairly: 
driven out by the noise; but not before our friend Thomas has 
given us the wholesome advice, ‘“‘ Not by no means to touch 
the flail,.or we-shall surely thresh ourselves.’’ 
hastening away from our retreat, 
certain waiting individuals, “on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
atithe homestead, where no scant board awaits us, but true 
héarted hospitality. None will starve in this abode of plenty; 
even Tib:the cat, though she is an excellent mouser, and has a. 
large family of kittens, looks in good condition, and the warm 
day has put her-im sueh good temper, she allows us to fondle 
her darlings. As for Trusty, the house-dog, fairly overcome 
with heat and good fare, he lies stretched along the flagstone, 
jastiopens’ his eyes, gives us a glance of recognition, and 
relapses into Ins slum berings. 
fresh hfe springs up at the homestead, and-in the 
and @ little Bit of frinocent coquetry is carrying on between 
Ned’and’ Margery, which all ends pleasantly enough ; thé cows 
aré milked, the pails filled, and the dairy replenished. 
Indoors there wantetl not’ brightness: the farm retainers 
serve niggard lord :— 
“ The fuel'd chimney blazes wide, 
The tankards foam; andthe strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking sirloin, stretch'd immense 
From side to side; in which, with desperate knife, 
* They deep incision make, and talk the while.” 
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And if we cannot hail'them as with honours due to. chivalric 
knights of the Round Table, we can atleast 
among the worthy “‘ beef-eaters”’ of merry England.) 
. The busy hum of our homestead is now quieting down ; oa 
our business, which is chiefly enjoyment, terminates in an 
evening stroll through’ some’ favourite fields. The tired oxen 
with their unyoked harness wend their way home, almost im 
stinetively taking a tight direction: and the monotonous jing- 
ling sound of the loosed trappings falls cheerily on the ear; 
and to the eyes not less enlivening is the fair promise of a 
coming plentiful harvest, and the luxuriant crops gaily ornaé 
mented with the scarlet of poppy, and the brilliant blue’ of 
the corn-flower, with many wildling companions, convolvulus 
and the pretty pimpernel. “The shepherd's warning,”’ “the 
poor man’s weather glass,” even now closes its bright eye;' and 
the darkening sky and a distant sound of thunder‘confirming 
the presage of the little monitor, we are urged to a’pradent 
return; so reluctantly we turn our backs on the friendly 
windmill (a sort of aérial milestone of ours), and make ninible 
“ A boding silence reigns, 
The tempest growls; and as it nearercomes; an 
The lightaings flash.” 
The master of the house stands in 
veying the awful seene; one terrific peal, and over the distant 
woods “the fire of heaven falls,’ but not on us—we are" 
safe, graciously sheltered by Him who maketh “a way for the’ 
lightning of the thunder;” and whem the sun has again risen 
upon the earth, and we open our casement, grateful is the 
freshness of gardev, field, and grove; and again the sweet’ 
jasmine peeps at.us, and this time we fill our hands with the: 
loved flowers “ impearled with the dew,’’ 
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CHAPTER III.—-JEROME. ALBERGO. THE PASTEUR’S GRAVE. 


“Your St. Jerome was a sorry saint, Heber,’’ said Helen. 
“I should like to strike him out of the calendar, and pop in 
Leo Vigilantius instead. By the bye, that quiet presbyter 
might have passed his name over as well, for there was a great 
deal more of the Zion about Jerome, than about him.” 

“So there was; but I think Vigilantius an admirable name 
for this watchful, observant man. Jerome was vexed that he 
should have had such an one, and declared it had been given 
to him in opposition; for he said, ‘Your name should have 
been Dormiantius, as your whole mind slumbers, and you 
are snoring, not so much in a deep sleep as in a lethargy.’” 

“ But what was the bone of contention between them?” 

“Bones many, Helen; toodryfor youtoexamine. The actual 
bones of martyrs was one subject of disagreement, because the 
presbyter asked,‘ Why do you, in your adoration, kiss dust 
folded up in a linen cloth P’ 

“Then Vigilantius saw that a solitary life is not good for 
man, and he boldly said that it is right and holy for any man 
to have a home, and wife and children. Jerome admired 
Origen, who lived a.p. 210; he it was who first declared that 
a yow of celibacy was acceptable to the Creator. So they 
had many disputes about the doctrines of Origen. Nightly 
viguls, tapers in broad daylight, and pilgrimages to Rome, 
were considered useless by Vigilantius. He heard and saw 
enough at Bethlehem in a short time, ‘He went away hastily,’ 
says Jerome; ‘and his stay was so short, that it was only a 
passing visit.’ But they did not part in anger. It was not 
till the presbyter dared to write against the opinions of Jerome 
that he roused his wrath to fury. Vigilantius hoped to find 
things better at Jerusalem; but, alas! the pilgrims that 
crowded ‘the holy city’ polluted it by excess and immoralities. 
Party spirit, too, ran higher here than even at Bethlehem, and, 
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under the shadow of Olivet and Calvary, bishops and fathers 
forgot the spirit of Him whose prayer for them was, ‘ that they 
all may be one.’ An eclipse of the sun, together with an 
earthquake, took place while Vigilantius was in Palestine. 
Fear fellon all. The earth trembling amid the darkness of night, 
brought many to their knees; and our presbyter, rushing from 
his bed, flung himself on the ground in an agony of prayer for 
divine protection. Jerome hearing of it, mdiculed him upon 
this, years afterwards, As the writings of Origen were the 
vexed question of dispute, Vigilantius determined to study 
them, and did so at Alexandria, before writing a word against 
Jerome. It was at this troublous time in church history, 
that the Huns poured down upon the Holy Land, scattering 
the pilgrims far and wide. The ship that bore Vigilantius 
home, carried fugitive nuns and hermits; and with them our 
reformer conversed concerning Origen. I must read you 
Jerome’s elegant account of the matter. ‘As soon as you 
were at sea, and the bilge water began to act on your poor, 
weak, and disturbed brain, then you began to attack me; then 
you bethought yourself that I was heretical in my opinions.’ 
Vivilantius called at Nola, leaving a letter from Jerome, in 
Which he exacted from Paulinus a total surrender of his pro- 
perty. Then his route homewards lay over these very Cottian 
Alps now rising right before us; and amongst the primitive 
and apostolical Men of the Valleys, he found a last, a congenial 
asylum. He spoke out boldly against the growing errors of 
the church, and so strengthened these people in their simple 
faith, by warning them of existing evils, that they held fast to 
the doetrines of the Bible, and in the ninth century were 
spoken of as followers of the ‘ Vigilamtian heresy.’ Shall I give 
you another selection from Jerome, where he says, ‘ I once saw 
the monster (Leo), and endeavoured to chain him down with 
the testimonies of Seripture, but he took himself away, he 
escaped, he broke forth, and clamoured against me amidst the 
Adriatic seas, and the Cottian Alps.’” 

“ But, Heber,” said Helen, “ perhaps he was the founder of 
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these Waldenses ; have you proof positive that they were there 
before he came ?”’ 

“They might not be called Waldenses then; but have you 
forgotten what the clergyman at Chamouni said. about the 
early Pagan persecutions driving them thither? Two places 
in these valleys are marked as scenes of martyrdom in the 
third century. I have just read in history, that Trenrus, in 
the second century, learnt the Celtic language, that he might 
converse with the remote converts in his diocese, which ex- 
tended up tothe Cottian Alps. Then I must again remind you 
that Christianity had become general in those days. An imperial 
edict of that time says, ‘Jf any Pagans remain, though we 
believe there are NonE.’ ”’ 

“Those were good old days, indeed; but did Vigilantius 
end his days among our Waldenses ?”’ 

“T can make an end of my story in a few words. Leo re- 
turned to Aguitain, did the work of an evangelist, read 
much, spent much money on books and scribes, and then 
wrote. ‘Oh for one page of Vigilantius!’ has been the cry of 
our church historians. But no such page remains. All we 
have of this reformer is here and there a sentence given asa 
quotation by his enemies; but we have enough to show us 
that there was superior light in him—just like those streaks 
of sunshine which fall somehow from under this cloudy sky, on 
the face of those frowning mountains. The worst thing 
Jerome could bring against the holy presbyter, was a sneer 
at his father's trade. He says, ‘The same person cannot 
both sip wines and understand the apostles and prophets.’ ” 

“Pray, Heber, don’t give us any more of that snarling 
saint’s sarcasm. What did become of poor Leo? Did they 
tear him in pieces, as wel] as his writings ?”’ 

“Jerome certainly gave him over to destruction, for he 
declared, ‘ His tongue ought to be cut out, and torn into 
morsels and shreds; and that the bishop of his diocese 
ought to dash him in pieces with his apostolic rod, his rod 
of iron, and to deliver him for the destruction of the flesh, 
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that the spirit might be saved.’ But, after all, it is believed 
that he perished at Barcelona. He was presbyter there at the 
time when the barbarous Goths and Vandals rushed down 
from the North, sweeping young and old, holy and unholy, into 
one common grave. So much for Vigilantius. Gibbon rightly 
calls him ‘the Protestant of his age.’ ‘That age set in 
storms. The church fulfilled the saying of her Master—the 
house divided against itself could not stand. Long and dark 
was the night that followed. Individual Christians lived and 
died, and small communities of true worshippers shed forth 
sparklings and glimmerings of the same light: which illumined 
the path of the presbyter. Such were the ‘Men of the 
Valleys,’ both at the foot of these Alps, and at the foot of the 


Pyrenees. But in the stillness df their mountain-homes, they: 


raised no breakwater against the rising tide, which, almost 
unknewn to them, was washing away the bulwarks of the 
church. More than four centuries Kiter, we hear an expos- 
tulating voice from the same quarter urging the same, argu- 
ments against the same errors. In the ninth century, Claude, 


Bishop of Turin, protests against relics, images, the wood of 


the cross, pilgrimages, and saint-worship. The Waldeuses 
were in his diocese, and he encouraged them in their ‘ heresy,’ 
by condemning others in his see who adhered to those things 
Which they considered unscriptural. But, Madlle. Vienée, your 
silence is a tacit rebuke to me for making so long a story.” 

Marie raised her bright eyes that had been cast down re- 
flectively. ‘“ We learn when we listen, Monsieur,”’ she said, 
smiling. 

“ Well, now, wasn't the presbyter better than the samt?” 
said Helen. ‘Come, I know you will be candid,” 

“ He looks better,” she replied, trying to express her French 
ideas in good English; “he looks better from the place where 
your brother sees him—but—then—if J was learned like 
Monsieur, I could take you to another place, and a different 
view; and then you would say, ‘Oh, St. Jerome looks very 
good, now | see him here!’”’ 
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“ Ah, Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle!’’ interrupted Mr. 
Bowden, “why should your church take a different point of 
observation, when she says, ‘The Bible is the standard’? And 
if we all rally round one banner, we shall get, very nearly, the 
same views of the same things. Believe me, my young friend, 
the Bible is the highest ground we can take; higher than the 
tower of any church. Well said our Saviour, ‘ Ye do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures.’ ”’ 


The rich plains that stretch from the foot of the Cottian 
Alps to the Adriatic were passed; the swift river Po had 
ceased to be visible on the left, and rising ground told our 
travellers that they were near the foot of those mountains 
which sheltered the “Men of the Valleys.” Dinner at the 
hotel of Pinerolo was hastily despatched, and a map of the 
valleys was laid on the table. 

“Now, Heber, we shall look to you as our guide. You 
must get and give all the information you can. What's the 
plan for to-day ?”’ said Mr. Bowden. 

“Well,” said Heber, stooping over his map, “I think we 
should make La Torre our abode; it is most central and 
beautiful.” 

“ How many of these valleys are there for us to explore?” 

“Only three, father; Lucerna, San Martino, and Perosa. 
Their greatest extent from north to south is twenty-two 
miles, by eighteen from east to west. The valleys contain 
fifteen parishes.’ 

“I would there were thirty,’’ said Helen. 

“We must see something to-day,” said Mr. Bowden, man 
of business that he was. 

“ Yés, that is just what I was thinking we might do, if you 
were not too much tired to try another ten miles’ jolting mde, 
and half an hour’s walk beyond.” 

“ Whither do we wander?” cried Helen. 

“To Perosa, and the village of Pomaretto beyond. Dr. 
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Gilly’s visit to the place has roused my interest in it. I 
should like to see the grave of the good moderator Peyrani.” 

“ Lose no time then,” said Mr. Bowden; “ get a conveyance, 
and let us start instanter for Perosa.”’ 

After bearing westward for two or three miles, their road 
tay northward ; mountains rose close upon the right hand, 
and the river Clusone rushed by them on the left. 

“This river, and the river Pelice, are boundary lines,”’ said 
Heber. “No Protestant,a few vears ago, dared to live beyond 
their banks. Nay, the Waldenses were even forbidden to sleep 
away from the valleys. A pastor visiting a sick member of his 
flock was weather-bound by a deep snow-storm. The poor man 
dared not go to bed, but sat up all mght, that he might be 
able to swear he had not slept at Bricheérasio.”’ 

“This defile looks dreary to me,*gsaid Mr. Bowden; “I 
should not regret‘being kept to the western side of those rugged 
mountains beyond the river.” 

The ten miles to Perosa, long as they seemed, came to an 
end, and the party gladly alighted. to proceed on foot to 
Pomaretto, having secured accommodation for the mght. They 
crossed the boundary river, near its confluence with another 
mountain torrent, the Germanasca, which came rushing wildly 
over masses of rock brought down by its own violence. 
They noticed the many rude wooden bridges flung across, some 
wide enough for mules, and others only fit, and far from safe, 
lor foot passengers. 

‘ Now,” said Heber, “we are on Protestant ground. The 
valley of Pragela, on the other side the Clusone, once belonged 
to the Waldenses, and boasted ‘six goodly churches, every 
oue having its pastor. Their old people had never heard from 
their father or grandfather, that mass was ever sung in their 
country ;’ but the men of that valley were driven out through 
the perfidy of Louis X1V., in violation of treaties, which pro- 
mised religious liberty. That chain of mountains which shuts 
in this valley of San Martino, has one higher than the rest, 
called the * Albergo,’ or lodging-house, of the heretics.” 
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“What a dreary lodging-house! What made them 
choose it ?”’ 

“Ah, Helen, the tales that these mountains tell go up to 
heaven, crying fur vengeance. On Christmas-day, in the year 
1400, the men of this valley had to fly from their firesides, with 
their wives and little ones, to escape their persecutors. They 
scrambled up the mountain-sides to hide in the snowy hollows 
and icy caverns. But the frost was keen and cruel, and 
the next morning’s light revealed eighty frozen infants and 
many mothers, cold and stiff in death among the rugged rocks! 
When the story was told to their foes, they jested over it, and 
gave the mountain its name in cruel mirth.” 

“Oh dear,”’ said Helen, “I hope every place won't havea 
story like that.” 

“ We shall not visit a village among the valleys where some 
of the Waldenses have not been put to death.” 

Poor Marie’s face had a flush upon it that showed she was 
not less pained than Helen, but she adroitly turned the sub- 
ject, by saying, “ Peyrani was a moderator; is a moderator 4 
priest, or a curé, or a bishop?” 

“A bishop without the revenue, Mademoiselle. They are 
the official directors of the pastors, but this title is more ac- 
cordant with their simple lives and scanty means. The pastors 
in olden time were called ‘ Barba,’ which means, uncle. These 
Barbes were educated in a school or college in the Pra del Tor, 
a most wild and secluded glen, but not a vestige of the build- 
ing remains: the ministers now study at Geneva and Lan- 
sanne. Then they were required to learn by heart the gospels 
of Matthew and John, all the epistles, and most of the 
writings of David, Solomon, and the Prophets. They passed 
several years in retirement before entering on their work, t 
which they were ordained by laying on of hands. The people 
voluntarily supported the pastors, who received their stipends 
at the annual synod. These freewill offerings were divided 
into three portions: one for the pastors, one for the poor, 
one for the missionaries. These missionaries went out ™ 
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pairs, reminding us of Paul and Timothy; an old man whom 
they named Regidor, with a younger as his Coadjuteur. They 
were all instructed in some trade or profession, by which they 
might gain a living for themselves, and a hearing for the 
Gospel. As surgeons, physicians, and hawkers, they travelled 
great distances, and visited different countries.” 

“ Ah,” said Marie, “in France they were called ‘ Tisserauds’ 
or weavers, ‘ Poor Men of Lyons,’ and Albigenses. I have read 
how cunning these naughty heretics were. They showed rings 
and robes to lords and ladies to buy. ‘Have you any more 
to sell?’ Madame might say. ‘Ah, I have far more precious 
jewels than these, which I will give you, if you will not be- 
tray me.’ And then the travelling merchant slyly drew out a 
manuscript, and read the Gospel to them, which he said was a 
‘pearl of great price.’ And perhaps he left it with them, and 
they beeame heretics too.” 

“The Bible was a pearl of great price, when, as in those 
days, a fair copy from a convent cost £60! Well might they 
make the young people learn chapters, and recite them before 
the congregation; for our Men of the Valleys often paid for 
their Bibles with their blood!” | 

* | wonder if the Huguenots and Lollards took their opinions 
from these ancient Vaudois missionaries ? ”’ 

“ The name ‘ Lollard’ came from a Waldensian pastor, Walter 
Lollard, who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century; and 
as persecution drove the Men of the Valleys into France, 
there can be little doubt of their connexion with the 
Huguenots.” 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Bowden, “ you must not talk and 
forget the object of your walk. I think this straggling village 
on the hill-side is Pomaretto.”’ 

And so it proved. It was wildly situated, with rocks 
above and torrents below; and only wanted a winter storm 
to make it, as a traveller describes it, “a scene of savage 
desolation.” The street of the town was Inilly and narrow, 
“Which was the moderator Peyrani’s house?” they asked. 
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A villager pointed to the presbytery. Neither bower or garden 
enlivened its appearance, and the poorest manse in Scotland, 
or parsonage in England, would be superior to it. So giving 
the humble dwelling a look, they turned their steps towards 
the church, which was modern and capacious. It stood in a 
small churchyard, unenclosed; nothing separated it from a 
vineyard and corn-field:) The sun had broken out, and as it 
beamed upon the sacred spot, and rested on the waving corn, 
our travellers were delighted with the scene. They gained 
admission to the church, which is spacious and holds a thou- 
sand persons, and read in the porch the Latin inscription on 
marble, raised by a foreigner to the memory of Peyrani, who, 
though he wanted many things in life, gloried in nothing but 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. Then they went to find 
his grave. The long rank grass and sinking clods gave no 
token that a great man was gathered there unto his fathers. But 
they spied: at last a coarse rough stone, bending forwards, as if 
to protect some precious thing beneath. Rudely cut, and 
huddled together on the stone, they reaad—“ J. R. L. 8. Peyran, 
Pasteur et Modérateur; né le 11 Dec. 1752; mort le 26 Avril, 
1823.” 

“Shall we sit and rest awhile?” said Helen; “and, Héber, 
you must tell us all about Peyrani.” 

L. M. L. 


Larrix Favirs.—You need not break the glasses of a telescope, or coat them 
over with paint, in order to prevent you from seeing through them. Just breathe 
upon them, and the dew of your breath will shut out all the stars. So it does 
not require great crimes to hide the light of God's countenance. Little faults 
can do it just as well. Take a shield, and cast a spear upon it, and it will leave 
in it one great dent. Prick it all over with a million little needle shafts, and 
they will take the polish from it far more than the piercing of the spear. So it 
is not so much the great sins which take the freshness from our consciences, as 
the numberless petty faults which we are all the while committing —Z. W. 
Beecher. 
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MARY ELTON AND HER BROTHER. 
A Sequel to “Self-Control; or the Early Days of Mary Elton.”* 
CHAPTER I. 


We took leave of Mary Elton on her return to her father’s 
house, after an absence of three years. She is now filling the 
responsible position of elder sister, and in all its affectionate 
duties her character is shown to great advantage. She had 
been delighted on her return from B——, to find her little 
brother Henry, whom she had left a toddling child of two 
years, now a fine noble boy of five. Little, delicate, fair- 
haired Willie soon learnt to look up to the gentle sister, who 
treated him as if he were in reality one of the fairies of which 
sbe had read. The baby was a new and lovely plaything, or, as 
she called it, a real, living doll. Had she room in her heart 
for so many objects of love? Oh yes; they all quickly 
became dear to her; but it was to her brother Henry that her 
young feelings seemed to turn with the fondest affection ; he 
was at once a playmate and a pupil. Mary’s perfect acquaint- 
tance with the simple, yet fundamental parts of education, 
rendered her of great assistance to her mother in teaching 
Henry, until he reached the age of eight years. Mary had 
not now to learn to read, write, spell, or work the first four 
important rules in arithmetic, and she had a very good general 
knowledge of ancient and modern history, geography, and 
grammar. Mrs. Elton, therefore, was able to commence at 
once with the accomplishments; and her father, finding she 
had a taste for arithmetic, carried her forward in that science 
as well as in other more abstruse studies. She was to learn 
French and Italian, and he also made her study the Latin 
grammar, well knowing it to be the only foundation for the 
acquisition of languages. Mary's time was soon, therefore, 
completely occupied. Her mother’s superior education en- 
abled her to direct her studies, and, indeed, to be her only 
governess; for, although she had masters after awhile, her 


* See preceding volume. 
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parents would never send her to school. Mr. Elton was a 
merehant im prosperous circumstances, but not rich enough 
to place his daughter where she could have the advantage 
of such instructions as he required for her; and Mrs. Elton 
feared the effects of evil example from other girls, 80 she 
remained at home under her mother’s watchful eye. : 

From Mary's new position, as an elder sister, ‘arose many 
difficulties, which required great patience ang. control of 
temper to contend with. Unaccustomed to young children, 
especially boys, her natural quickness was sometimes sorely 
tried; while their rough, boisterous play startled and sur. 
prised the quiet little girl. Her mother’s gentle teachings, 
and her own warm heart, soon taught her the necessary lesson 
of self-conquest and self-denial with those so much younger 
than herself; and Mrs. Elton discovered, to her great satis. 
faction, how much this discipline improved and strengthened 
her little daughter's character. The careful training Mary had 
received, both from her mother and aunt, Mrs. Elton had 
adopted with her eldest boy, knowimg well, that in a family 
where the elder children are obedient and orderly in their 
conduct, half the mother’s trouble in her family is spared, by 
the effects of good example upon the younger branches. 
Mary being 80 much older, ber influence was more powerfal, 
and her gentle manners had a softening effect upon her 
brothers. At the same time, there was none of that fearful 
timidity about her which boys so contemptuously nidicule. 
Mrs. Elton considered moral courage, presence of mind, and 
endurance, some of the highest qualities a woman can possess. 
She taught her daughter the folly of shrinking at the sight of 
blood, or screaming when a beetle or a spider came near her, 
and she was very soon called upon to prove the good effects of 
her mother’s instructions. 


One evening, about two years after her return from B 
she was seated in the rocking-chair by the nursery fire, holding 
her youngest brother in her lap, while the nurse went into the 
next room for some article which she supposed to be in one of 
the drawers. Not finding it, the woman placed the candle on 
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the table, and left the room without remarking that Willie had 
) followed her in. The door to this room from the nursery opened 
opposite to the fire-place; Mary therefore, as she sat singing to 
her little brother in a low tone, and rocking herself backwards 
and forwards, had her back to it. The nursery was dark, ex- 
cepting the glimmering from a low fire in the grate. Presently 
Mary was startled by the reflection of a strong light on the 
wall before her: at the same moment she heard Willie’s voice 
crying out, “Oh Mary, here’s a bonfire!’’ She started up, 
and saw with terror an open drawer at the bottom of the chest, 
full of flames. This drawer, which had been left partly open 


by the nurse, contained some paper shavings, which durmg 
the summer had been used to ornament the empty grates, 
Quickly placing her little brother on the floor, she flew into 
the room, exclaiming, as she snatched Willie from his dan- 
gerous position, “Oh! you naughty boy, what have vou 
Then tearing a blanket from the bed, she pressed it 


done f 
down with her hands over the burning mass, and succeeded 
in extinguishing the flames. The cries of the two clildren 
brought Mrs. Elton and the ‘nurse up stairs at the same 
moment. Mary, overcome by the effort she had made, had 
seated herself on the floor, and, pale as death, was resting her 
head against a chair in a state of faintness. Wallie stood 
sobbing as if his heart would break, conscious he had done 
wrong, and Freddy, on the floor in the nursery, screamed with 
terror. “ What is the matter ?’’ said Mrs. Elton, as she lifted 
her fainting daughter and placed her on the bed. “Oh Mamma!” 
said the sobbing Willie, “I did it—I set fire to the shavings to 
make a bonfire, and Mary said I was a naughty boy, and she 
put it out with a blanket.’ It was all explained now, and ob, 
how tenderly did Mrs. Elton bathe the temples of her coura- 
geous little girl, and soothe her when she recovered, with the 
warmest expressions of love and approbation. But she did 
not forget the trembling Willie; calling him to her, she took 
him on her lap, and explained to him how dangerous it was for 
little boys to play with fire. “ Why, my dear Willie,” said his 
wother, “if Mary bad not so quickly put out the fire, very 
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likely your papa’s house would have been burnt down.” 
“ But, Mamma,” said the child, “little boys do play with fire. 
I saw them when they burnt Guy Faux, and they made a 
large bonfire too, Mamma.” Mrs. Elton could scarcely help 
smiling. The children had been invited to spend the evening 
of the Fifth of November at the house of a friend living in the 
country, and from the windows they had seen the burning of 
Guy Faux, and a display of fireworks in the playground of an 
adjoining school. “ Perhaps you did,” said his mother, “ but 
those little boys had masters and big boys to take care of 
them; besides, it was not in a house, but out of doors, where 
there could be very little danger. My Willie must never play 
with fire again. Suppose your pinafore had taken fire—you 
would have been burnt up like Guy Faux, and Mamma would 
have lost her little Willie,’ she continued, pressing him to 
her bosom at the thought. “If ever Willie touches the candle, 
or plays with fire again, Mamma will be very very sorry, but she 
must punish him very much.”’ The little boy hid his face at this, 
to him, unusual threat, and without looking up, said, ina choking 
voice, “ Mamma, I never, never will play with fire again,’ 
This incident occurred not long after Mrs. Elton had been 
obliged to engage a stranger to supply the place of dear old 
Nurse. She had fondly and faithfully fulfilled her duties in 
the nursery, till age and infirmities had obliged her to give them 
up. She remained in Mrs. Elton’s house till her death, and 
the children, especially Mary, mourned for her almost as a 
mother. Mary’s presence of mind in the affair of Willie's 
bonfire relieved her mother of great anxiety, and from that 
day she encouraged her to make herself useful in the nursery, 
as, by helping the nurse, she could gain her kind feeling 
aud confidence, and be a loving protection to her little 
brothers. Mrs. Elton was fortunate enough, a few months 
after, to secure the services of a very superior woman, under 
whose guidance Mary still continued to spend what time 
she could spare in the nursery. Mrs. Elton felt that there 
could be nothing derogatory or degrading in anything. she 
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might do for her little brothers. Many a young mother, 
mourning over the death of one infant, or the deformity that 
threatened another from the carelessness of a servant, has 
bitterly lamented her ignorance of nursery duties. The 
constant demand upon Mary’s time left her no room for idle- 
ness ; certain hours for each study were strictly enforced by 
both parents ; a sufficient, but not undue length of time for 


music and drawing was also allowed; and when these and her 
nursery duties were accomplished, her time was her own, for 
reading and other recreations. By learning from her mother 
strict economy of time, and never wasting a moment, it was 
wonderful how much she could perform in one day. She ac- 
companied the children in their walks, learned to mend and 
make their clothes, and, in short, promised fair to be that 
treasure to a mother—an affectionate, accomplished, useful 
elder daughter. 

Nearly four years passed away, during which time Mary im- 
proved so rapidly under the teaching she received from both 
parents, that they felt no regret at having kept her at home. 
Yet Mrs. Elton had discovered, in the earnest intensity of her 
daughter's feelings, that the nature she so much feared existed 
still, and seemed to gain strength with advancing age, not- 
withstanding every effort to control it, Whatever Mr. Elton 
might think about educating his daughter at ‘home, he did not 
intend to do the same with his boys. , both parents felt the 
discipline of school useful for a boy who had to fight his way 
through the world. A school is, in general, a little world of 
itself; and although much of evil may be, and often is, ac- 
quired there, from the effect of bad example, yet the influence 
of early teachings at home and a mother’s gentle warnings and 
prayers are never wholly lost. They will cling to the boy— 

aye, and the man too, in the hour of the sharpest temptations— 
whether in the school-room, the cgunting-house, or the busy 
haunts of men. It is the sweet influence of a well-ordered 
home, and the judicious training of a tender mother, that can 
alone form the characters of England’s men and women. 
M 
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When Henry Elton reached the age of eight years, arrange- 
ments were made to send him to school. Parting from her 
brother was Mary's first real sorrow. The boy had entwined 
bunself around every fibre of her affectionate heart. Nor was his 
love for her less earnest. She was, in his estimation, the dearest, 
the most patient, the cleverest sister in the world; he could 
tell her all his joys, all his sorrows; she would enter into 
his amusements, however trivial, make tails for his kites, sew 
‘he sails of his boats, feed his white mice, and take care of his 
rabbits. There was no one like Mary. On the morning of 
his departure for school, the boy’s manly spirit kept down the 
teers, iest his dear mother should grieve. Mary scarcely dared to 
wis! him good-bye; she, however, struggled with her overwrought 
feelipos until he was gone, and then sobbed upon her mother’s 
neck os if her heart‘would break. This was the first time Mrs. 
Elton had recognised, in its full force, the old intense feeling. 
Mary was older now, and childish disappointments had ceased 


to arvose it. The mother’s quiet, calm remark covered her with 
Mydear Mary, your brother has more self-command than. 
you . he subdued his deepest feelings for my sake.’’. Oh! how 
bitter!) the unselfish heart of the child regretted her burst of 
sorrow, when she saw tears, which she had caused, on her 


mother’s usually placid face. She left the room, but returned 
in a few minutes, smiling through her tears: ‘“‘ Mother, I have 
couguered ; I will not grieve you by giving way.’ Mrs. Elton 
kissed her fondly. '“ My dear child,” she said, “you must, 
indeed, learn to control yourself: you cannot always expect 
me to be with you, to remind you as I have done to-day, or to 
help you to self-control. Mary, you must learn to look to 4 
higher Power than myself for help.”’ It was, however, some days 
before she could quite reconcile herself to her brother's absence. 
She missed him in the school-room, at meals, in the nursery, 
daring their daily walks—indeed, every moment something 
eceurred to remind her of him. Henry Elton was a boy whom 
any sister might love—noble, high-spirited, and truthful, intel- 
jigeut far beyond his years, so much so as to form a companion 
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even for his clever sister. She was proud of him in every way 
—proud of his handsome face and manly bearing. Henry was 
a great contrast to his sister; his black, piercing eyes were 
shaded by long lashes that rested on bis clear brown cheek ; 
and around his smooth, high forehead clustered curls of a 
dark, rich colour. The contrast between the brother and 
sister was, indeed, remarkable; and when, in earnest con- 
versation respecting some lesson or kind office in which she 
was assisting him, Mary would lean over ber brother, mixing 
her bright auburn ringlets with his dark hair and complexion, 
the effect was very singular. Henry Elton was not perfect : 
no truly described character on earth can ever be so; he 
possessed a passionate temper, and once, in a fit of rage, he 
struck his sister. Oh! how the gentle spirit shrunk from the 
blow; not on her arm did Mary feel the pain, it fell on her 
heart; and although, with bitter tears of sorrow and fondest 
caresses, he regained her instant forgiveness and love, yet 
Mary would have given worlds to recall the act, not for her own 
sake, but his: she wished him to be perfect, and she wanted to 
think himso. Ah! Mary, Mary, why did you twine that brother 
around your heart so fondly -—had you forgotten the cherries ? 
Ah, yes, and the earnest, ardent spirit was enthusiastic still. 

| Susanna Mary. 
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Tuts is a different world from what it was sixty years ago. The 
universe, if I may so express it, is larger than it was then; the earth is 
more ancient and more grand. It i true, indeed, that to thé eye of an 
Omniscient Being, the universe is the same; but it is more vast and 
grand as it appears to man. Every sixty years of the earth’s history, 
except perhaps during the period of'the dark ages, has made the world 
different; but no period of sixty years has made so great a change as that 
to which I now refer. The universe to human View is inconceivably 
more extended. There is not a science whose boundaries have not been 
greatly enlarged. Many of the most important discoveries in science, 
and inventions in the arts, which are to be deveioped in their influence 
on following ages, have started into being in groups and clusters. Worlds 
and systems have been brought into view unknown to man belore. 
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The universe above is greater. During all that period, the astronomer 
has been pointing his telescope to the heavens, and penetrating the fields 
of blue ether, and revealing to man the wonders of the distant heavens ; 
enlarging the universe by all those measureless distances throuch which 
the eye has been made to penetrate. New stars have been diseovered 
and mapped on the great chart of the heavens: a new planet belong- 
ing to our system has been found from the fact of its disturbing influence 
on those before known—a planet on which no human eye ever before 
rested : a vast number of asteroids, fragments of a larger planet, have 
been seen to revolve between the orbit of Mars and Jupiter: and distant 
nebule, floating islands in the measureless distance, have been brought 
into view, and resolved into distinct and separate worlds. | 

The world Seneath is greater and more wonderful than it was.. The 
microscope was indeed known, as was the telescope, sixty years ago; but 
it had but just begun to reveal the world beneath us. It has not finished 
its work, but it has already disclosed a universe beneath us as unlimited 
and as wonderful as that above us. It has peopled every leaf in the 
forest, and every drop of water in rivulets, lakes, and oceans, with teem- 
ing multitudes of inhabitants, amazing us as much by their number, and 
by the delicacy, skill, and beauty of their organization, as the telescope 
does by the number and the magnitudes of the worlds above us. We 
find ourselves as men standing thus in a universe extending illimitably 
above and below us, as incomprehensible on the one hand as on the other : 
boundless space above filled up with worlds where we thought there was 
an empty void, and beneath, countless myriads of beings starting into life, 
and playing their little part, where all seemed to be blank. 

Onur own earth is vaster and more grand than it was. Half a century 
ago, the prevailing—the almost universal belief was, that the earth was 
created six thousand years ago, in its essential structure as it is now— 
rocks, and seas, and rivers, and hills having been called into existence as 
they now are, by the immediate command of God. It began, indeed, to 
be whispered that it is older, and that important changes had occurred 
upon the earth before man appeared on it; or that the earth had a his- 
tory before the history of the human race. I remember, in one of the 
earliest stages of my education, meeting with a remark by Dr. Chalmers, 
designed to solve some of the growing difficulties from the new science 
of geology, that between the first and second verses of the Book of Gene- 
sis there might be supposed to have intervened an indefinite period of 
which no account was given, the purpose of inspiration having been first 
to attest the general truth that “God created the heavens and the earth,” 
or to secure this belief in the minds of men in opposition to the idea that 
the world is eternal, or is the work of fate or chance, and then, without 
detailing the intermediate history of the globe, to proceed at once to the 
main purpose of the volume, the history of the Creation, the Fall, and the 
Redemption of man ; that in fact the earth itself may have existed through 
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a vast number of ages, and may have gone through a vast number of 
revolutions, with which man in his history was not particularly concerned, 
or which did not bear on the main purpose of the volume—the record of 
the Fall and Recovery of a lost race. What was then almost conjecture 
in regard to the past history of the earth, has been verified. The prevail- 
ing opinions respecting its recent origin have been set aside. ‘To all that 
was before regarded as grand in the conception of the earth, there is now 
added the truth that it has moved on its axis and in its orbit millions of 
ages ; that successive generations of animals have been formed, and have 
acted out the purpose of their creation, and have disappeared for ever ; 
that vast changes have occurred im the waters and on the land, displacing 
each other, and then water and laud being peopled again with new 
myriads of inhabitants appropriate to each, and then again to pass away ; 
that immense deposits of minerals had been made by the slow progress of 
ages, fitted for the use of an order of betngs that had not yet appeared ; and 
that at last man, to whom all these changes had reference, and for whom 
all the previous arrangements were designed, appeared upon the earth, a 
being of higher order—the last in the series that was to occupy the globe. 
With this view of the past, what a different object is the earth now 
from what it was half a century ago! 

A large part of the discoveries in science, the inventions in the arts, 
and the arrangements in the schemes of benevolence that are to affect 
future times, and whose bearing can now be scarcely appreciated, has 
been originated also in this period of the world. The power of steam 
was not indeed unknown before; but the great changes which it is des- 
tined to produce in the commerce of the world are the results of the in- 
ventions of this age. The railroad and the magnetic telegraph have been 
originated in these times. Every science has been pushed forward, 
Elementary books of instruction have been changed, and those which 
were adapted to the condition of the world sixty years ago would be 
useless now. If I were now to begin my education again, a large part of 
the books which I stadied when young would be valueless. I should, 
indeed, retain my Homer, my Virgil, and my Euclid; but the books in 
which I sought instruction in chemistry, and geography, and natural 
philosophy, would no longer represent the science of the world, or convey 
correct views to my mind. The books which I then studied belong to 
another age, and though they will serve to mark the steps by which the 
advances of science have been made, they will never again be a proper 
exponent of the true state of knowledge among mankind. I see wonders 
around me which have sprung up anew. Every river, lake, and ocean is 
navigated by steam; an iron road is laid down everywhere, connecting all 
parts of a country together, along which are borne, by a power unapplied 
when I was young, the productions of agriculture, manufactures, and the 
arts, with a rapidity and a precision’ of which no one then could have 
formed a conception, A mysterious and incomprehensible network, like 
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Spiders’ webs, is weaving itself over all lands, and making its way be- 
neath deep waters, by which thought is transmitted simultaneously to 
millions‘of minds, and is diffused over distant lands, regardless of moun- 
tains and of oceans. How different such a world from what it was sixty 
years ago ! 

In the same time there have sprung also into being arrangements, then 
unknown, no less adapted to affect the moral and religious condition of 
mankind. The great enterprises of Christian benevolence, yet to result 
in the entire conversion of the world to God, have been originated in that 
time. The Bible was indeed in men’s hands, and the Gospel was preached, 
and the power of the press was known, but the serious thought had 
scarcely found its way into the minds of the friends of the Saviour of 
bringing the combined influence of these agencies on the widest scale 
possible to bear on the unconverted portions of the race. Within the 
period of which [ am now speaking, this thought has taken a firm posses- 
sion of the Christian mind and heart, and the great work of the world’s 
conversion has been entered on in earnest. The Bible has been translated 
into nearly all the languages of the world; the strongholds of the earth 
have been occupied as missionary stations; millions of children are taught 
the great truths of Christianity from week to weck in Sabbath schools ; 
and a Christian literature is spreading its influence far and near over 
nominally Christian and Pagan Jands. Whatever there is of power in 
these arrangements as bearing on the future, is the fruit of the spint of 
this age; and now, in reference to science, to the arts, to the efforts 
of benevolence—to the world above, the world below, the world in the 
past, and the world around us, I see a different—a larger world— 
than it was when I began to live.—Life at Three-score, by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes. 


VERONA, 


BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 


IrREsPEecTIVE of the part Verona has sustained in the late 
war, there is no other city in Northern Italy which umites 
with so many interesting associations so much that is beautiful : 
in situation. 

Suppose we begin at the beginning. Fair Verona rises up 
before us, a flourishing Roman city—a noble matron, to whom 


Mantua and Brixia are as daughters. The well-preserved 
ruins which we may visit in the neighbourhood, fully establish 
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the assertions as to Verona's old glory. Here is an ancient 
double gateway, known as the arch of Gallienus, but an in- 
cessant subject of contention among the learned; here is the 
arch of Flavius, or a fragment of it, with twisted columns and 
a Dorie frieze; here is the arch df Gavius, a dilapidated relic ; 
and here is the arch of Flaminius, which has excited so much 
enthusiasm amongst antiquaries, and is described by Evelyn 
as ‘fone of the noblest antiquities in Kurope.’’ Here are 
they, all in ruin—arches, temples,' aqueducts—ruins } Through 
yonder triumphal gateway inarched the long line of Roman 
soldiers—helm, shield, and corslet glittering in the morning 
light ; in yonder temple the multitudes assembled and watched 
the white-robed priests serving Jove’s altar; yonder they 
flocked—soldiers, priests, people—to keep high holiday for 


some great victory achieved, and, thronging the circus, grew 
frenzied with the butchery on the broad arena. 

Thither we may go to-day; and sitting inthe now solitary 
theatre, picture to ourselves what it must have been in those 
barbarous old times. How shall we reach it? Please to stép 
this way: through an obscure quarter, up this turning, round 
the corner, and here we are. We stand in an immense circular 
edifice —three-and-forty seats (tanges of stone) rising one 
above another. There were five-and-forty originally, and were 
capable of holding 60,000 persons—~so the guide says. The arena, 
or stage, is an oval space, 218 feet by 129 in extent. Here we 
notice several narrow outlets, which gave exit or entrance to 
slaves, gladiators, and wild beasts. Well! here we may sit 
and think, with gratitude, of the cruel old days that are gone, 
when this huge theatre was thronged with people—long rows 
of faces rising up above each other—all eyes turned to the 
stage where men fought with beasts, or with other men more 
fierce than wild beasts, and, for sport’s sake, died amidst 
thunders of applause! Dr. Dryasdust, the antiquary, who has 
come with us, and has dilated largely on the Roman arches and 
Tusean pillars, and has pointed out the vomitaries, and the 
absence of precinctories or ambulatories, now tells us that this 
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magnificent building has been desecrated. Yes; we believe it 
has; surely it was desecrated enough when blood flowed on its 
sand, and the poor wretched victim turned his death-sick eyes 
in vain for pity on the barbarous crowd. No, no; it is not 
that to which the Doctor alludes. Here a bull-fight was held— 
| acommon bull-fight. Here the Pope exhibited himself to the 
people. Here the French played a pantomime and a farce. Hero | 
there was an exhibition of light fantastic toe, on the tight rope. 


Here, worst of all, on this classical arena, were exhibited a 
company of dancing dogs! Dryasdust is indignant when we 
inform him that we would sooner see dancing dogs than dying 


gladiators 
“ Butchered to make a Roman holiday.” 


Leaving the classical antiquities of Verona, we proceed to 
inspect its ecclesiastical attractions. The Duomo, or cathedral, 
of course takes precedence, but simply ex officio. It is not thé 
grandest church in Verona, nor the most remarkable; and 
when we have looked at Pope Lucius’s tomb, the curious bas- 
reliefs of Orlando and Oliviera, and visited the rectangular room, 
said tothave belonged to a former church, we have seen all 
that is interesting, and our cicerone is forced to confess he has 
nothing more to show. The church of Santa Anastasia has a 
facade (unfinished) enriched with bas-reliefs. The church of 
Saint Zeno is an interesting specimen of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages; it is said to have been begun by Pepin, father 
of Charlemagne, but it was certainly not finished till the 
middle of the twelfth century. On entering the building, we 
descend ten steps into the nave, and have to ascend again into 
the choir. Four columns formed out of a single piece of red 
marble—a porphyry vase, nearly fourteen feet in diameter, 
also cyt from a single block,—a large stone washhand basin,— 


and an empty sarcophagus—are all objects of interest, duly exhi- 
bited to visitors and duly paid for. Saint Bernardino, with its 
beautiful little chapel; Saint Fermo, with its superabundant 
ornament; .Saint Georgia, with its celebrated picture by 
each has its own attractions in the way 
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of pictures, altars, seulptures, relics, tombs; but the most 
famous tombs in Verona are those of the Scaligers, who were 


once the paramount masters of that city, and whose glory is 
chronicled in marble. ‘These tombs stand in an enclosure in 
one of the thoroughfares, and, on competent authority, are 
“models of the most elegant Gothic—light, open, spiry—full 
of statues, caged in their fretted niches: yet, slender as they 
seem, these tombs have stood entire for five hundred years in a 


publie street, the fre quent theatre of sedition,— 


‘Wineb n ronas ancment citizens 
rave, beseeming orn iments, 


lo wield old partizans in bands as old.” 


Walking to and fro, and up and down, and in and out the 
highways and b\ ways ot Verona, Wwe come curious 
and interesting places—Gothic houses, with deep shadowing 
doorways and balcomed windows; pleasant glimpses of orchards, 
where apples, urs, and Prapes ure ripening the Sul) pic 
turesque Proups of people gathered round il fountain orastatue: 
the court\ ards ol erand old palaces, where. the vate-hinges ure 
rusty, and the grass springs up among the stones; all these 
things present themselves over and over again during the 
ramble, and ure reproduced over$and dreams. 
Hlere is the Town-hall, where the ors ave citizens of old Verona 
look down upon us from canvas on the walls, and where there 
are many noticeable busts. Here too, are pictures in plenty, 
ancient monuments, bas-reliefs, b boke n statues, and inscribed 
marbles. Verona has its hospitals, its public library, its 
palaces, its barracks, 1ts gaol. The gaol has a very high tower 
—a tower the shadow of which is flung over the city, and the 
summit of which commands ane xte nsive view. The prospect 
is be ‘autitul, but the assoc lations of the place de p rive it of its 
best charm. (One cannot help thinking of the prisoners in the 
dungeons, pining away by slow degrees, berett of hope, and 
exposed to all the eruelty and malice of unscrupulous gaolers. 


Manv ashameless deed has been done within that place—many 
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an enormity would be made known, if the stones could cry out 
of the wall! 
Above and beyond all the other “sights ”’ of are the | 


house of the Capulets and the tomb of Juliet. Wandering 
forth to an old out-house near a garden, we are shown a rude 
stone coffin. This, so the exhibitor informs us, is Juliet’s tomb. 
Here she slept a living, loving woman, and here she awakened 
only to find her bright hope perished—and to sleep again. 
The tomb looks like a common water-trough—the mansion is 
a miserable little public-house ; but poetic assocfation imparts 
beauty and interest to both. 

But all Verona is pleasant and delightful—all Verona, save 
and except that dismal gaol. The old, old convents, with 
their grey walls and sombre doorways; the picturesque quarter 
of the poorer sort of people, where tattered clothes are hang- 
ing out to dry in the warm sunshine; the stately palaces, with 
their colonnades, and terraced walks, and balustraded galleries ; 
the grand old churches, with their long aisles dimly lighted by 
rose and lancet windows; the rushing river, spanned by bridges 
which command a delightful prospect, and the beautiful country 
round about—all combine to make Verona a charming place. 
“The situation,” says old Evelyn, “is the most delightful 1 
ever saw; it is sweetly mixed with rising grounds and valleys, 
so elegantly plumed with trees, on which Bacchus seems riding 
as it were in triumph every autumn, for the vines reach from tree 
to tree. Here of all places I have seen in Italy would I fix a resi- 
dence.”’ It is, however, a very questionable matter, whether, 
notwithstanding all Verona’s charms, any of us, who have 
breathed the free air of England, would be willing to exchange. 
our much maligned country and climate for all that Austrian 
Italy could give. If we find there a “ brighter emerald in the 
grass,” and a deeper “sapphire in the sky,’’ we also find the 
want of free thought, free speech, free action, for the want 
of which nothing can compensate. The black cowl of the 
priest, and the white coat of the soldier, are the signs of all 
real power in Verona ; and beneath the sway of both priestly 
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and military authority, one dare not call either body or soul 
one’s Own. 

: We have already noticed that Verona was a Roman city ; it 
subsequently became the capital of the kingdom of Italy; 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century it was the capital 
of a considerable territory; it submitted to Venice in 1405, 
and shared the fortunes of that. city, till 1497; it afterwards 
became the capital of the Verona delegation in the territory of 
Austrian Italy, and was the seat of the Congress held in 1822 


for the purpose of completing the adjustment of the affairs of 
Europe. It is celebrated in being the birthylace of several 
illustrious men; among these age Catullus, Macer, Cornelius 
Nepos, Pliny the elder; the revivers of learning, Guarini, 
Calderini, Pauvinius, Fracastorius; Paul Veronese the painter; 
Bianchim the historian; Pindewionte the poet; and Maffei 
the topographist. 

) The beauty of the city, and its admirable situation, have 
always elicited approval. In an old poem, entitled ‘* Romeus 
and Juliet,’ it is thus described :— 


‘“ There is beyond the Alps a town of ancient fame, 
Where bright renown yet shineth clear, Verona men it name. 
Built in a happy time—built in a ferulé soil ; 
Maintained by the heavenly gales and by the boorish toil, 
The fruitful hills above—the pleasant vales below, 
The silver stream, with channel deep, that through the town doth flow— 
The store of springs that serve for use, and eke that serve for ease, 
And other nice commodities which profit may and please. 
Eke many certain signs of things betide of old, 
To fill the hungry eyes of those that curiously behold, 
Do make this town to be preferred far, far above the rest 
Of Lombard towns, or at the least comparéd with the best.” 


So we take leave of Verona. 


| 


“COME THOU WITH US.” 


Tue cloud ascends to heaven’s triumphal arch, 
And marshals Israe! on his glory march ; 

The priests are chanting their “ Excelsior ”’ song, 
The tents are struck, the banners lead the throng. 
Through fire and sword, or angry swelling flood, 
“ Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 


Not lofty Egypt with her gods profane, 

Not Midian’s tranquil but deceptive plain, 

Nor this wild waste, can thy assent obtain, 

Nor each, nor all, thy heart’s affections gain; 

’ Twixt fear and hope thou long enough hast stood ; 
*Ceme thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 


We'll talk of Him whose covenanted grace 

Attends these millions of His chosen race ; 

Of Him who spake the universe from nought, 
Whose ways with mercy and with truth are fraught 
Of endless love, and precious, precious blood : 

“ Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 


Yon holy cov’ring shall protect by night, 

And shelter from the scorching noon-tide blight - 
Yon flowing stream shall sweetly journey through, 
Till Canaan's fields, and flowers, and fruits we view 
Kach morning see descending angels’ food. 

“Come thou with Us, and we will do thee rood.” 


Thus, by Jehovah gloriously led, 

Defended and refreshed, and daily fed, 

Till every battle’s fought and \ ctory’s WOR, 

In His great name we'll safely follow on, — 

And only long to praise Him as we would. 
‘Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” 
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A SKETCH FROM MILITARY LIFE. 


A FRIEND of mine, a young Prussian in the position of a 
commercial traveller in this country, was in June last in Scotland, 
pursuing his business, when he received a summons to return 
to his Fatherland, to fulfil his duties as a citizen, in the assum p- 
tion of arms. The step taken by the Prussian government, of 
embodying and mobilizing the “ Landwehr” (a kind of militia, 
of which every Prussian Is a member up to a certain ave), was 
considered necessary, In consequence of the then threatening 
aspect of affairs between France and Germany. Should any 
one disobey the summons to take arms, he is at once looked 
upon as a deserter, and entirely forfeits his citizenship. My 
friend had a post assigned him in that portion of the army 
which took up its position on the French frontier. While 
there, he wrote a letter to England, a portion of which I have 
translated for the Youth's Magazine. At the date on which 
he wrote, the news of the armistice between France and 
Max. 

‘ 
Treres, July, 1859 
itonment. | was 
instant: and J 


Austria had not reached his quarters, 


“My pear 1]——,—On arriving yesterday at our ca 
cheered the receipt of your welcome letter of 6th 
avail myself of the first free moment, to picture to you our misery and 
As you may judge by my writing materials, we are located where 
of the most poverty 


there is no trace of civilization. We are in one 
stricken little villages ; two hundred and forty soldiers quartered on thirty 
live poor householders; and have, in the single day of our presence here, 
consumed the whole of their butter, eees, cheese, and ham ; 
we must depend entire ly on the small rations that are sent to us, and 
which we have to cook with our own hands. At this moment, my brother 
is officially engaged in dividing the luxuries. which consist of fat bacon 
You can form no idea of our ‘ housekeeping 


so that mow 


Oatmeal, raw spirits, ete. 
and I shall soon be ill with sheer disgust, for the peasantry never use 
plates, and eight of us Cal from a singie one \\ ith the utmost ith ulty 


have succeeded mn obtaming a httie chamber. like 


a prison, full of fleas 
(we suffer from them fearfully), and in which l_a‘ gentleman, sie p with 


ton she ror 


comrade on one hed. that is one Toot 
Since ] have got over the sad depart ure Irom Ni uwied. and dear 


Miss —— (on which occasion the tears were washing both our laces 
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God, Usual good gqirits in’ spite of all 
‘bles; and, as’ our Captain tells me, begin even to inspire ‘my company with 


any cheerfulness. But this is in the highest degree necessary ; for when — 


Atel) you. that on our first march, half of our battalion sank down from 
‘the effects of the heat, and exhaustion with the weight of their ‘kit ;’ and 
“that five of the men died the same day (among them poor Edward H——, 
‘of Phrenbreitstein), you will strike your hands together over your head.* 
» With mach exertion [ managed to craw] to my quarters, and feel thankful 
4te-God that He has spared me such 
scene of misery. Most of those who suffered in consequence of the exer- 
‘tion in the excessive heat (28 deg. Réaumur), ‘had congestion of the 
brain or lungs, and remained lying in the glare of the burning sun. It is 
to‘be hoped that our wretch of a major will be called to aceount for this 
ry. Bor how long a time we are to remain in this hole, I know not. If we 
do not break up our quarters here shortly, I, for one, shall never see“ Old 
‘Ent¢land’ agam ; for the 


‘and miscrable.” 

State sitter or 
poltiary | MOSES. (Continued) 


bo ‘Yorry years have passed since Moses fled from the land of | 


“tHE Pyramids, obedient to his King’s commands. He is about 


to revisit the landjof his early years. Under what differétt 


‘circumstances did he revisit the Egyptian territory: no longer 
‘the discarded protégé of the monarch, no longer the persécutéd 
‘and proscribed refugee, but the Ambassador of Jehovah, the 
future lawgiver and leader of Israel's mighty congregation. 
“The Hand of time ‘had been busy. Another prince sitson the 
thidite of the Pharaohs ; but the condition of the Israclite is 
‘anchanged ; still rises from every part of the land the éry of 
Sniguish of the enslaved Hebrews. How sad must Moses have 
felt When, traversing that land, he seés on every band prodfs 
‘of the dégraaba position of the chosen people ; how his spirtt 
‘inust have sunk within him as he saw that the children of thie 
‘patriarchs are fast losing their nationality ' True, they retain 


* A German habit, expressive of strong eration. 


a fate. I shall never forget the 
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the physiological distinctions of their race; but many, very 
many, are fast becoming amalgamated with the Hgyptian 
people: Great was the faith that enabled the man of God to 
picture to himself that same people triumphantly leaving the 
‘land of bondage ; and still greater the reliance on the Divine pro- 
mises that enabled him to imagine that race of slaves occupying 
a proud position among the surrounding nations. But he was 
‘undaunted by all the difficulties that he saw he should have to 
@peounter: scarcely has he entered the land than he comi- 
mences his work—he calls together the elders of the people. 
‘What a touching sight does that venerable council of Hebrews 
present, as they listen to the glorious plan that Moses unfolds 
to them!” Wonderingly they question his missicn ; but still 
more are they amazed when Moses shows them his credentials, 
received from God himself, at that mysterious niterviewon 
Horeb. They see the hand of the advocate of Jewish freedom 
become leprous, and as suddenly resume its accustomed state, 
They see that rod change into a serpent, and as rapidly, at 
Moses’ command, again become his staff. The same signs that 
convineed him, assure ‘them that God has indeed visited His 
people. Now the look of care and anxiety disappears, and 
eyes beam with gladness, and bosoms heave with glorious ant 
cipations of a speedy deliverance, 

_ But Moses has other work to do: he has only introduced 
‘his mission. He must now deliver Jehovah’s message to the 
‘monarch, nor does he shrink from the danger attending it. 
True, it is braving the lion in his den; but the same God who 
gave him grace to “refuse to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter,” enabled him ‘to enter without fear the guarded 
precincts ‘of the palace, He demands an audience with the 
monarch. It is granted. What could he want? How dare 
he show himself eyen in the royal city, especially as he had 
professed himself the ebampion of the Hebrew slaves? Such 
thoughts might have passed thrqugh the mind of the king; and 
dn granting that interview be. was, perhaps, actuated by 
curiosity to see what Moses was going’to do. 
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Surrounded by his ministers, seated in the noblest hall of 
the palace, and attended by the flower of his guard, he awaits 
the entrance of the Hebrew. He enters: with firm step he 
advances to the throne, and awaits the monarch’s bidding to 
deliver his message. There is a pause. The two actors in that 
scene are no strangers to each other. Years since, they both 
studied in the temple of Apis, together they have paced its 
corridors, and talked on matters relating to government, and 
discussed various subjects connected with religion, and per- 
chance Moses has told him of Israel’s God. Years have 
passed: these reminiscences of bygone days pass through 
the minds of each; but now how great is the contrast! Now 
the message is delivered, and the defiant answer returned. It 
was a declaration of war that the king of Egypt was about 
to wage with the Ruler of the Universe. 

We must pass over those scenes of conflict that follow— 
plagues and judgments rapidly succeed each other, each one 
more terrible than the one preceding; again and again is the 
king on the point of yielding, and as often does he “harden 
his heart.”” Nowallis over—the last bolt of the Almighty has 
crushed the proud heart of this monarch, and the beams of the 
rising sun flash on the armour, and glitter on the spears, of the 
Hebrew army. 

But Moses has still need of faith. Now one scene in that 
draina was ended, another was about to commence. Rumour 
reaches that host, just as they come to the confines of Egypt, 
that the whole Egvptian army is in pursuit. The hills rise on 
each side; the waters of the Red Sea roll in front ; angry and 
furious are the murmurings of the people as they see 


“A swarthy cloud of dust 
Fast rise along the sky ; 
And nearer and still nearer 
Doth that red whirlwind come: 
And louder still, and still more loud. 
From underneath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet’s war-note proud, 
The trampling and the hum, 
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And plainer and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears, 
Far to the left and far to right, 

In broken gleams of dark blue light, 
A long array of helmets bright, 

A long array of spears.” 

No wonder their spirits sank within them. But God did not 
bring them there, to leave or forsake them. Thankfully does 
Moses hear the divine command ; the cloudy pillar changes its 
position, and that mighty host moves forward. Scarcely has 
the leading column advanced to the margin of the sea, when 
those waters divide; and, shielded by crystal walls, that vast 
host pass on dry ground through the midst of the sea. 
Safely the people reach the further shore; secure themselves, 
they turn to see what has become of their enemies. Can we 
not imagine their terror, as they see the Egyptian chariots 
rapidly approaching by the same path they had so lately trod ? 
But now they were to see the salvation of God. The Al- 
mighty’s fiat had gone forth, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther.’”’ The chariots are rendered unserviceable, the rear 
presses onwards, and the whole army is in confusion. From 
yon rising ground, surrounded by anxious gazers, Moses 
surveys the scene. Now God has spoken to him; his rod is 
stretched over the waters, and the foaming billows close over 
the glittering army of Egypt. Death-like is the silence of that 
multitude of rescued ones, as they gaze with wonder and awe 
on those angry waters, but the stillness is soon broken by the 
triumphant song of Miriam— 

“ Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed: His people are free!” 

We cannot follow that host through all the scenes of their 
eventful pilgrimage. None but Jehovah could have sustained 
such a vast multitude in their journey through the wilderness. 
They. wanted food ; it was miraculously supplied: they required 
water ; at God’s command it flowed from the solid rock. Surely 
the people could not now doubt either the power of their God 
to sustain them, or His promise to provide for them. 


\ 
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The peaks of Sinai are at last visible. In the plains sur- 
rounding that mountain the thousands of Israel are encamped. 
Little did they think, as they set up their tents, what terrible 
manifestations of Jehovah’s presence they were about to wit- 
ness. Obedient to the commands of Moses, they are marshalled 
at the base of that mountain. The Lord takes His seat upon 
that granite throne: the lightnings flash, and the thunders 
roll, saluting the majesty of heaven. Veiled by clouds and - 
thick darkness, Jehovah gives to His servant the tablets, on 
which He has graven the commandments, which are to be the 
rule of His people’s conduct. Sad it is to read, that with the 
thunders of Sinai still echoing in their ears, the people had 
departed from their God, and were worshipping an idol. Surely, 
“the heart of man is evil above all things.’’ Sin brings its 
punishment. Time passes on: after many a weary march the 
people stand on the confines of Canaan. Theyencamp. In the 
centre of their tents is the palace of their God. Twelve men 
are sent to spy out the land. The beams of many a rising sun 
glitter on the silver caps of the pillars of the Tabernacle ; and 
from its court rises the smoke of many an evening sacrifice, 
ere those twelve return. At last they arrive. Ten report the 
difficulties and dangers attending the oceupation of that land of 
fenced cities ; nor does it, in their opinion, appear worth the 
trouble of conquest. But among the faithless, two are faithful. 
“True,” said Joshua and Caleb, “ we did see strongly fortified 
cities ; true, they were inhabited by a race of giant warriors, yet, 
in the name of our God, we will overcome them. As to the 
fertility of the'land, judge by these grapes from Eshcol, how well 


it deserves the name of the good Jand flowing with milk and 


honey.”” It is of no use: the people rebel, and, as a punish- 
ment, are sentenced to wander for forty years in the wilderness. 
Sad, indeed, must Moses have felt, when he gave the order to 
march. We have here brought before us the disinterestedness 
of their leader. God in His anger was going to destroy that 
rebel host, and promised to make of Moses a great nation. 
Surely, had Moses been ambitious, here was a temptation that 
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few could have resisted. But Moses loved his people; and, 
offering himself and his family to Jehovah, he pleaded for His 
forgiveness for the erring ones. 

The forty years are over; and again Israel is in position 
on the borders of the Land of Promise. The waters of the 
Jordan only separate them from their long-wished-for inhe- 
ritance. How great must their joy:have been! They looked 
back on years of pilgrimage: before them was the Canaan 
promised to their fathers. | 

Moses had, by God’s grace, been enabled to lead that host to 
the banks of the Jordan. No longer was it an undisciplined 
host. The time spent in the desert: had changed a nation of 
slaves into a well-organized community. All that remained was 
the conquest of that land; and Moses felt that He who had 
brought them thus far, would go with them from one conquest 
to another, till they were peacefully established in the Land of 
Promise. . Moses’s mission was accomplished: God was about 
to require his “spirit to return to Him who gave it.’’ For- 
bidden to enter that land, for an act of disobedience, he is yet 
permitted to survey it from one of the mountains that rise on 
the eastern side of the Jordan. The congregation is again 
assembled.: in a parting address, in which Moses recounts the 
dealings of God with His people, andgin which he exhorts them 
to fix their hearts only on Him, who showed them such won- 
drous signs, and whose mercies bad been “new every morning, 
and fresh every evening,’—he closes his long and glorious 
career. Their leader was taken from them. On Pisgah’s ¢top 
he stood and viewed, far beneath him, the smiling plains of 
Canaan; and he surveyed that land, of which God had said to 
Abraham, “To thee and thy seed will I give it.” From that 
mountain-top, his emancipated spirit took its flight to the 
heavenly Canaan,—the “rest that remains for the people of 
God.” 


SALATHIEL. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT WROXETER. 


Mr. Tuomas Wrient, the well-known antiquarian, gives 
the following particulars relating to excavations now being 
made at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury :— 


The first excavations laid open a very extensive public building, the 
exact object of which is very doubtful, forming the corner of two principal 
streets of the Roman ¢ity of Uriconium, one running east and west, buried 
under the soil; the other running north and south, identical with the 
road now called the Watling-street Road. The necessities of agriculture 
have required that the walls of this public building should be buried again, 
and they are now covered with a crop of turnips. It will be remembered, 
also, that to the south of this building the excavator had opened several 
rooms of what appeared to have been an extensive mansion. It isin this 
latter building that the more recent excavations have been carried on. 
I may remark that the whole site of this building, and no doubt of other 
buildings to the south of it, are included in the piece of ground of which 
the Excavation Committee is now the tenant. This piece of ground is 
bounded by the hedge of the Watling-street Road, or, in other words, it 
lies on the side of what was probably the principal street in the Roman 
city. After nearly a month’s interruption, the exeavations were recom- 
menced from this hedge side from 80 to 90 feet to the southward of the 
former excavations. A wall was immediately found, bordering on the 
street, in which there were two doorways, one to the north, about 12 feet 
wide, approached from the street by an inclined plane, formed of very large 
and massive paving-stones ; the other, about 30 feet more to the south, not 
quite one-half as wide, and approached by two stone steps, very much 
worn, and in a manner which showed that the concourse of people who 
entered on foot must have come generally up the street from the south. 
Both these entrances led into a court about 40 feet square, paved very 
neatly with bricks in herring-bone fashion, which in places has been a 
good deal damaged and mended during the Roman period. The larger 
entrance was probably intended for horses and carts, and it is rather 
curious that in this part of the court a portion of a horseshoe was found. 
Among numerous objects found here, and lodged inthe Museum at Shrews- 
bury, were two portions of very fine and large capitals of columns, so that 
there must have been in this part of the building a great display of arcli- 
tectural magnificence. The interior of this court has only yet been par- 
tially cleared, but walls have been traced in the centre which may perhaps 
have belonged to a fountain. 

On two sides, north and south, this court was bordered by a series of 
small square rooms, the floors of which were some feet below the level of 
the court, and which, as they now remain with the walls between two : 
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and three feet above the court, have no apparent means of entrance, and 
are found filled with different objects, which would lead us to look upon 
them as store-rooms. One appeared to have been a depét of charcoal, 
with undoubted traces of mineral coal (they have only yet been partially 
cleared out); and in two others, one on each side of the court, were found 
great quantities of bones of different animals, stags’ and other horns, &c. ; 
and, as many of them had been sawed and cut, they may, perhaps, have 
been collections of materials for the manufacture of the various objects 
of bone and horn which are found very abundantly in the excavations. 
We are led almost to the supposition that there may have been magazines 
of such articles for sale, by the circumstance that a number of weights, 
made of metal and stone, some of them with Roman numerals upon them, 
were found seattered about. In this court, also, were found some skulls 
and other remains of dogs, which have been pronounced, by comparative 
avatomists to belong to mastiffs of the pure old English breed. 

At the back of this court, or eastern side, was found a long walled 
space, which may have been a sort of cloister or eryp/oporticus. A door- 
way in the back of it, where the excavators entered it, suggested the 
propriety of running a trench directly eastward—a plan which was fol- 
lowed, and which led to interesting di$coveries. A transverse wall was 
first met with, and after that one or two different levels or terraces, with 
smooth pavements of cement, until at length the excavators came down 
to a much lower floor, which was paved with large flagstones, and which 
was 45 feet across. ‘The floor was covered with dark earth, filled with 
broken pottery and other objects, which would lead us to suppose that 
this had been a reservoir of water. Another floor of about 100 feet 
across brought us to massive walls of a building, and the continuation of 
the trench showed a rather higher floor, until it again sunk to a deep 
floor of about 10 feet by 30, formed of large Roman flat tiles, 12 mehes by 
ls, which has been completely uncovered, and the trench was carried on 
beyond this -perhaps another 100 feet, till it came to a strong boundary 
wall at the eastern extremity of the rround now in possession of the 
xcavation Committee, which appears to be the eastern extremity of the 
building we are now exploring. It is opposite the eastern end of the 
mass of Roman masonry standing above ground, known as Old Wall. A 
treuch has been carried along the line of the eastern boundary wall, 
about 100 feet. till the workmen came to the continuation of the mass of 
what were supposed to be domestic rooms, found immediately to the 
south of the old wall. A small square room, with a well-preserved 
herring-bone pavement, projects eastwardly beyond the boundary wall of 
the main building. It communicates westwardly with a room having a 
deep hypoeaust, with its walls entirely covered with the remains of the 
flue tiles, so close together that the room has evidently been intended to 
he very much heated. Still proceeding west ward, we came upon a 
scries of rather wide passages, with another hypocaust, in which, when 
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opened, were found the remains of the skeletons of what appeared to be 
two young women. The women of Uriconium seem to have songht 
conces ‘ment from those who were massacring the mhabitants, by creeping 
into the hypocaust, which would be something analogous to getting up 
the chimney of a modern house—a very unsatisfactory place of refuge, it 
must be confessed, when the house was set on fire, and they seem all to 
have been suffocated, or perhaps baked. In another hypocaust, further west 
inthe same line, the skeletons of an old man, with lis money, and ap- 
parently two women, were found. Beyond this is another square room, 
with a herring-bone pavement, resembling closely that at the eastern end 
of the building, and still more westwardly are the large rooms with 
hypocausts, which were the side of the first excavations to the south of 
the old wail. | 

We have thus observed here a le of apartments extending from east 
to west, above £50 feet, which are now open to the mspection of visitors, 
in addition to the square court described above. It is somewhat singular 
that we have not found any mosaic pavements, but the floors of the 
rooms appear generally to have been formed of smooth cement. This, 
embodied with some other circumstances, leads me to suspect that we 
are stall in buildings of a public character, perhaps baths and washhouses. 
The works at the north-eastern corner are laborious and slow, for the 
men huve to remove 10 or 12 feet of earth before they get to some of the 
floors, but we are rewarded by finding the walls standing in places nine 
or ten feet high, which maturally enables us to understand mach better 
the character of the remains. I expect that when we have pursued 
little further the excavations on this spot, we shall obtain the key te the 
character of this great mass of buildings. 

Numerous objects of various kinds, which have been already found in 
the course of these excavations, have been placed im the Museum at 
Shrewsbary. The Excavation Committee has decided, with great liber- 
ality, that free admission to the excavations shall be given to the public. 


In a letter to the Athencum, Mr. Wright says :— 


~ ‘During the time the excavators were excladed from the ground on 
which the privtipal excavations lie, they were employed in a field occu- 
pied by a more friendly tenant, Mr. W. A. Oatley, which lies on the top 
of ground which slopes very rapidly to the river Severn, and adjoins the 
Watling-street Road, at a short distance from what appears to have been 
& principal efitrance to the town, and ‘Where this road crossed the river. 
Nothing was found ‘in this field but ‘an ancient w=!l, a few yards deep, 
Which is now léft open, and is partly filled with clear spring water’; but 
im an Orchard in one corner of it, abutting upon the Watling-street Road, 
and 4 short distance wifhin the walls of the Roman city, a pumber of 
‘human skeletons were inet with. Dr’ Johrison btatued Rve skulls, and 
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was surprised to find that four out of the five were characterised by a very 
remarkable and uniform deformity, which consisted in a sort of twist of 
the head, so that the face must have looked at you in a manner obliquely, 
one eye advancing more forward than the other. Of these four skulls, in 
two the obliquity was from a different side of the head from the other 
two. Since the men quitted this spot, and returned to continue their 
former diggings, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Samuel Wood of Shrewsbury, 
joined in a further exploration of this. corner of ground on their own ac- 
count, and found that it was literally filled with human remains, which 
did not appear to have been interred with any funeral rites. They ob- 
tained, I believe, upwards of sixteen skulls, the majority of which pre- 
sented, in a more or less degree, the same kind of deformity, This 
circumstance is very difficult of explanation. One or two objects found 
with them were decidely Roman, but within the walls of a Roman town 
this might be expected, without any reference to the skeletons, and we 
know that Romans never interred their dead within the walls of a town. 
ln fact, interment in towns was only established in this country at a 
comparatively late period, perhaps hardly before the eighth century, and 

only in connexion with a church. I am not aware that there is 
any reason for supposing that any ecclesiastical establishment ever ex- 
isted on this particular spot ; in fact, probability seems rather against it. 
The only explanation which presents itself, and that is not without its 
difficulties, is that this may have been a point at which the enemies forced 
their way into Uriconium when it was ruined ; that many of them had been 
slain in the straggle ; that this spot had, perhaps, been open ground ; and 
that the friends of the slain, before they abandoned the burning town, 
dug trenches and buried them. In this case it is possible that the defor- 
mity of the skulls may have been characteristic of race in some. of the 
invaders of Roman Britain. The forms of the skulls all show a very Jow 
degree of intelligence, and the individuals to whom they belonged must 
have been frightfully ugly. Z 
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Waar a remote part of the world to be sojourning at! Yet 
it is a very interesting part; and I think I can make some of 
my juvenile readers desire to turn their steps in its, direction, 
if I jot down two or three particulars of what I have seen or 
beard since I have been here. | sia 
The whole country may, perhaps be compared to 
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and dull-looking curtain, with a very brilliant fringe. The 
interior is not nearly so beautiful as many even of the mid- 
Jand counties of England; but the coast line is always lovely, 
and sometimes sublime. It is not often that such bold head- 
lands, and such broad sweeps of shiny ocean, meet the eye; 
while the houses on the shore are encircled with gardens filled 
with flowers, which, for variety of colours and fragrance, are 
almost unrivalled. Here are magnolias with their large, pure 
blossoms, filling the air around with their delicious odours; 
myrtles and fuchsias, verbenas and heliotropes, all rising to 
the height of trees, and defying the rigours of winter to quench 
their vitality or stay their growth; tamarisks and firs, glossy 
laurels and fragrant bays, preserving, for the most part, their 
beauty all the year round: while in the hedgerows, wild roses 
and nodding fox-gloves, wandering honeysuckles and humble 
red robins, hang out their attractions to the eye of every 
by-passer, and burden every breeze with their rich perfumes. 
At this very moment, I sit in a room on the top of a hill, 
through the open windows of which the fragrance of the tall 
white lilies and the hum of many bees are streaming ; while, just 
in front, tall hollyhocks, with their knotted stems and their 
broad vine-like leaves, seem to assert their claim to especial 
notice and admiration. 

There is only one drawback to the comfort of a Cornish 
home. That, perhaps, is rather an imaginary than a real 
objection ; but the fact that the evil is possible, makes it to be 
an item to be calculated in weighing the advantages or disad- 
vantages of a permanent settlement here. I have heard, then, 
to come ,to the point, that the snake is not an unfrequent 
tenant of hedgerows and spinneys, and that it sometimes 
intrudes into the farmyard and the kitchen-garden. I meta 
person two days ago, who asserted that he had killed, at various 
periods in his life, hundreds of these reptiles—vipers, long 
cripples, adders, and common snakes; while my companion in 
the vehicle in which I travelled last night said that a fortnight 
ago, he had seen three. For my own part, I fly even at a 
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snake-skin ; and it was the fact that I saw, six days since, one 


of these ‘ cast-off garments ’’—a sloughed skin—that led to 
my knowing that these creatures sq abounded. The snake, with 
its sinuous coils, its filthy effluyja, its deadly venom, hiding 
itself in earth’s brightest regions, and ready to wound with its 
bite the hand of every unwary by-passer,—surely it is meet 
that we should view it with horror, not only on account of 
what it is in itself, but on acebunt of what it so exactly 
typifies. 

In the minds of most epicuret, and of some who would be 
sorry to admit that they are epicuses, Cornwall and Devonshire 
are associated with recollections gf a most luxurious article of 
diet—clotted cream. The milk, after being taken from the 
cow, stands for a while, and the is simmered in large pans 
over a slow fire. After it has beén thus scalt, it is poured out 
into panchions, and a thick curd-fike substance rises to its sur- 
face. This is the cream. It is.eaten with butter, and as a 
substitute for butter, with puddings and pies, with preserves, 
with treacle, and with ripe fruit; Morning, noon, and night, 
up comes this substance to \ atal purely white and so truly 
delicious. I am afraid a fondness for it is one of my. own 
weaknesses, and that my readers:would stare if they saw how 
large an item it forms in my w ‘jekly expenditure. However, 
it would hardly be fair to the lt vely county, not to enjoy its 
indigenous wares; though it wild be more unfair to oneself 
to suffer oneself to become to ayy one of them a slave. 

However, a county is made ofunmade, not by the nature of 
its productions, but by the character of its population. I may, 
with all sincerity, report well of the people among whom I now 
sojourn. They are beautiful in appearance and tall in stature, 
their fair complexion and yellow hair indicating their Saxon 
origin; and they are distinguished by integrity of spirit, 
strength of determination, and courtesy of manner. Cornwall, 
moreover, has produced soldiers, sailors, artists, mathematicians 
and missionaries, of no mean stamp. It is quite refreshing toa 
Londoner, accustomed to the trickery and the assurance of the 
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metropolis, to go from village to village, trusting and being 
thoroughly trusted; to be saluted even by youths grouped on 
the road-side, with the most cordial deference and good will; 
and to trace in the open faces which everywhere meet him the 
guileless spirit that dwells within. This is not the case with 
English villagers generally. There is none of this good- 
breeding among the peasantry of Yorkshire or Suffolk, Hunts 
or Surrey. From a fair knowledge of England generally, I 
can judge with a measure of accuracy of her sons; and cer- 
tainly my own judgment would lead me without the slightest 
hesitation to award the palm of moral excellence to those of 
them who are natives of the far west. There are features of 
moral defilement to be found here, doubtless. Where is the 
heart or the home which, in this corrupt world, is free from 
them? The corrupt leaven ferments and creeps everywhere. 
But among a fallen race there are varieties, and it is in com- 
parison with others that I speak, and not as viewed absolutely 
in themselves, when I give so high a character to the people of 
this sunny soil. 

It as natural enough that a people so remote from England's 
centre should have their peculiarities. I hear it is not an 
unfrequent thing for a person staying at an inn, to be asked 
whether he will sleep in sheets or blankets! Nay; a gentle- 
man told me last night, that he and a friend were staying at an 
inn not long since, when the landlady said, “There is but one 
pair -of sheets in the house, and those the master died mm a 
fortnight sin’:”’ and on being asked for these (a questionable 
privilege to sleep in such linen, some of my readers will think), 
she said, “ Will you have the sheets top or bottom?” The 

gentlemen agreed, that one would have his sheet at the top, and 
the other would try the bottom, and that in the morning they 
would compare notes as to the comparative comfort of the two 
modes. They agreed, I believe, that the correct thing, if only 
one sheet can be procured, is to have it at the bottom. 

There are some very venerable old churches here. Their 
roofs are low; their pews large and square; their furniture 
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faded and fast decaying. There’are in the pulpits big velvet 
cushions, sometimes so moth-eat¢n that they threaten to fall to 
pieces every time they are lifted up. I preached, ten days 
since, with such a cushion looking me in the face, and found it 
quite impossible to resist the temptation of removing it from 
its resting-place, and depositing it upon the floor for a tem- 
porary footstool. The music is us antique as the furniture. A 
German flute, a horn, or a bassoon, are all recognised adjuncts 
of a Cornish orchestra. Such gousic, however, has its charms 
forme. It wakens up a thousafid sweet associations with by- 
gone times. In my own native town, hundreds of miles away, 
long ere pealing organs or tomic-sol-faism was heard of, the 
simple psalmody was led by just such a trio of instruments, 
and sung by voices as hearty and as musical, though quite as 
untrained as those are here; atid, at such times, the heart was 
touched and the spirit elevated to a degree to which the Crystal 
Palace orchestra, with its fourthousand professionals, and its 
accurate and brilliant executidn, might strive to elevate it 
in vain. 

I attended a succession of missionary meetings last week in 
the county, and the concluding one was held in the open air. 
And where will my readers suppose that it was held? They 
have heard, probably, of a spet in Cornwall, called Stamford 
Hill, where, just two hundred and sixteen years ago on the 16th 
of last May, a fierce battle took place between the Royalists 
and the Parliamentary forces, inthe reign of Charles the First. 
The latter were encamped upoh the summit of the hill, well 
supplied with money, provisions, and gunpowder: the Royalist 
forces were oppressed by every kind of want. However, despair 
gave them courage; and pressing up the hill in four detach- 
ments from four different positions, they fought so deter- 


minedly, that at length they met upon the plain at the top, 
and signalized their victory with loud shouts and mutual con- 


gratulations. Behind the spot where they fought, there are 
two mounds, each covering its heap of slain; and in the house 


which stands upon the hill, there is many a memorial of the 


: 
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battle. It was on this hill that our meeting was held. It 
commanded a magnificent view of the surrounding country— 
villages, and woods, and plains; while, two miles off, the ocean 
spread out its surface of everlasting blue. Tea was first served 
within doors; and at a little past seven o’clock the vast assem- 
blage of people who had come, seated themselves before a large 
platform constructed of wood, and backed and crowned with a 
canopy of oak boughs, on which the speakers took their places. 
Was it not an illustration of the text, “They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks. 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
Jearn war any more’’? Our meeting was a very fervent one: 
and at the close, upwards of £18 were collected for the spread 
of Christ’s everlasting Gospel. It formed a brilliant and 
blessed conclusion to the week's efforts. Everybody seemed 
pleased at the evening they had spent together; and if the 
interest excited proves but abiding, the fruits of the Stamford 
Hill Missionary Meeting will not be small. 

And what, my dear readers, followed, do you think, in my 
own case, after the meeting was over? Nothing very sublime, 
I assure you. Nay; something rather plebeian. A hearty 
supper of chicken and ham, cake and ale! Yes; it was even 
so. We are flesh as well as spirit. If we have the wings of 
the eagle, we have (1 am afraid, speakers especially) the raven- 
ousness at times of the shark. But the auditory outside did 
not see the speakers feasting within. And if they had? Well, 
I do not know, after all, that they would have thought much 
the worse of them for accepting so heartily the hospitality of 
their kind hostess. 

And so the week ended,—a week full of pleasant associations. 
May each one of my readers be privileged with many a week, 
equally bright in its enjoyments and equally profitable in the 
lessons which it left behind. 

J. F.S8. 
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RED-LETTER DAYS. 
SEPTEMBER. 


21. St. Matthew.—Matthew, ne of the apostles, also called 
Levi, was the son of Alpheus. It is supposed that James the 
son of Alpheus was a son of Mary the wife of Cleopas, who 
was a sister of the mother of Jesus. If so, Matthew was a 
relative of Jesus. He was a portitor, or inferior collector of 
customs at Capernaum. He ‘is said to have preached the 
gospel in Ethiopia. 

21, 23, 25. Hmber Days.—See March 16. a 

29. St. Michael.—The archafigel Michael is mentioned five 
times in the Bible; but why he was called a saint, and a day 
set apart for a festival to him, it is difficult to conjecture. 
Wheatley, in his exposition of the Common Prayer Book, says 
that this feast is observed that the people may know what 
benefits are derived from the ministry of angels. The Jews 
consider Michael as chief of all the archangels. CHRONOS. 


THE POWER OF PATIENCE. 


Att through the range of philanthropy, patience is power. 
It is not the water-spout, but the nightly dew, which freshens 
vegetation. They are not the flashes of the lightning which 
mature our harvests, but the daily sunbeams, and that quiet 
electricity which thrills in atoms, and which flushes in every 
ripening ear. . Niagara, in all its thunder, fetches no fertility ; 
but the Nile, coming without observation, with noiseless fat. 
ness overflows, and from under the retiring flood Egypt looks 
up again—a garden of golden corn. The world is the better 
for its moral cataracts, and its.spiritual thunderbolts; but the 
influences which do the world’s great good, which freshen and 
fertilize it, and which are maturing its harvests for the garner 
of glory, are not the proud and potent spirits, but the patient 
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and persevering; they are not the noisy and startling pheno- 
mena, but the steady and silent operations. They are the 
Sunday-schools, which line upon line repeat the Gospel 
lesson, and keep alive in our youthful millions some fear of 
cradle hymns, and who try to make the sweet story of Jesus 
as dear and as memorable as their own kind voices. They are 


Patience is power. -In a thirsty land, one farmer digs a pit, 
and as no water fills it he opens another; and as that also con- 
tinues, like the well in Dothan, dry, he commences a third in a 
spot more promising ; and a fourth, and many more, till he has 


tried all his territory, without success; and then, chafed and 
chagrined, he abandons all effort in despair. His neighbour 
chooses a spot, and begins. No water flows, but he is not dis- 
couraged. The spade and the mattock he exchanges for the 
drill and the auger; and after hammering through the flinty 
rock for days and weeks, at last the long-sought fountain 
gushes; and at his threshold he secures a perennial spring, 
which neither feels the summer drought, nor dreads the win- 
ter’s cold. And so, on behalf of some right object, one man 
18 anxious to enlist the good feeling of humanity ; and he brings 
his project before one influential mind after another, and he is 
mortified to find how drily it is received by this celebrated phi- 
lanthropist, and how many difficulties are started by another, 
—till he is ready to declare, that benevolence is all a sham, 
and every patriot a hypocrite. But, strong in faith and patience, 
another takes the Artesian auger. He knows that deep under 
our hard humanity there are tender feelings and kind symp 
thies. He takes the Artesian auger. “One thing I do.” 
all impediments, he keeps urging this one object, and at last 
the vein is struck—the fountain flows. Charles sees the Bible 
Society organized, and Carey is sent to India. Raikes sets bis 


| 

b© weekly Sabbaths which soitly overflow the land, and which, 
when they ebb again, leave everywhere the freshness and the 

| fertilizing elements conveyed in their heaven-descended tide. 
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Sunday-schools a-going, and Nasmith the City Mission.— Dr. 
James Hamilton. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


Tae Prince of Wales is in Scotland, prosecuting his studies, at Holyrood 
Castle. He is shortly to go to Oxford to pass through a University course, 


Ow 17th July, there was a gathering at Muswell Hill, to celebrate the posses- 
sion of the site on which it is proposed to eyeet “ The Palace of the People.” 
Lord Brougham presided. The contemplated building is intended to provide in 
the northern suburbs ef London, an attraction similar to the Crystal Palace in 
the south. 


Om 6th August, Earl Granville laid the idan datiba-btone of a new training- 
school at Stockwell, in conrexion with the British and Forsign School Society. 
It is intended for 100 schoolmistresses. r, 

Tur French troops entered into Paris fromg the seat of the late war, on the 
ldth of August, in the presence of the Emperor and a vast multitude of the 
inhabitants. All English people must be thankful that the war was brought 
to a sudden termination, and that this country took no part in it. 


Me. W. Cuamuees, well known in connexion with various popular publications, 
has given to the people of Peebles, his native-town, a hall containing museums, 
and a well-stocked library. It is called the Chambers Institute, and was opened 
a week or two ago; the Rev. Dr. Guthrie conducting religious services on the 
occasion. 


Tat foundation-stone of a new chapel, or “ Tabernacle,” for the Rev, C, H, 
Spurgeon, was laid by Sir 3. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P., on 16th August. This 
wall be the largest place of worship in the metropolis, or perhaps in England. 
It is to accommodate 5000 persons. 


OMNIANA. 


“On, Bravrivvt Sux! ”—Such was the exclamation of a poor child belonging 
lo the commane of Sieyes, in the Lower Alps, while tending a flock on « bright 
and lovely morning of a summer day. What led the lone one thus te spostro- 
phise the luminary? It was early, scarcely past six o'clock ; the sun had risen 
high in heaven, dissipating the vapours, and promised to reign in unclouded 
splendour throughout the day. But gradually his light darkened, until it 
wholly disappeared, and a black orb took possession of the glowing disk, while 
the air became chill, and s mysterious gloom imvested every object. Ternfied 
by the circumstance, the child began to weep, and called loudly for help. 
Her cries speedily drew some friends to the spot, but they were in an equal 
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state of alarm. Tears were still flowing, when the luminary again, sent forth an 
enlivening ray, which instantly divested the landscape of its portentous and 
alarming aspect. Reassured by the returning radiance, the child involuntarily 
crossed her hand, and exclaimed in the pafois of the district. “ 0. beau soulean !” 
The total eclipse of 1842 had come and gone, but no information of the event 
had reached the secluded rustics to prepare them for it. Hence the terror of the 
shepherdess, and the alarm of the peasantry. Ignorant nations have idolised 
the luminary, philosophers have striven to understand the constitution of the 
orb, poets have celebrated the brightness of the beams, and painters have done 
their best to put on canvas their diversities of light. But no tribute mor 
striking was ever paid to the monarch of the skies, than the peasant girl's ex. 
pression, as the solar radiance returned, at once legitimate, unaffected, and 
truthful —“ Oh, beautiful sun !"— The Heavens and the Earth, by T. Milner. 

Da. Wartrs.—lIf rightly told, a life like that of Isaac Watts wonld read creat 
lessons; but for brevity the whole might be condensed into—“ Study to he quiet. 
and to do your own business.” Dr. Watts had his own convictions. He made 
no secret of his Nonconformity. At a period when many dissenters entered the 
church, and became distinguished dignitaries, he deemed it his duty still to con- 
tinue outside of the National Establishment. At the same time. he was no aci- 
tator. He felt no call to rail at his brethren for their ecclesiastical defection. 
nor did he write pamphlets against the evils of a hierarchy, real or imagined. 
But God had given him a “ business.” He had given him, as his vocation, to 
join together those whom men had put asunder—mental culture and vital piety. 
And, studying to be quiet, he pursued that calling, very diligently, very success- 
fully. Without surrendering his right of private judgment, without abjuring his 
love of natural and artistic beauty, he showed his preference for moral excel- 
lence, his intense conviction of “ the truth as it is in Jeens.” And now. in his 
well-arranged and tasteful study, decorated by his own pencil, a lute and a tele- 
scope on the same table with his Bible, he seems to stand before us, a treatise on 
logic in one hand and a volume of “ Hymns and Spiritual Songs " in the other, 
asserting the harmony of faith and reason, and pleading for religion and refine 
ment in firm and stable union. And as far as the approval of the Most Hich 
can be gathered from events or from its reflection in the conscience of mankind, 
the Master has said, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” Without trimming, 
without temporizing, he was “ quiet;” and without bustle, without boasting or 
parade, he did “his own business,” the work that God had given him. And 
now, no church repndiates him ; Nonconformity cannot monopolise him. His 
éloge is pronounced by Samuel Johnson and Robert Southey, as well as Josiah 
Conder ; and whilst his monument looks down on dissenting graves in Abney 
Park, his effigy reposes beneath the consecrated roof of Westminster Abbey. 
And which is far better, next Lord's day, the name that is above every name 
will be sung in fanes where princes worship and prelates minister, as well as 10 
barns where mechanics pray, and ragged boys say, Amen, in words for which all 
alike must thank his hallowed genius ; and it will only be some anxious student 
of hymnology, who will recollect that Jsaae Watts is the Asaph of each choir, 
the leader of each company.—Nerth British Review. 
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THE CITY OF THE SEA. 


BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 


Most of us, at some time or other, have wislied to look upon 
Venice, the City of the Sea! History, poetry, romance, have 
invested it with so much interest—tourists have furnished so 
many glowing descriptions—painters have produced so many 
beautiful pictures of this most famous of all Italian cities, 
except Rome—that it has become a centre of attraction to 
roving Englishmen ; and would be all the more attractive, and 
all the more pleasant, but for the iron rule of Austria, and the 
disagreeable surveillance to which ordinary residents and casual 
visitors are alike subjected. 

Our trip to Venice is, happily for us, free from any police 
interference ; no white-coated official shall challenge our pass- 
port; and, free from annoyance of any kind, we make the ac- 
quaintance of the Adriatic Queen. 

First of all, journeying, let us say, from Padua, we travel 
over a dusty road with a canal on one side and a cabbage-garden 
on the other. In this there is nothing particularly gratifying— 
nothing to animate our enthusiasm, or stir our phlegmatic tem- 
perament ; neither is there much to delight us at Maestro, where 
the water smells offensively, and is not of a clear complexion. 
Here we take boat; that is to say, a real gondola, such as we 
have read of in books, and seen in pictures—a huge black- 
looking vessel with a lofty prow, a cabin something like a sedan 
chair, and gondoliers who stand while they perform their work. 
Away we go over a wide extent of yellow-brown water; away, 
slowly, solemnly propelled in our funereal-looking barge, until 
presently we make out some massesiof building which gradually 
assume shape and proportion. It is Venice; but we must 
approach still closer: we must float on its canals, pace its 
streets, cross its bridges, enter its churches and palaces, before 
we are susceptible of those sensations some people ascribe to 
a first glimpse of the distant city. Therefore we urge the 
gondoliers to hasten, and as we draw nearer and nearer, call 
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to mind certain prosaic facts about Venice, which are unlikely 
to be suggested by the aspect of the city. 

Venice is built on a cluster of islands in an extensive lagoon, 
four miles from the mainland, in the north-west portion of the 
Adriatic. It has long been the chief emporium of the maritime 
trade of Austrian Italy ; but Austria, for reasons best known to 
herself, has been for some years past diverting the trade to the 
rising city of Trieste. May be Austria doubts the length of 
her hold on Venice, and prepares for any such change as 
the loss of that city might occasion in her commercial arrange- 
ments. However, there lies Venice, built on low islands that 
almost justify the expression that she rises from the waves; 
there is a grand canal, varying from one hundred to two 
hundred feet in width, dividing it into two parts; and there 
are numerous islands, all weaved and netted together by 
bridges, thus forming the little archipelago into one compact 
city. 

“ Eccola!”’ cries a gondolier; and looking round, we find 
ourselves floating in a canal with high quays on either side, 
and boats everywhere. There is nothing very magnilicent in 
the appearance of this quarter; but let us not be hasty: 
patience; we shall see. Now and again we pass a noble- 
Jooking mansion ; its front all covered with fantastic carvings, 
its windows shining out like jewels in the sun, its balconies 
overhanging the water, and broad flights of marble steps 
descending to the water’s edge. Here and there are gondolas 
‘fastened to gay-coloured poles; and here and there are people 
looking out from the windows ; and there, right before us, is a 
bridge. ccola! it is the Rialto. 

This bridge, which is formed by one graceful arch, eighty- 
three feet in width, derives its name from the Rivo-alto, the 
island on which Venice first arose. The bridge was begun in 
1588, and finished in 1591. It supports a double row of shops, 
twenty-five on each side, which divide it into three narrow 
streets. It is of a great height in the centre, and is ascended 
by long flights of steps. 
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The gondoliers make a couple of good strokes. Lo! we have | 
passed the arch, and Venice in all hér beauty rises before us. 
Palaces after palaces, boastful of more than Eastern splendour ; 
mosque-like domes, and stately porticoes; broad staircases of 
stone; and countless boats darting hither and thither, smoothly, 
suently, over the sea that flows through broad and narrow 
streets, that chafes upon the bridges, and casts its weeds upon 
the marble steps. Steering through the water-streets of 
Venice, new pictures of beauty and interest present them- 
selves on every hand. Between rows of curious old mansions, 
beneath the high-springing arches’ of quaint old bridges, 
before the parapeted footways, where there are crowds of 
loungers, obtaining now and then a charming vista of fresh 
beauty, and catching glimpses of snowy domes and glistening 
spires, we float along through the city beneath the azure sky. 

Thus, floating in and out amidst the hundred isles where 
Venice sits in state, we bethink us $f her former glories, and 
from far-off times come crowds of shudows to tell the story of 
her rise and fall. 

When rough Attila, in the days of old, came down on pros- 
perous Aquileia, and the other towns of fair Venetia, the hap- 
less people fled before him, and fougd a refuge in the islands 
which lay off their coasts. Thus, 

. A few in fear, 


Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the grass grew not where his horse had trod, 


Gave birth to Venice.” 


The first citizens of Venice, who, like waterfowl, had built 
their nests on the bosom of the waters, were very poor. Fish 
was their common food; and their only wealth, the salt. ex- 
tracted from the sea, and which they bartered in the neigh- 
bouring markets. This was their first attempt at commerce ; 
and from this small beginning there,resulted the most gigantic 
enterprise, and the most magnificent triumphs of trade, that 
the world had ever seen. The frugal merchants were exposed 
to many risks: those water-rats, the pirates, were ever ready 
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to take possession of their ships and rob them of their trea- 
sure. But as want had inspired them with enterprise, so 
danger excited daring, and in the days of Charlemagne they 
launched great ships—Leviathans of that age—and defied the 
pirates. All over the world went the good ships of Venice: 
to Constantinople and the Levant; to the adjacent states of 
Italy ; to all the countries of Europe, and the distant Indies ; 
so that wealth and power increased and multiplied exceedingly. 
The citizens became merchant princes, and sent out fleets to 
aid in the crusade, and troops well trained—soldiers and ships 
that did good service in the East, and so roused the envy of 
the Greek Emperor, that war was excited, and a series of fierce 
engagements ensued between them. The importance of the 
Duke, or Doge of Venice, became greater every year; but he had 
little more than the shadow of authority—a council governing 
in his name, while he, the mouth of the Republic, was a mere 
pageant of state. 

With the exception of Rome, Venice in the fifteenth cen- 
tury was the richest and most magnificent city of Europe. 


Her daughters had their dowers 

From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 

Poured in her lap all gems in sparkling showers ; 

In purple was she robed, and of her feast 

Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased.” 


In the year 1420 the naval force of Venice consisted of 
3000 trading vessels of various dimensions, manned by 17,000 
sailors; 300 ships of greater size, with 8000 sailors ; and 45 
large carracks with 11,000 sailors, and 16,000 workmen in the 
arsenal. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the proud 
position of Venice induced the Pope, the Emperor of Ger- 
many,and the Kings of France and Spain, to enter into a league 
for humiliating the Republic; but they failed. Venice was 
shortly afterwards involved in a war with the Turks; but not 
by the sword was she to be overcome. It was the discovery of 
the New World that tore away her pomp and glory—it was the 
finding of the new route to India that robbed her of her golden 
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treasures ; her trade was diverted to other nations, and the 
days of her power were at an end. For awhile she kept her 
dignity and the outward show of state, but her vital energy 
was gone, and her very existence depended on the will of other 
nations. Worn out, and ready to perish, Austria and France 
fought fiercely for her sixty years ago, and, without a struggle, 
she fell into the hands of the latter, and was annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy; but the overthrow of Bonaparte restored 
her to her Austrian masters, and by them she is still held. In 
the recent war it was thought she might regain her liberty ; 
but no such thing has happened. The iron rule of Austria is 
still upon ber; and her children, sons of those brave.sires who 
of old made Venice glorious, utter their complaint in a low 
piteous wail. 

Look round! Here are palaces enough for a score of cities ; 
but they are falling into decay. Everything tells of the past; 
the sea-waves breaking with a gentlg murmur on the well-worn 
steps, seem to utter a dirge-like thusic. Venice “sits soli- 
tary ;”’ her glory has departed, her strength has gone. 

— —But beanty still is here, 
States fall, arts fade—bat Nature doth not die 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear ; 


The pleasant place of all festivity, | 
The revel of the earth, the masqve of Italy.” 


Let us go ashore, and see what there is to be seen. Tow, 
gondoliers, to the steps yonder! Here we are, ascending the 
slippery stone stairs, first of all, talook upon the “ Bridge of 
Sighs’’—that bridge of mournful name, 

“ A palace and a prison on each hand.” 


The dark but lofty arch, black and grim, and with some- 
thing unmistakably sinister about it, spans a narrow and 
immured canal. Barbaric piles of Gothic masonry are on 
either side. Yonder is the Ducal palace, and opposite is the 
gaol. The “ Bridge of Sighs’ is a covered gallery divided 
into a passage and a cell. In this cell condemned prisoners 


were privately put to death. Beneath this dreadful watery gal- 
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lery are scores of dungeons, where many a hapless one has pined 
away his life, shut up in a living grave. The cells are about 
five paces in length, two and a half in width, and seven in 
height; a small hole in the wall admits the damp air of the 
passages, and through this hole the prisoners received their 
food. On the walls of these hideous prisons may be traced 
many a rough inscription, the only memorial of those who 
perished there of old. 

The Ducal palace, that is to say the existing structure, was 
erected by Marino Faliero, in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. From its unity of design and grandeur of dimen- 
sions, it presents a very imposing aspect. A broad and noble 
flight of steps, called the Giant’s Staircase, on account of the 
colossal figures of Mars and Neptune by which it is ornamented, 
leads to the magnificent arcade, and so to the State apartments. 
In this arcade, under the Republic, were the lions’ heads of 
which we have all heard, into whose stony, gaping mouths, in- 
formations were secretly dropped against suspected persons ; 
sometimes true, sometimes false, but in either case likely to 
subject the suspected man to a dismal imprisonment, or violent 
death. Let us enter the state apartments, large rooms, with 
antique furniture and pictures ; chief amongst these rooms the 
great hall of the council, more than one hundred and fifty feet 
long. From the walls the Doges look down on us, grim and 
sinister in their expression. So they looked, in this very room, 
at prisoners, and heard, unmoved as the stone lions outside, 
the passionate pleadings of innocence or the wild ravings of 
despair. In the palace there is a fine collection of: pictures, 
frescoes, and sculptures, and a splendid library, of which 
Petrarch was one of the founders. 

Leaving the Ducal palace, we turn our steps to that great 
centre of attraction, the Grand Square of St. Mark’s. We are 
struck with real admiration at the prospect ; the architecture, 
so rich and varied, so light and yet so strong, so fresh and yet 
so old, charming the eye with its elegant proportions, and im- 
pressing the heart with its stern grandeur. The square is an 
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area of about 800 feet by 350; two bides are formed by a deep 
arcade; at the further end rises the cathedral; at no great 
distance from it are two lofty towers, the Orologio and the 
Campanile; here are also three lofty masts painted red, and 
reared on handsome bases of bronze. Two columns of granite, 
one crowned by the Lion of St. Mark, and the other by the 
figure of St. Theodore, occupy a prominent position, and look 
out on the Adriatic. The cathedgal is one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings imaginable: “ A multitude of pillars and white 
domes clustered into a long low pyramid of coloured light; a 
treasure heap it seems, partly of gold and partly of opal and 
mother-of-pearl, hollowed beneath into five great vaulted 
porches, ceiled with fair mosaic ahd beset with sculpture of 
alabaster, clear as amber, and delicate as ivory. . . ranges 
of glittering pinnacles, mixed with white arches, edged with 
scarlet flowers—a confusion of delight, amid which the breasts 
of the Greek borses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden 
strength, and the St. Mark's lion lifted on a blue field covered 
with stars, until in ecstacy the crests of the arches break into 
a marble foam, and top themselves far into the blue sky in 
flashes and wreaths of ‘sculptured spray.’ ”’ 

In glowing language, such as we have quoted, Mr. Ruskin 
revels in a picturesque description of the church. In looking 
at the building we are certainly struck with its beauty ; it 
would be difficult to state to what style of architecture it belongs, 
as it embraces a mixture of all, and notwithstanding its 
profuse ornamentation, there is something dark and barbarous 
about many parts, which militates against it as a whole. 

Outside the church, in the open square, there are crowds of 
people—a busy, bustling scene, buyers, and sellers, and lookers- 
on; phlegmatic Turks, with caftans and long Pipes ; wily 
Greeks, in skull caps and laced jackets ; indolent Italians, in 
brigand hat and loose cloak; veiled beauties buying flowers 
of sunburnt gipsies; children playing merrily ; white-coated 
soldiers, walking two and two ; bright-eyed girls, in picturesque 
attire, carrying vessels full of water; dim-eyed mendicants, 
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begging for bread; here are they, all a-foot (for Venice ‘is 
innocent of carriages), busy or idle, as the case may be, but 
making up sucha picture as Venice only can present. Shall we 
go inside the church ? Just one glimpse: the light is obscured 
by painted glass; the air is heavy with perfume; candles far 
away in the distance are burning on an altar; there is a priest 
ortwo monotonously chanting. We prefer God's sunshine and 
the fresh air; and the mind wanders away to some English 
sanctuary, where we first learnt the “ good news’’ from heaven, 
and which to us is dearer than the noblest cathedral that ever 
was built. Where was it? No matter—in a pent-up city 
street, or the broad, open country, where green leaves rustled 
or birds sang—wherever it was, to us it was the “house of 


and the very gate of heaven.” 


Before we leave Venice, we must go and look at the arsenal. 
Together with the dockyard it occupies an island between two 
and three miles in circuit, and is defended by a lofty turreted 
wall. Once admitted, we find that it is not, either in arsenal 
or dockyard, at all like Woolwich or Portsmouth, or Brest or 
Cherbourg. It is a wreck. Where be the busy carpenters, 
with adze and hammer? Where be the sturdy smiths, with 
glowing forge and ponderous sledge? Where be the artisans 
of every kind who swarm in dockyards, building the arks of 
modern days’ There are very, very few here. The ships of 
Venice were once the ocean’s pride—what are they now? As 
to the ship of state in which the Doge went forth each year to 
wed the Adriatic in the name of the Republic, that has long 
since been destroyed. There is still a model of it to be seen, 
about which the guide informs us, in the quick, breathless 
manner of the true cicerone: “Here is a model of the 
Bucentaur, in which, on Ascension day each year, the Doge, 
dressed in cloth of gold, and attended by the nobility of 
Venice, foreign ambassadors, and visitors of distinction, pro. 
claimed, in a loud voice, the Venetian empire of the sea: he 
cast into the sea, as a symbol of the alliance, a golden ring.”’ 


He fayours us with some further particulars, about which 
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there is no particular interest, and ‘then conducts towards 
other “ sights.’ There isan armoury, with store of old-fashioned 
armour ; flags taken from the Turks, cross-bows, poisoned darts 
and spears that have done deadly work in their time, but all 
of a bygone fashion. There are instruments of' torture of all 
kinds, to wrench and screw and burn and pinch, and twist and 
stretch the mortal frame till human nature could endure no 
longer, but said just what its judges wished, and only begged 
for death. 

We are glad to get away; glad to take a boat again, and 
float down the canals, amongst the palaces and churches, all 
going to decay; glad to pass under the arch of the last bridge 
that separates us from the broad lagoon, and to make our way 
again to the mainland. We are thinking, as we make the 
journey, of the last words we heard from a friend who accom- 
panied us to the arsenal: “ Antiquities are all that Venice 
has to show: it can now add nothing to its old glory; its 
wealth, power, and importance are things of the past; all 
authority is usurped by the Austrians; public honesty is 
scarcely compatible with the law; the trade is rapidly passing 
to Trieste ; and nothing can be worse than the whole fiscal and 


judicial administration.” | 


JEPHTHAH AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


PART FIRST-—JEPHTHAH. 


JerutHan stalk’d on—a secret dread 

Had stolen the warrior from his tread, 
The dauntless champion from his eye ; 

Suspicion was ignobly crested 

Where faith had often firmly rested, 
And every spring of hope was dry. 


Scanty welcome, scanty mirth, 
Greeted thine untoward birth, 


Blighted, slighted child of earth ! 


| 


Father never called thee son; 
Whilst to teach thee what to shun, 
Virtuous mother thou hadst none. 


Semi-brethren soon unfurled 
Envy’s flag, and rudely hurled 
Thee into a hostile world. 
Scanty comfort was thy share, 
Blighted, slighted son of care ! 
Though thy wounded spirit quailed, 
Yet thy courage never failed ; 


For without thy native land, 
Thou didst make a vig’rous stand, 
Where beneath thy wise command, 
Generous heart, and powerful hand, 
Sprang a bold, devoted band. 


As weary travellers at night, 
Gladden’d by some lone star bight, © 
Gaze in tender, wrapt delight,— 


So, Jephthah ! on life’s way benighted, 
Were thy mental eyes delighted, 
When they on thy child alighted. 


As in the wilderness a flower 
Chastely smiles its transient hour, 
And bloom upon thy desart heart. 


Softly seek thy wild retreat, 

And thy valiant aid entreat ? 
Thine oppressors, sunken low, 
Threatened by th’ rmpending blow 
Of an Israelitish foe. 


Grim revenge was cast aside ; 
And upon the rightful side, 
With the Gileadites allied, 


And the Ammonites defied. 


— JEPHT AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
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When the conflict should be o’er, 
If victorious in the strife, 
Whatsoever from thy door | 
Forth to meet thee came with life, 
Thou didst vow, at thy return 
Sacrificially to burn. 


By permission of the Lord 
Was Ammon quell’d and peace restored : 
Triumph glistened on thy sword, 
And with gathering, anxious brow 
Thou art home returning now, 
Dreading thy mysterious vow. 


Jephthah stalk’d on—his eager gaze 
Seem’d baffled by the blazing rays 
From the descending orb of day ; 
For athwart his strainéd eyes 
Mocking phantoms would arise 


Jephthah hereabout had pressed 

His virgin daughter to his breast, 
And dreamed of calm declining days ; 

Had pictured scenes serenely fair, 

And built his castles in the air— 
Blithely as the moth that plays 
"Round the alluring deadly blaze. 


Jephtbah like a statue stood— 

Chilly grew his warm heart’s blood ; 
For he heard gay timbrels sounding, 

And he saw a maiden train 

Lightly o’er the spacioys plain 
Hast’ning onward, nearer bounding. 


To hail her loving father’s fame, 
Foremost Jephthah’s daughter came ; 
But he stood transfix’d in grief:— 

A dark abyss without relief, 

Aye doom’d within his breast to bear 
The quenchless embers of despair. 
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EXTRACT FROM LUCILIUS, 


Virtutem voluére Dii sudore parare 

Arduus est ad eam, longusque per ardua tractus, 
Asper et est primim : sed, ubi alta cacumina tanges, 
Fit facilis, quae dura prius fwit inclyta Virtus. 


[Metrical translations are requested.] 


MARY ELTON AND HER BROTHER. 


CHAPTER If. 


Henry Etrton’s first holidays occurred at Midsummer, and 
great was his dear mother’s anxiety lest any evil example at 
school should have injured her boy. He had been at home 
but one day, when the principles she had so earnestly instilled 
into his mind were put to the test. It was a lovely June 
morning. Mary and her brother, prepared for walking, were 
seated in the library, waiting for Nurse and the two younger 
children. Nearly twenty minutes passed, and as Nurse did 
not come, Henry grew impatient. “Shall we goon?’’ hesaid 
- to his sister; “Nurse will soon overtake us.’’ “No,” she 
replied; “we must not go out alone. Have you forgotten 
that, dear Henry?” “I had almost. Oh, it is so tiresome 
waiting. I shall go down, and stand at the door. She cannot 
be long now.” “If I were you, I would stay here,” said 
Mary ; but he was gone, and did not hear her. She then took 
up a book, wondering what could keep the nurse, and feeling & 
little impatient herself. 

In the mean time, Henry sauntered into the street. Every- 
thing looked gay and bright. The merry spring cries, as the 
vendors of different articles passed by; the distant hum of 
carriages ; the voices of happy children, already on their way 
to the parks; the musical cry of the flower-women, with their 
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sweet-smelling beaupots of flowers. All these were sights and 
sounds delightful to Henry; but they increased his impatience. 
Suddenly there struck upon his ear the sound of military 
music. Henry started, and listened; in a moment he re- 
membered it was the 18th of June, the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. He knew also that the detachment of 
soldiers who went daily to relieve guard at Whitehall, were on 
that day accompanied by a splendid military band, and that 
they would go through an adjoining street. “I must just 
see it pass,’’ thought Henry; “I shall be back again before 
Mary and Nurse come down.” Ina few moments, the gilded 
dresses, glittering in the sun, and the flashing of brass instru- 
ments, passed before his eyes; while the sound of the martial 
music and the spirit-stirring drum filled the music-loving 
child with ecstacy. Did he merely stop, and look as it passed 
by? No: Henry had made the fitst false step in disobedience. 
All the rest of the way was downhill. On he went, mixing 
with a crowd of rude men and boys, unconscious of where he 
was going, or to what distance, till at the gate of a large 
building the music suddenly ceased. One by one the gaily 
dressed musicians, the splendid black horses and their warlike 
riders, disappeared from his eyes. He was left standing ina 
strange place, nearly two miles away from home, and alone! 
He now reflected upon what he had done— disobeyed, grieved, 
and no doubt alarmed his dear mgm, deceived and forgotten 
his darling sister. How bitterly did he regret, and how 
eagerly ask his way home! To rdach it, however, was not so 
easy. He walked very fast, became heated and tired, and 
having two or three times mistaken the directions given him, 
found himself, after more than an hour had passed away, 
apparently as far from home as ever. He was slowly walking 
on, longing, yet dreading, to see his dear mother, when he saw 
coming towards him a schoolfellow much older than himself, 
but, alas! possessing neither moral courage nor principle. 
Henry could not have met with a more dangerous companion, 
Arthur Ross, from his spirit and cleverness at school, was 
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looked up to by the younger boys. Henry, therefore, was in 
danger of taking his advice, whatever it might» be. “ Why, 
Harry, my boy! all this way from home, and alone?” said 
Arthur. “ Yes,” replied Henry, looking very sad ; “I followed 
the Horse Guards’ band, and I was so much taken ‘up with 
the music that I did not know which road we took. I seem to 
have been walking for hours, without getting nearer home.” 
“Oh, I will show you the way. But did you go by yourself?” 
“Yes, and mamma will be very angry. She does not allow us 
to go out alone.” “Oh! nonsense, she cannot be angry for 
such a trifle as this; especially when she hears it was the 
military band you followed.”” “ My mamma does not call dis- 
obedience a trifle, I can tell you, Arthur,”’ said Henry; “and 
as to the music, that makes it worse; for the rude men and 
boys in the crowd said wicked words to me, and called me 
names.’’ Arthur walked by the side of Henry, silently con- 
sidering what could be done. He was fond of him, and anxious 
to save him, if possible, from the severe punishment, or even 
flogging, which he supposed was the cause of big dread. 
Arthur did not know that to Henry a look of sorrowful anger 
from his dear, gentle mamma was worse, far worse, than the 
severest punishment she could inflict upon him. At last he 
spoke: “ Henry, you need not tell your mamma where you 
have been, or, if you do, you need not repeat what the men 
and boys said to you; besides, you can tell her I have been 
with you, which will be true, you know; and then you can 
lay the blame on me.”’ For one moment there rested on 
Henry’s mind a wish to escape his mother’s anger by this un- 
truthful excuse. It was but a moment, and that moment 
brought him within sight of a street he knew to be near his. 
home. “No,” said the little boy, “no, Arthur, thank you for 
trying to save me; but I could not tell a lie for the world. I 
know where I am now, so good-by. I shall tell mamma all 
the truth.”’ So saying, he started off, and was out of sight m 
a moment. Arthur stood looking the way he had gone for 
some time; then, turning on his heel, he said to himself, “1 
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wish I had such courage; but what’s the use? They never 
belheve me, even when I do speak the truth.” Ah, Arthur! 
whose fault was that ? : 

We will now return to Mary. ‘ Not many minutes after 
Henry had left the room, Nurse came down stairs ; Mary joined 
her, but on reaching the street-door they found it open, and 
Henry nowhere to be seen. ‘‘ Where is Master Henry ?” in- 
quired the nurse. “I am sure I don’t know,” said Mary, 
looking anxiously up and down the street; “he promised to 
wait for us here.” They went to each corner, looked earnestly 
in every direction, and at last returned to the house to inquire 
if he was still there. After looking in every room, Mary opened 
the drawing-room door, and asked,“ Mamma, is Henry here ? ”’ 
“ No, my love,” said Mrs. Elton looking up from her work ; but 
as she did so she was startled by Mary’s extreme paleness. 
“ What is the matter, my dear ?”’ she inquired. “Oh! mamma, 
. mamma—Henry—he is lost, we cannot find him anywhere,”’ and 
she threw herself on the sofa in an agony of tears. “ Lost!” 
said Mrs. Elton, “what do you mean?” and for a moment 
even her own calmness gave way. Nurse entered the room 
and explained. “ Leave the children with me,” said Mrs. 
Elton, “and send the man in one direction, while you go another 
yourself ; he certainly cannot be gone far.”’ Nurse left the room. 
Mrs. Elton sat down, took off her youngest boy's hat and 
pelisse, and telling Willie to amuse him, she went to the sofa 
and seated herself by her weeping daughter. She felt almost 
inclined to chide her for such violent grief on so trifling an 
occasion, but she could not bear to add to her pain. She 
therefore inquired, “Mary, what is the matter?” “Oh! 
mamma, if anything should happen to Henry—if he should be 
knocked down by a carriage, or meet with any accident—(you 
know he has never been out in London before by himself)—or if 
he should have gone to the Park alone and go near the river, 
Oh,mamma!” she exclaimed, shuddering, and covering her eyes, 
as if to shut the picture her fancy had formed, “ Oh, I cannot 
bear to think of it.” “But why should you think of it, Mary? 
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your brother is still under the care of an Almighty power ; he 
is intelligent, and not likely to lose himself for want of 
inquiring the way home. J am not fearing for his safety ; the 
act of disobedience causes me the greatest pain; but my dear 
girl,”’ said her mother, “ what will become of you when you 
grow a woman, unless you check these feelings? Everything you 
love, every pleasure you enjoy, will cause you constant pain 
from fear of losing it. Mary,indeed, indeed you must not 
make such an idol of your brother—God may think fit to take 
him from you.” Mrs. Elton said this with quivering lips. 
Mary looked up, and in that look her mother saw how fearful 
such a discipline would be. “Is there danger now, do you 
think, mamma?” “ No, my dear, certainly not. Come, Mary, 
conquer yourself once more ; supposing I were like you—and 
Henry is equally dear to me—what would become of you? My 
dear child,” she continued, “ God may think proper to try you 
very severely if you fix your heart on earthly objects, and forget 
to love Him.”’” The solemn manner of her mother awed Mary, 
she struggled to be calm—she dried her tears, and to divert 
her thoughts, began to amuse her little brothers. 

The servants returned without finding Henry; and Mrs. Elton, 
with all her confidence in the manly intelligence of her boy, 
began to feel anxious, especially when one o’clock arrived and he 
had not returned. In addition to her fear of the possibility of an 
accident, arose a dread, that having been tempted to disobey, 
he might be induced to tell her an untruth; that her noble, 
truthful Henry should have learnt evil habits at school. The 
thought was agony. Nurse came to take the boys to dinner. 
As Willie left the room, he said,“ Mamma, I think Henry went 
to hear the soldiers’ band; I heard them while Nurse was 
putting on her bonnet. I did not like to say so before, 
mamma,” said Willie, shaking his curls from his fair brow and 
blushing, “for fear you should be angry with him, and I 
thought he would soon be back. The soldiers would not take 
him away, would they, mamma?” “No, my boy,’ said his 
mother, relieved beyond measure at being able to account for 
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the boy’s absence ; “ but never mind, go and have your dinner, 
Willie.” “ Mamma, I never thought of the band—lI did not 
hear it,’’ said Mary. “No, my dear, nor did I, but the nur. 
sery is at the back of the house, and you were in the library, 
reading, I suppose.”” “Yes, mamma; and you mean I could 
hear nothing then.’ 

Another half-hour passed. Mrs. Elton was pleased to see 
how Mary struggled with her fears, yet she had almost lost her 
self-control; and Mrs. Elton herself felt anxious—when the 
door opened, and the lost one entered! Mary started from the 
sofa—a look from the mother checked her. The mother's own 
impulse was to clasp him in her arms with delight at finding 
him safe. But she remained still, artd looking sadly at him, she 
said, “ Henry, my Henry, where have you been?” Oh! how 
she trembled as she spoke, lest the*answer should be untrue, 
or even partially so. There he stood before her, his eyes rest- 
ing on the carpet, dreading his greatest punishment—that dear 
mother’s anger. She need not to fear; in a moment, without 
a single word to excuse himself, the answer came. 

‘“ Mamma,” and the little heart beat so as almost to choke 
his utterance, “I will tell you the truth. I went out, by 
inyself, and I followed the Horse Guards’ band all the way to 
the barracks.” 

Mrs. Elton looked at her boy; he had never told her a lie; 
and she felt what it had cost him to risk her anger. She 
opened her arms, and the next moment Henry was sobbing on 
his mother’s bosom, telling her how he had been tempted, not 
only to disobey, but to deceive her.’ 

“Ah! Henry,” said his mother; “this will teach you, I 
hope, how one false step leads to another. Had you been 
patient and remained with your sister, you would not have 
heard the music; having once heard it, you wished to see it, 
and then resistance was over. Again, if you had been walking 
with your sister and Nurse, Arthur Ross would have had no 
opportunity to tempt you to do wrong, even if you had met 
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Henry's conscience told him how true was every word 
his mother uttered; and when he saw how sorry poor Mary 
had been, and how he had grieved his mother, his repentance 
‘was so deep and sincere, that he was soon made happy by his 
mother’s forgiveness, and by his sister’s kiss of happiness that 
he had returned in safety. 

Willie Elton wasa very different boy to his brother. He had 
never been strong; and perhaps on that account, as well as 
natural disposition, he had very little energy of character. 
Sometimes, too, he would be fretful and impatient over bis 
lessons, which was a great trial to Mary’s quickness and inm- 
petuosity ; she did not love poor Willie as she did her noble 
and high-spirited Henry. Mrs. Elton encouraged her in every 
way to subdue herself for his sake; and the little fellow, who 
loved his sister dearly, won his way to her heart by trying to 
supply Harry’s place. The boy had many gentle, endearing 
ways, which she had overlooked, and now her heart bitterly 
accused itself for her neglect. Freddy, too, the youngest, who 
more resembled his eldest brother, one day laid his arms across — 
her lap, and, looking up in her face, said, ‘‘ Mary, make a kite 
for me, like you did for Henry once, will you?”’ Yes ; indeed | 
she would, or anything else they liked. Conscience was 
awakened ; and, as she one day told her mother, she could 
understand now why God sometimes took away fromus what- 
ever we loved too much, that we might learn to ‘value more 
what was left behind. Henry, however, was stil] her idol, and 
she looked forward to his return at Christmas with the most 
intense anxiety. 

Mr. Elton had placed his boy at a school kept by a clergy- 
man, whose kind teachings and pleasing management had 
a great influence over his pupils. All the arrangements tended 
to soften and refine the manners, without destroying that 
manly spirit and noble bearing which every English boy should 
possess. Their amusements were chosen with the same intent; 
and to Henry’s delight, music was oneofthem. He had great 
natural talent; and although so young, very soon became, for 
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his age, a very good performer on the flute. On his return at, 


Christmas, he was in every way so much improved, that his 
parents and sister looked upon him with delight. He had 
become gentle and patient to his brothers; respectfully polite, 
yet fondly affectionate to his dear mother, and to his father an 
intelligent companion ; while to Mary he seemed the beau ideal 
of all that was noble and clever. | 

These happy Christmas holidays were, to the brother and 
sister, too short for all the delightful plans they had laid out 
together. Duets to practise in the morning, walks in the 
afternoon, and some pleasant book or Christmas party in the 
evening. Henry had also a new object to love, in a little sister, 
On hearing of the birth of this baby, he had declared it im- 
possible he could ever love another sister as he did dear Mary, 
but he very soon found his mistake. One he looked up to and 
loved as a guide and a friend: for the other he felt all the love 
and pride of a protecting elder brother. “ Mamma,” he said, 
one morning, as he sat with the baby in his lap, trying to hold 
her as gently and nurselike as possible; ‘Mamma, when I 
grow a man, baby will be but a little girl; oh, how proud I 
shall be to watch over and protect her. You are not jealous, 
are you, dear Mary, because I love. _ baby f “ Jealous, Harry, 
oh no!” said Mary, who was lookin, on partly with pleasure 
and partly fear, lest he should let the baby fall. “And I 
shall be a man too,” said Willie, with a sudden show of spirit ; 
“may I not take care of baby too?! “ Of course,” said Mrs. 
Elton ; “grown-up brothers should always be proud of taking 
care of their young sisters, but, Willie, baby will be nearly as 
old as Mary is now, when you are twenty.” “And I shall be 
twenty-two, mamma, quite a man then. Do you think baby 
will be like Mary?” “No, my boy,” said his mother; “ she 
is more like yourself, she has dark eyes. The children pressed 
round their sister, who had taken the infant from Henry, and 
tried to discover the exact colour of those large eyes, which 
had already begun to notice and follow them about the 
room, 
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Mrs. Elton looked at her children as only a mother can, 
her feelings were as earnest and enthusiastic as Mary’s, but 
she had experienced /enough of earth’s sorrows to learn the 
Christian's lesson of the vanity of all earthly hopes. She had 
already lost her first-born son and an infant daughter ; there- 
fore her love for her beautiful, her noble Henry, trembled 
with its own intenseness. A cold, shuddering sensation would 
pass over her as the question arose in her mind—‘“ Can it be 
possible that I may lose him?” The thought would be dis- 
missed as the effect of nervousness ; yet with a heart disciplined 
by religion and sorrow, she was enabled to wear these dearest 
of earthly ties as loosely as a fond mother ever can hope 
to do. 


Susanna Mary. 


CALAIS TO KONIGSFELD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


August 23rd, 1858.—Arrived at Calais about one o'clock. 
It is a foreign-looking little town, with a good market-place, 
surrounded with houses with tall pointed roofs of various 
heights. In the evening this was quite a promenade for young 
men and a small sprinkling of women. The costume of the 
latter is exceedingly neat and quaint; the clean white cap, 
with quilled border, tied under the chin with a broad muslin 
bow, the long, ample black cloak, and generally bright-coloured - 
petticoat, look very French. Even quite little girls were fre- 
quently dressed thus. As we returned to the hotel late in the 
evening, we stopped to watch a group of children at play on 
the rough pavement in front of a doorstep. One little girl, 
about eight years old, apparently the leader of the games, sang 
loudly a merry tune, as she sat with one leg crossed over the 
other, acting in mimic show the cobbler at his last, whilst the . 
rest danced around her. The refrain of the song appeared to 
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be, “a marié ma seur.”’ Presently the smallest child fell down 
and cried lustily. A window in the third é¢age opened, a white 
cap appeared, and a woman’s shrill: voice called, “ Que faites- 
vous la? Ji faut monter tout-de-suite!’’ Wenext had a peep 
into a little ground-floor kitchen, where a family sat at supper. 
A great loaf of black bread was on the table, and a bowl of 
milk or soup. The younger children had finished, and were 
playing just inside the door; the father was enjoying an extra 
plate of cold meat. 

August 24th.— Left Calais at a Quarter to eight. Country 
perfectly flat and very marshy; the fields and meadows beauti- 
fully green, and intersected with wWater-dykes, bordered with 
pollard-willows, the silver look of which had a very pretty effect. 
Observed a good deal of peat collected into square piles. The 
broad, open landscape was dotted wath little picturesque farms, 
with often a windmill attached. To the mght of the plain in 
the distance rose a low chain of hills. Now and:then I noticed 
a woman or girl in red petticoat and blue jacket, or a boy in blue 
jerkin, watching a cow, or a couple of white and grey goats, that 
they had led out to pasture. At the station were some nuns 
taking leave of their friends, Passed the fine ruin of St. 
Omer cathedral, with its beautiful square tower. The country 
became slightly undulating. Reached Amiens at two. In the 
afternoon we saw numbers of litge girls dressed prettily in 
white, with wreaths of flowers on their heads or in their hands, 
We asked the mother of one where they. were going. “ Elle 
va a l’église,”’ she said, “elle porte son petit livre de prieres.”’ 
But it was not a book of prayers ; jt was entitled “ Consens a la 
Jeunesse.’ “ Elle n'a que sept ans et demi,’ she continued, 
“c'est M. le Curé qui Ta couronhee.”’ 1 could not find out 
about these wreaths, whether the children were carrying them 
to some shrine, or whether they “were really an addition to 
their dress. We saw some Francisean monks, with their coarse 
brown dress and hood, shaven crowns, and sandals. Reached 
Paris at a quarter to ten. 

August 25th.—On passing by the Seine, we stopped to watch 
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the blenchissenses, at their busy labours, in their apparently — 
slight wooden washing-houses on the river-edge ; long rows of 
them were visible at work, now stooping down almost simulta- 
neously to rinse the linen in the running water, now turning 
to rub it well with soap, now again thumping it with a flat 
wooden instrument, somewhat resembling a battledore. The 
grande salle in the Luxembourg palace was magnificent in the 
extreme, especially the painted ceiling, and the throne in which 
Bonaparte was crowned. In the evening went to the Champs 
Elystes, a -marvellously gay scene, such as I had never wit- 
nessed—-there were the little concert-stages, with their flowery 
decorations, and brilliant chandeliers, and gaily-dressed singers, 
the numerous parties of lighthearted, foreign-looking people 
drinking coffee and eating ices in the open air, the crowds of 
loungers of the lower orders, standing around looking on and 
hstening—-there were the fortune-telling booths, the little 
lotteries, the weighing-machines, the merry-go-rounds, in which 
children were merrily riding on horseback, in gaily-painted 
equipages, or in bright-coloured boats, but on every side, and 
at every corner were gas-lights, it was a perfect illumination; 
as also the Palais Royal, with its glorious colonnades, ‘its 
jewellers’ and other shops. In the open space in the centre, s 
little apart from the dense stream of promenaders, was a little 
group of children, apparently entirely unmindful of what was 
man’s buff. 

August 26th.—After visiting Napoleon's tomb and the 
kitchens in the Hétel des Invalides; we went up to see the 
Council-chamber, where the very original old veteran who 
- showed it exceedingly amused us. The whole company of 
visitors was too large to enter at once, 80, seeing some gentle- 
men pressing forward before Bessie and me, he .seized our 
hands and) drew us in, exclaiming with great gallantry, 
Mosdames, & vous honncur—& gous Thonneur!" 
after he had closed the door upon the impolite ones, he’ could 
not forget his horror at their rudeness, but continued to make 
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sundry impressive remarks upon it, before he began to give his 
explanation of the pictures, . Pointing to a bust of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, he clapped it on. the face, saying at the same time, 
in a tone of satisfaction, “ Le petit caporal/ Le vieur papa!" 
As we left the room, papa and others dropped small coins into 
his hand, on which he continually called out loudly—“ Merci, 
merci, mesdames et messieure | bonne santé & tout le monde!” 

The Louvre, with its spendid collection of paintings, among 
others, many by Rubens, M. Angelo, Raphael, Guido Reni, 
Giotto, Van Dyke, and other great painters, old and modern, 
is gorgeous. The little ancient church of St. Germain 
L’Auxerrois, with its frescoed porch, pleased me exceedingly. 

August 27th.—Went to Versailles, just. half an hour from 
Paris by rail. It was market-day in the little town, and num- 
berless old women sat with stalls and baskets of various articles 
for sale, looking very odd in their strange head-iress, formed of 
a gay-coloured handkerchief, bound round the head, so as to 
form a tall turban with a short end protruding at one side. 
The palace and grounds were very beautiful. In the courtyard 
sat old women with cakes, fruits, and sherbet for sale, which 
they recommended to us in broken English, calling out as we 
passed “‘ very good ’’——“ very naice”” (nice). 
As we walked along the Boulevards, in our return. from 
Tortoni’s in the evening, we stopped to look in at a oqf¢, where 
several men were playing at billisrds. I was glad when we 
turned from the café, to a shop-window, at which stood » 
large fat man, with good-humoured but vacant countenance, 
bearing a chubby child on his shoulders. The boy had caught 
sight of something that evidently pleased him, and making s 
happy burring sound with. his lips, he pointed to it, and com- 
menced drumming on his father’s, apparently hollow, empty 


August 28th.—Started st for Strasbourg. After pase- 
ifally undulating. On 


either side of the verdant. plain rose sloping hills, frequently 
covered with vines. At the fgot.of these ran s winding 
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chaussée, planted with rows of trees (generally poplars). In 
the foreground fields sown in straight, unequal strips with 
every kind of vegetable, interspersed with fruit-trees and others 
—meadows with large herds of sleek cattle—black, white, and 
brown; or a couple of cows and some geese under the charge 
of an old woman, who, with a basket on arm and whip in hand, 
hastened hitherand thither applying a switch to any unwitting 
offender about to trespass.on a field of cabbages or turnips. 
Here and there were large square green patches enclosed by 
evenly planted rows of poplars. And amongst all these mean- 
dered brooklets, bordered with willows. Amongst the’ hills 
rose here and there a peaceful little cottage. The village 
churches had tapering spires, or square towers, with roofs 
sloping on either side, furnished with a lightning conductor 
with a cock on the top. 

Breakfasted at Epernay—it was too soon in the day to drink 
champagne! Delicious country after passing Bar-le-Duc. 
Chains of hills with deep recesses, reminding one of the Rhine 
country, now vine-clad, now wooded. In the foreground narrow 
serpentine streams, thickly bordered with rows of poplars, and 
other trees, imparting to the water a rich emerald tint—or a 
little village of low squat huts, very old and crumbly looking, 
the walls covered with creepers, the roofs with lichens, and 
now and then a small garden in front, with a great display of 
enormous sunflowers. From some of these, parties of women 
had come down to the edge of the stream, and were busy 
washing their clothes in the shallow waters. The long rows of 
bright coloured petticoats and caps as they stood or stooped 
forward looked very odd. Later in the afternoon (from four 
to five o'clock) observed solitary individuals in the meadows— 
women in red or blue petticoats, with white or coloured ker- 
chiefs over their heads—cutting fresh grass for the cattle, in 
little patches, with short hooks. In some meadows large flocks 
of geese were herded with a dog to watch them. An hour or 


two before coming to Strasbourg, the railway passed through 
a beautiful and extensive wood. 
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August 29th.—There was a gentleman at the table d’héte to- 
day, who seemed to be in a distressing state of wretchedness 
concerning the food set before him. As each dish was handed 
him, he demanded shortly, “ Qu’est-ce que c'est que ga?” 
On receiving the answer, he generally threw down his knife 
and fork with a despairing jerk, and screwed up his lips with a 
decided “Non!” If he deigned to taste or partake of any- 
thing, he invariably afterwards pushed his plate on one side 
with a shake of the head and a discontented sneer, whilst he 
wiped his lips with a grunt. Poor fellow! he got up from 
table as he sat down, I should think—cross-hungry ! 

August 30th.—As Bessie and I stood watching the soldiers 
performing their exercises this evening, we noticed with some 
interest four little boys, coarsely but neatly dressed, who were 
seated in the open air on low stools, a short distance from us ; 
they were knitting with great assiduity and extraordinary 
dexterity, and as if to avoid the temptation of letting their 
eyes wander from their work, had placed themselves with their 
backs to the soldiers. We left Strasbourg at one o’clock, and 
wishing papa good-by at Kehl, as he is forced to leave us to 
hasten back to his duty, we continued our route to Offenburg, 
where we arrived at four o’clock. After dinner walked out to 
see the town, which boasts a fine statue to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with an inscription in which he is' called the “ benefactor of 
mankind,” or something equivalent! The cows and oxen were 
just being led out to drink at the running fountains. 

August 3lst.—Left Offenburg at half-past nine by the 
diligence. Sat in the coupé, and so saw the delicious scenery 
of the Kinzig-thal to the best advantage. Here we saw 
women collecting basketsful of rough grass,and reeds for the 
cattle: there were others busy in the tobacco and hemp-fields, 
with little white-headed children standing at their sides, or 
playing near at hand. Here was a band of men mowing the 
second crop of hay—there a girl leading a little herd of milk- 
white goats up a steep forest-track to a grassy nook—further 
on a little idle boy, with a long whip in his hand, hopping about 
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on one foot, instead of minding his flock of geese. Sometimes 
the clear waters of the Kinzig ran smoothly on between 
laughing, verdant meadows and cultivated fields, at others 
they tumbled and splashed, foaming over stones and blocks of 
granite, forming perpetual little waterfalls, as they flowed 
gurgling between the steep wooded banks. It rained nearly 
all day, but cleared up towards evening, and then it was a 
strange sight to see the mountains reeking, as it were, with 
moist rising vapours. The Grand Duke and Duchess of Baden 
were travelling in our wake the whole way, so that the villages 
were in great bustle and excitement as we passed through 
them; the houses with wreaths of flowers and flags — the 
children occasionally adorned with red and yellow scarfs, the 
national colours. The Ducal carriage reached St. Georgen 
just a minute or two after ours, so that we saw them well— 
the Duchess looked very pretty in her simple travelling dress— 
both bowed graciously to the cheering multitude, and when 
they drove up before the inn to change horses, two little 
children dressed in pink (the daughters of the clergyman and 
schoolmaster) were led up to the carriage door to present 
wreaths, then two or three dozen girls approached, chosen by 
the burgomasters of the several parishes, and dressed for the 
oceasion in full costume, with broad white ruffs round their 
necks, a profusion of blue ribbons hanging from their hair and 
waists down to their feet, and high crowns upon their heads, 
glittering with innumerable pendants of flat and round: glass 
beads, that quivered with every movement. A band of young 
men in holland suits, then filed off before the carriage in mill- 
tary order, with beating of drums; and the horses having been 
put to, the postilion in his yellow jacket and red trimmings 
blew his horn, three cheers were given, and they drove off, 
preceded by two ladies in waiting, and followed by two officers. 
We could not obtain a fly, nor could we get any one to attend 
to us; the inn was filled to overflowing; and we remained 4 
couple of hours in a dark upper room anxiously awaiting the 
return of the little messenger we had despatched for a convey- 
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ance from Konigsfeld. In the large saloon beneath us, the 
peasants were merrily dancing to a sort of polka time, making 
a strange clattering on the boards with their heavy shoes—it 
sounded just like thrashing. Below that, singing and drinking 
were going on ; the singing was not at all bad, but it made poor 
Bessie’s head worse, and indeed our position was altogether 
by no means enviable. We had one chair, on which Mrs. J. sat, 
and which I had stolen from a neighbouring room; I myself 
was seated on a block of wood, that had probably been sawn 
off the stem from which the banner pended that adorned the 
window, and at the same time prevented our closing it, and 
shutting out the chilly night air ; and poor Bessie lay on one of 
the beds. After a long time, and after having made two or 
three voyages of discovery beyond the precincts of our apart- 
ment, I succeeded in obtaining a hearing from a little girl 
belonging to the house, and a good-humoured young servant- 
maid, with whom I made interest for a light and some tea; 
just, however, as the tray with the Jatter appeared, we heard 
to our joy that the carriage had come for us. It was well the 
moon shone clear, for our coachman had no other light to guide 
him on his lonely way, which lay partly through the forest ; 


but he was one of the Brothers from Kénigsfeld, and I felt 
sale ! 


MONOTONY. 


In these days of endless division "and subdivision of labour, 
poor human beings seem reduced, if not to actual non- 
entities, yet very much to the condition of mere passive age nts, 
yielding but a minute subordinate item of usefulness in the 
great body politic. The giant Steam has so usurped the 
activities of civilization, that the mental faculties of “ the 
million”? are scarcely needed; and even their physical ener- 
gies are required but in limited degree. No wonder, then, 
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that on all sides we have complaints of the monotony of 
existence. Confined to one sort of employment, the unceasing 


* Work, work, work, 


From morn to weary night,” 


is echoed and re-echoed by countless multitudes, with but a 
single variation, as we visit the shop, the workroom, the 
factory, the counting-house, the schoolroom, or the study. 
The jaded mind recoils from the perpetual recurrence of the one 
task allotted to it. Nay, even in domestic life, mistresses and 
servants alike feel the sameness of their duties: as, day after 
day, the irksome necessity of preparing food and clothing 
entails constant occupation, and repairing the appliances of 
comfort leaves but little leisure time. Then the children 
are for ever getting into mischief, doing more damage in a 
day than their father’s toil can pay for by many days’ labour 
in his “ dull routine ;’’ for with all the ingenious inventions 
and curiously contrived machinery of the nineteenth century, 
nothing has been achieved which can enable the whole nation 
to be idlers—to “live at ease.” “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,’’ is still the doom of humanity. The sort 
of work is changed by changing customs, but work must 
still be done by those who would be healthy, happy, and useful 
among their fellow-men. Why, then, render it distasteful, by 
investing the scene of daily toil with a sombreness arising 
more from a morbid imagination, than from anything really 
unpleasant in the circumstances ? 

“ Ah! you know little about it, Mr. Editor,” some may 
reply, “in your pleasant study, surrounded by books and in- 
teresting correspondence ; but fancy the multitudes of educated 
young men with intellectual tastes, who are imprisoned within 
the four walls of dingy counting-houses, into which no ray of 
Heaven's sunshine ever streams. Here we are, day after day, 
year after year, poring over ponderous ledgers, invoicing raw 
material, or worse still, pretty fabrics, which set us longing t0 
behold the fair wearers they are destined toadorn. We see no 
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one but our employers, and have therefore no chance of 
bettering our condition. We are utterly extinguished—as 
much slaves as if belonging to Ameri¢an planters !” 

“Do not forget the makers of those same fabrics, Mr. 
Editor,” echo the numerous workwomen of the United King- 
dom, “fated to sew from morning to hight. No sooner is one 
pile of articles finished, than another must be commenced, to 
gratify the caprice and vanity of fashion; till our eyes and 
fingers alike refuse to perform their functions.” 

Ah! and the factory people, how they plod on, waiting upon 
that inexorable steam-engine which cuts hands and feet off if 
you are not incessantly attending to its doings; or blows you 
up if you do but take a nap beside its fire on a wintry after- 
noon. Even on national holidays, there are hosts of men and 
women hard at work, engaged in ministering to the comfort of 
millions of pleasure-seekers on those rare occasions of enjoy- 
ment, whose delights are multiplied tenfold by the anticipation 
and retrospect. 

Monotony is the common lot of individuals, it must be con- 
fessed ; but need it therefore be irksome? It is a true say- 
ing that “happiness attends that stern-faced damsel Duty, 
and is more generally found among the workers, than the 


pleasure-seekers of the community.’ Patient continuance.in . 


well doing,”’ is the scriptural description of a holy and usefub 
career, and that involves much contented plodding over lowly 
and unvaried ground, such as is briefly chronicled in the 
history of the heroes of sacred writ. . 

For thirteen years, from the age of seventeen to thirty, did 


the captive Joseph obey the bidding of his owners, ere they 


monarch’s grateful favour raised him jto freedom and nobility, 
affluence and consideration. 2 . 

Moses had to renounce the privilegés of a royal favourite, to 
guard a flock of sheep in the desert. for full forty years, ere 
he was called to be the lawgiver and conductor of the Jews; 
and day after day, year after year, théyouthful Samuel “ minis- 
tered in the temple’’ ceremonies, which monotonously recurred 
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in the same order, varied only by the jubilee festivities which 
were seldom seen more than once in a life-time. 

For thirty years our Lord Jesus Christ himself took upon 
Him the obscure and humble duties of a servant. Apostles 
and Evangelists, like the pastors and missionaries of modern 
times, must labour long in monotonous faith without perceiving 
the encouraging result of their labours. 

The husbandman must wait God’s pleasure to send the 
refreshing rain or stimulating sunshine to the seed sown. 
Four hundred years did Joseph’s brethren toil in Egyptian 
bondage, ere God called them to enjoy ritual worship. 

Then be comforted, young friends, over your daily routine. 
If “ God hath appointed the bounds of your habitation,’”’ He 
commands us, whatsoever our hand findeth to do, to “do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto man;”’ and to each one 
He says, as to the churches of old, “I know thy works, and where 
thou dwellest, thy labour and thy patience, thy tribulation and 
thy poverty; thy service, thy faintness, or thy failing strength ; 
thy blindness, thy lukewarmness;” every individual in the 
school of Christ is duly registered, and his character, conduct, 
and circumstances noted. The faithful steward of the two 
talents is as complacently regarded, as honourably commended, 
as the successful improver of the many gifts; it is not the ind 
of duty, but the manner of doing it, that God regards. To 
Him all our employments must be intensely insignificant, but 
for the moral test of character they afford. God never despises 
little things, as we are impressively instructed by the prophet 
Joel’s (ii. 11, 25) enumeration of the regiments in God's 
army to execute vengeance upon his rebellious people, “ the 


Jocust, the cankerworm, the caterpillar, and the palmer-worm,”’ 


—* My great army, which I send among you,”’ saith the Lord; 
“for He is strong that executeth His word.” Frogs and flies, 
and even meaner insects, had in old times driven a nation to 
desperation, and the “ fly of Egypt’ and the “ bee of Assyria” 
were threatened as serious calamities to the chosen people, 


showing the importance of small things—the aggregate influ- 
ence of minute agents. 
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In the very factories and workshops, whose occupation op- 
presses you with the monotony of your daily life, you can per- 
ceive how necessary the various little cogs and wheels are to 
the general efficiency of the whole ; and so in the stupendous 
extent of the universe, under the guidance of the Most High, 
the conscientious action of the “little captive maid”’ was as 
important a link in the chain of God's dealings with a states- 
man’s soul, as “ the young man’s’’ message was in the preser- 
vation of an apostle’s life. 

The most illiterate believer in God and Christ, finds the 
humblest task ennobled by God’s attention and God’s appro- 
bation ; and illuminated by the glory of God’s presence. The 
dingiest workshop, the most dismal counting-house, the drea- 
riest kitchen, the darkest mine, shine with happier radiance 
than the most brilliant halls of the Prince of Darkness. We 
expect martyrs to enjoy the light of God’s countenance in the 
most gloomy dungeon ; forgetting that it may be equally “ about 
our daily paths,’’ and that we honour Him njore by the right 
discharge of daily duties, than by a painful death, to which few 
are happily now called. : 

Here and there are some weary of the monotony of having 
nothing to do; who mourn that they are destitute of duty, 
without a task: having no object, no aim in life, they speedily 
become the victims of ennui—the prey of hypochondriacism. 
In truth, they are in imminent peril, for they are emphatically, 
as an old writer says, “ standing on the devil’s ground ;"’ for 


“ Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


Many aruinous temptation has been yielded to, simply for 
want of occupation, as @ pastime—a means of whiling away 
the hours that hang so heavily upon unemployed hands. 
Every teacher knows that-the idle pupils are the most mis- 
chievous; and, in most communities, magistrates report that 
the greatest rogues and criminals spring from the same class. 

History also shows that political rebellions arise almost as 
much from the restlessness of idleness as from the desperation 
of the miserable or the vainglory of the ambitious. Even the 
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retirement of the hermitage and the devotions of monastic 
institutions, have not availed to exclude the great enemy, who 
has found his willing agents to work all unrighteousness there. 

Christians justly dread the “ enchanted ground,” which pre- 
cludes all exertion more than the most monotonous business, 
for there is the greatest danger of mental stupor and spiritual 
slumber. 

Plod on, then, fellow-labourer, in your own vocation ; “ let 
us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall reap 
if we faint not.” Patience is the great precept of the New 
Testament, prescribed by our Lord Jesus Christ, when fore- 
telling the extremity of woe: “In your patience, possess ye 
your souls.”’ It was reiterated by His apostles—“ Be patient 
in tribulation “ Add to your faith patience ‘‘ Let patrence 
have her perfect work.’”’ Few are now called to the martyr’s 
stake ; but to all it is said, “ Ye have need of patience to meet 
the incidents of life, the monotony of toil, the weariness of 
suffering.”’ But Inspiration declares, “In all labour there 18 
profit ;’ and Humanity cheerfully responds, “ Profit sweetens 
labour.’’ The monotonous toil frequently felt so irksome, 
yields the necessaries and conveniences of life; and steady 
perseverance in the duties of religion produces the blessed ex- 
perience of ample supply to all our spiritual need. Daily 
prayer elicits daily mercies. Continual faith in Christ pre- 
pares for everlasting residence in His presence. Gragual 
sanctification fits us for the habitation of the Holy One. 

E. W. P. 


Tat Merors:—“ I have a question to put to you,” said a young eagle 
to a deep-thinking bird of great erudition: “they say that there is 4 
bird called Merops, which, when it rises to the clouds, flies with its head 
turned downwards to the earth:—is that true?” “Oh, no,” answered 
the owl, “ it was one of the silly fabrications of man; but well might man 
himself be called a Merops, since he would be only too glad to fly to 
heaven without losing sight of earth for a moment.’’— Lessing's Fables. 
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LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


Here we stand on Dahr June, and beneath this rude and broken tomb 
lies buried the once lovely, and witty, and most eccentric Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 

A melancholy change has indeed come over the scene since I first 
visited it. The garden, with its trellised arbours, and shaded alleys, and 
countless flowers, is utterly destroyed, and not one room of all her large 


establishment remains entire. This on the south-west corner was the - 


apartment in winch her ladyship wore out the three last dreary months 
of life; and this on the east of it was the open lewan, where we found the 
body wrapped in waxed cloths, dipped im turpentine and spirits; The 
whole of these premises were alive with her servants and others assem- 
bled on this mournful occasion. Now not a dog, cat, or even lizard ap- 
pears, to relieve the utter solitude. The tomb also is sadly changed. It 
was then embowered in dense shrubbery, and covered with an arbour of 
running roses, not a vestige of which now remains; and the stones of 
the vault itself are broken and displaced. There is no inscription—not a 
word in any language ; and, unless more carefully protected than hitherto, 
the last resting-place of her ladyship will soon be entirely lost. The his- 
tory of this place is peculiar. It belonged to a wealthy Christian of Da- 
mascus, who built the original house, to which Lady Hester added some 
twenty-five or thirty rooms. At his death, soon after that of Lady 
Hester, the property was left to an only son, who quickly spent it all by 
his extravagance. He then turned Moslem, and not long ago hung 
himself in a neighbouring house. His Moslem wife—a low, vulgar crea- 
ture—fearing that the Christians would one day deprive her of the place, 


tore down the buildings, and sold the materials to the people of June. 


Thus the destruction has been intentional, rapid, and complete. 

The British Consul at Beirut requested me to perform the religous 
services at the funeral of Lady Hester. It was an intensely hot Sabbath 
m June, 1839. We started on our melancholy errand at one o'clock, 
and reached this place about midnight. After a brief examination, the 
consul decided that the funeral must take place immediately. The vault 
in the garden was hastily opened, and the bones of General pmo or of 
his son, I forget which_—a Frenchman who died here, and was buried in 
the vault by her ladyship,—were taken out and placed at the head. 

The body, in a plain deal box, was carriedrby her servants to the grave, 
followed by a mixed company, with torches and lanterns, to enable them 
to thread their way through the winding alleys of the garden. I took a 
wrong path, and wandered some time in the mazes of these labyrinths. 
When at length I entered the arbour, the first thimg | saw were the bones 
of the general, in a ghastly heap, with the pead on top, having a lighted 
taper stuck in either eye-socket—a hideous, grinning spectacle. It was 
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difficult to proceed with the service under circumstances so hovel and 
bewildering. The consul subsequently remarked that there were some 
eurious coincidences between this and tue burial of Sir John Moore, her 
tadyship’s early love. In silence, on the lone mountain at midnight, 
“our lanterns dimly burning,” with the flag of her country over her, 
she “lay like a warrior taking his rest ;” and we left her “alone m her 
glory-” There was but one of her own nation present, and his name was 
Moore. 

The people of June, that village across the wady, made large profits 
from the liberality and extravagances of Lady Hester, and they are full of 
wonderful stories about her. Several of our friends in Sidon were m her 
service for years, and from them and from others still more closely con- 
nected, I have had abundant opportunity to learn the character of this 
strange being. On most subjects she was not merely sane, but sensible, 
well-informed, and extremely shrewd. She possessed extraordinary powers 
of conversation, and was perfectly fascinating to all with whom she chose 
to make herself agreeable. She was, however, whimsical, imperious, tyrab- 
nical, and at times revengeful in a hgh degree. Bold as a lion, she wore 
the dress of an emeer, weapons, pipe, and all; nor did she fail to rule her 
Albanian guards and her servants with absolute authority. She kept spies 
in the principal cities, and at the residences of pashas and emeers, and knew 
everything that was going forward in the country. Her garden, of several 
acres, was walled round like a fort’; and crowning the top of this conical 
hill, with deep wadies on all sides, the appearance from a distance was 
quite imposing. But the site was badly chosen. The hil! bas no relative 
elevation above others ; the prospect is not inviting ; the water is distant, 
far below, and had to be carried up on mules. She, however, had the 
English taste for beautiful grounds, and spared neither time, labour, nor 
expense to convert this barren hill mto a wilderness of shady avenues, 
and a paradise of sweet flowers ; and she succeeded. I have rarely seen 
a more beautiful place. . 

The morning after the funeral, the consul and I went round the 
premises, and examined thirty-five rooms, which had been sealed up by 
the vice-consul of Sidon to prevent robbery. They were full of trash. 
One had forty or fifty oil jars of French manufacture, old, empty, and 
dusty. Another was crammed with Arab saddles, moth-eaten, tat 
and torn. They had belonged to her mounted guard. 
pipe-stems, without bowls, filled one room. Two more were devoted to 
medicines: and another to books and papers, mostly in boxes and ancient 
chests. Nothing of much value was found anywhere, and the seals were 
replaced to await legal action. The crowd of servants and greedy 
retainers had appropriated to themselves her most valuable effects. One 
of the wealthy citizens of Sidon is said to have obtained his money ™ 
this way. She told Mrs. T. that once, when she was supposed to be 
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dying of plague, she could hear her servants breaking open her chests 
and ripping off the embossed covers of her, cushions. “Oh! didn’t } 
vow,” said she, “that if I recovered I would make a scattering of 
them!” and she performed her vow to the jetter. But each succeeding 
set, like the fhes in the fable of the fox, were as greedy as their pre- 
decessors ; and, as she finally died of a lingering disease, they had time 
enough to work their will, and nothing valuable escaped their rapacity. 
What a death! Without a European attendant—without a friend, male 
or female—alone, on the top of this bleak mountain, her lamp of life 
grew dimmer and more dim, until it went quite out in hopeless, rayless 
night. Such was the end of that once gay and brilliant niece of Pitt, 
presiding in the saloons of the master-spirit of Europe, and familiar with 
the intrigues of kings and cabinets. With Mr. Abbot and his lady she 
would sit out the longest night, talking over those stirring times of the 
last century and the beginning of the present, with exhaustless spirit 
and keen delight. But nothing could tempt her back to England. At 
length, her income was greatly curtailed in order to pay off her numerous 
debts. She was furious, but unsubdued. In her mountain nest, and ail 
alone, she dragged out the remnant of her days in haughty pride and 
stubborn independence. 

She could be extremely sarcastic, and her satire was often terrible. 
Many of her letters, and the margins of books wiich I purchased at the 
auction, are “illuminated” with her caustic criticism’. There was no 
end to her eccentricities. In some things she was a devout believer—an 
unbeliever in many. She read the stars, and dealt in nativities and 
a sort of second-sight, by which she pretended to foretell coming events. 
She practised alchymy, and in pursuit of this vain science was often 
closeted with strange companions. She had a mare whose back-bone 
sank suddenly down at the shoulders, and. rose abruptly near the hips. 
This deformity her vivid imagination converted into a miraculous saddle, 
on which she was to ride into Jerusalem as queen by the side of some 


sold at auction, when hard work and low living quickly 
miserable existence. Lady Hester was a doctor, and 
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sort of Messiah, who was to introduce a fancied millennium. Another 
mare had a part to play in this august pageant, and both were tended | 
with extraordinary care. A lamp was kept burning in their very com- 
fortable apartments, and they were served with sherbet and other 
delicacies. Nothing about the premises go excited my compassion as 
these poor pampered brutes, upon which Lady Hester had lavished her | 
choicest affections for the last fourteen years. They were soon after 

terminated their 
her prescriptions to herself, her servants, her , and even to her 
chickens, and often did serious mischief to her patients. She had many 
whimsical tests of character both for man and beast, and, of course, was 
often deceived by both, to her cost. But we must end these random 
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sketches. To draw a full-length portrait is aside from our purpose and 
beyond our power. She was wholly and magnificently unique. Now 
ridmg at the head of wild Arabs, queen of the desert, on a visit to 
Palmyra; now intriguing with mad pashas and vulgar emeers: at one 
time treating with contempt consuls, generals, and nobles, bidding 
defiance to law, and thrashing the officers sent to her lodge; at another, 
resorting to all kinds of mean shifts to elude or confound her creditors: 
to-day charitable and kind to the poor; to-morrow oppressive, selfish, 
and tyrannical in the extreme. Such was Lady Hester in her mountain 
home on Lebanon. I should like to read the long, dark, interior life of 
such a being, but not to live it. Alas! she must have drained to the 
dregs many a bitter cup. Her sturdy spirit here fought out all alonea 
thousand desperate battles, and lost them all. Let those who are tempted 
to revolt against society, and war with nature, God, and man, come to 
Dahr June—sit on the fragments of this broken tomb, amid ruins without 
beauty to charm or age to make venerable—itself a ruin of yesterday, 
and sinking fast to hopeless oblivion. Will such an end pay for such a 
hfe? But enough of Lady Hester. Poor wandering star, struck from 
the bight galaxy of England’s happy daughters to fall and expire on ths 
solitary summit of Lebanon! I drop a tear upon thy lonely grave, which, 
hving, thy proud spirit would have scorned. 


The Land and the Beok, byW. M. Thomson, DD. 


THE MEN OF THE VALLEYS. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE PASTOR PEYRANI, CROMWELL. BONAPARTE. 


HeEweR improvised some seats for Helen and Marie, and 
then flingmg himself full length on the grass, said, “ Mind, 
though you have made me your story-teller, I tell you nothing 
but the truth; I shall give you no fiction, for the facts that 
these valleys record are stranger than fiction. 

“You must know, then, that many years ago a clergyman in 
England attended a meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. The Secretary read a letter from 4 
pastor in these forgotten valleys, requesting that some aid in 
money or books might be sent to the ancient church of Pied- 
mont, which was struggling hard against poverty and oppression. 
The letter was signed Ferdinand Peyrani. It was the modera 
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tor’s brother. The letter greatly interested the clergyman 
who forthwith resolved to know more of the ‘Men of the 
Valleys,’ and to visit them in their mountain homes. The first 
Waldensian village he saw was this, for he wished to pay his 
first visit to the aged moderator or bishop of the primitivechurch. 
lt was winter when he came, and yeu can imagine how desolate 
and wild the road and this village appeared. He calls it a 
‘savage defile, and the most dismal valley he had seen.’ When 
he saw it afew years afterwards, it appeared under a new aspect, 
smiling as it does now with vineyards and corn-fields; and he 
asked, ‘ 1s this Pomaretto, which I thought a dreary spot ?’ But 
we must imagine him here, on the bleak January day: roads 
black with mud—skies low and leaden—mountains frowning 
and torrents roaring. He could hardly believe that the humble 
house we have seen was a bishop's abode. The clergyman and 
his companions knocked, and the: door was opened by a mild 
young man in faded black, who told them that his aged father, 
though ill, would gladly see any yigitors from England. He led 
them up a narrow staircase through a very small bed-room, con- 
tracted by bookshelves, into anothé square, low room. No paint, 
no paper, appeared on the walls. *At a small fire, too scanty to 
warm the room, sat the aged m@derator, bowed down under 
the weight of seventy-one years of labourand sorrow. A small 
table loaded with books and parehments stood beside him. A 
cap on his head, and long white whiskers hanging far on his neck, 
gave him a striking appearance. His black dress was time- 
worn, and very shabby, and his aay worsted stockings were 
so darned and patched, that scaycely any original remained— 
over his stooping shoulders hung what had been a cloak, but 
was now only a coarse shred. Whenever in the animation of 
his discourse this clerical remnast fell off, his son replaced it 
with filial tenderness. He was a great sufferer, and a kick 
from a mule had terribly injured his aged frame; but his 
means did not allow of medical rehef. The salary of this 


Waldensian Bishop was £40 persannum 
‘‘Oh, nonsense, Heber,” cried Helen, “ why, no more than 
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1 have to dress with “ Yes, little lady, what passes to your 
dressmaker and milliner had to supply the wants of a whole 
family, and the calls of charity. Yet he only desired for the 
sum to be trebled; he wished for no wealth. But his poverty 
and dusty little room could not detract from his real worth 
and greatness. He was a first-rate man in literature, and 
conversed most fluently in Latin, introducing apt quotations 
from the classics with great force and beauty. His pale, 
wrinkled face glowed with animation,and his bending figure rose 
as he spoke. There was no murmuring at his lot, which had 
once been better. When his visitor asked for the old folios 
and manuscripts handed down to him by his ancestors, then 
indeed his emotion was painful. ‘They have been sold,’ he said, 
‘to buy clothes and food’! He seemed delighted to think 
that the Vaudois church held the same doctrines as the English 
church. ‘ But remember,’ said the old man; ‘remember that 
you are indebted to us for your emancipation from papal 
thraldom. We led the way. We stood in the front rank, and 
against us the first thunderbolts of Rome were fulminated. 
The baying of the bloodhounds of the Inquisition was heard in 
our valleys before you knew its name. They hunted down 
some of our ancestors, and pursued others from glen to glen, 
and over rock and mountain, till they obliged them to take 
refuge in foreign countries. A few of these wanderers pene- 
trated as far as Provence and Languedoc, and became identi- 
fied with the Albigenses, or heretics of Albi. The province 
of Guienne afforded shelter to the persecuted Albigenses. 
Guienne then belonged to the English. From an English 
province, our doctrines found their way into England itself, and 
your Wickliffe preached nothing more than what had been ad- 
vanced by the ministers of our valleys, four hundred years 
before his time. ‘ As for ourselves,’ he continued, ‘ we ha¥e been 
called heretics, but we have adhered to the pure tenets of the 
apostolic age, and the Roman Catholics have separated from us. 
We are not only a church by name and outward forms, but a 
church actually interested by faith in Jesus Christ, the corner 
stone.’ ”’ 
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“ But Heber,” said Helen, “was that horrible Inquisition 
really established to crush this little church ?”’ 

“Yes, it was, by Pope Innocent III, who proclaimed a 
crusade against all who held their doctrines; but it was a 
missionary church, and its light had spread far and wide. It 
was no easy task to search out and slay 800,000 believers 
scattered all over Europe. Three hundred years were not 
sufficient for the work. They lived on, and remain, as you see, 
to this day, fulfilling the words of one of their pastors, Geotfry 
Varaille: ‘ You will sooner want wood wherewith to burn us. 
than men ready to burn in witness of their faith: from day to 
day we multiply, and the “ word of God endureth for ever!” ”’ 

“But what was England—Protestant England—doing in 
those three hundred years? Did she never put out her 
strong hand to help these oppressed people ?”’ 

“Yes, but the help came from an unlooked-for quarter. 
Two of the greatest men in history have befriended the 
W aldenses—one renowned in English and the other in French 
history. Can you each guess yourown, Come, must I give 
youahint? They were each the great heroes of great political 
changes.” 

“T was going to guess William II1.; but I don’t think he 
had much of the hero about him, coming in quietly with the 
tide, to fill an empty place.”’ | | 

“No, it was not he, Ellen. Their first friend was one more 
daring than he, although he and Mary confirmed the grant of 
4) francs a-year, which neither Charles Il. nor James LI. 


would pay.’ | 

“Why, then, it was Oliver Cromwell.” 

_ Yes. it was: and the letters of remonstrance and appeal 
which he dictated to his noble secretary, A/i//on, are an honour 
to them both. Not content with FP riting to the Duke of 
Savoy and the King of France, as concerned in the cruelties 
practised, he stirred up all the Protestant powers of Europe in 
their behalf. In his letter to the Swiss cantons, he says, 
‘Such impiety is not to be endured, whether we regard the 


safety of our brethren the Vauddéis, who are the most ancient 
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professors of the orthodoz faith, or that of religion itself. For 
our own parts, we, who are at so great a distance from the 
scene of cruelty, have done, and will zealously continue to do, 
all that,is in our power to prevent it: and we conjure you, 
who are.so close to the spot, where the cries of your tortured 
brethren are heard, and where the fury of their enemies is 
broke loose, to consider what is incumbent upon you.’ Never 
was such a sensation felt among the Protestant powers af 
Europe as was then felt for the persecuted Men of the Valleys. 
Nor did Oliver help them only with his pen: he opened his 
purse too, and recommended a subscription by giving £2900 
himeelf. He aleo sent a young and eloquent man, Sir Samuel 
Morland, to Tarin, to remonstrate personally with the Duke 
of Savoy. Cromwell always used Latin in his intercourse 
with other nations. He would not condescend to write or 
negotiate in any but his own or a learned tongue, that neither 
he nor bis ministers might be made the dupes of ambiguous 
phrases. So Sir Samuel Morland’s speech was in Latin, and 
it cortasned some plain truths, spokem out sternly, in true 
republican style, albeit it was delivered before the whole court 
at Rivoli, and im the ears of even Madame Royale herself! I 
must.read you one sentence, for | have these letters bere. 
After mentioning the cruelties inflicted, he says, ‘ What need 
I mention more, although I could reckon up very many cruelties 
of the same kind, if 1 were not astonished at the very thought 
of them. If all the tyrants of all times and ages were alive 
again, certainly they would be ashamed when they should find 
that they had contrived nothing, in comparison with these 
things, that might be reputed barbarousand inhuman. Ia the 
meaniame, the angels are surprised with horror; men are 
amazed; heaven iteelf seems astonished with the cries of dymmg 
men; and the very earth to blush, being discoloured with,.the 
gate blood of so many. innocent. persons! Do not, then, 
thou most high Ged, do not thou take that revenge. which a8 
due to so great. wickedness and horrible villanies! Let thy 
bleod, O.Christ, wash away 
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it all?” 

“Oh, a treaty called’ the Treaty of Pinerolo was huddled up, 
to appease the Protestent powers, so arranged by the King of 
France and the Duke of Savoy, that it was a mere mask for 
continued oppression. But what could they expect ‘from 
Louis XITV.—from him who revoked the Edictof Nantz ? But 
it is time that we should tell of benefactor. 
Mademoiselle knows who it was.”” - 

Indeed, I cannot tell. ‘bre 
homme’ himself.” 

“ Even so, Mademoiselle, 
“Yet who could have believed that Bonaparte sould have 
troubled himself about an obscure church in obscure valleys?” 
Well, Helen; he did. Great men continually take us: by 
Yow think him great, Mousiour?” 

“ But be was good to your Men of the Valleys. ‘evtdus 
elways grand, and sometimes’ bon too; sud we little peaple, 
Monsieur, we are not always good.” © 
_ “ Well, we will agree that to the Waldenses he was great 
and good too, At any rate, he conversed with the moderator 
who lies buried at your feet, in a most kind and condescending 
manner. Peyrani was one of the deputation charged with an 
address from the Valleys when he became their master. 
Bonaparte’s quick eye singled him out directly, and he imme- 
diately accosted him. ‘ Fou are one of the Protestant clergy?’ 
be said. * Yes, sire, and the moderator of the Vaudois church.’ 
‘You are schismatics* from the Roman church?’ ‘Not 
schismatics, I replied Peyrani, but separatiste, 
tropes of grounds tht we conider 
‘You have had some brave” mien’ among’ you,” remarked 
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Napoleon; ‘but your mountains are the best ramparts you 
can have. Cmsar found some trouble in passing your defiles 
with five legions. How long have you formed an independent 
church ?’ ‘Since the time of Claude, Bishop of Turin, about 
the year 820.’ ‘What stipend have your clergy?’ inquired 
the Emperor. ‘ We cannot be said to have any fixed stipend 
at present.’ ‘ You used,’ remarked Bonaparte, ‘to have a 
stipend from England.’ ‘ Yes, sire,’ Peyrani answered; 
‘the kings of Great Britain were always our benefactors and 
protectors until lately. The royal pension is now withheld, 
because we are your majesty’s subjects.’ ‘Are you organized?’ 
‘No, sire,’ replied the moderator. ‘ Draw out a memorial 
and send it to Paris. You shall be organized immediately.’ 
The Emperor was as good as his word. The Vaadois clergy 
were enrolled with the clergy of the empire, and 1000 francs 
yearly were allotted to each pastor. But short was their 
prosperity. Soon they found themselves under the Sardinian 
government, and poverty again laid its iron hand upon them. 
—Such was Peyrani’s staterent. 

“* Poverty indeed within, and desolation without,’ thought the 
clergyman, as he gazed round the room, and glanced through 
the little casement on the wild scenery beyond. He felt sorry 
to part from the patriarchal presbyter, knowing that he should 
see him no more. Peyrani followed his guest down stairs ; 
and as they passed a closed door, he told them it had never 
been opened since the day of his brother’s burial—the brother 
Ferdinand, who had written to England for help. That 
mournful fact saddened the separation ; and as the aged mode- 
rator stood on his threshold watching his departing friends, 
his long white hair floating in the wintry wind, they felt that 
only a few more blasts would blow, and then pain and poverty 
would have passed from him for ever. When the spring 
flowers came, and the storms were still, they Jaid Peyrani here 
to rest from his labours.— Mesdames, my story is ended.”’ 

The little party sat silently some time. Then lengthening 
shadows bade them return; and as they retraced their steps, 
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now under the shade of projecting’ masses of rock, and now 
close by the tumbling noisy torrent, or over its angry waters, 
all seemed busy with their thoughts; but of our four travellers, 
no face was so earnest, 80 pensive in its expression, as the face 
of Mademoiselle Marie Vicnee. 

Perhaps the mood of our travellers was as variable as the 
scenes through which they passed, for the next morning they 
were as merry as ever, and as cheery as the bright sunshine 
which fell upon them. They were approaching San Giovanni, 
and could see two churches standing nearly opposite to each 
other on rising ground. 

‘What have we here?” said Mr. Bowden. “ Inquire, 
Heber, how it is that they have built these two chapels vis- 
a-vis 

While Heber was asking a clean-looking peasant woman, 
they were noticing the buildings. One was of red brick, and 
quite a large building; but it had in front a huge palisading of 
wood-work, which hid the doorway, and gave the whole an 
unfinished appearance. Heber came back smiling. “ Both 
sides of the question, father. One Protestant, the other 
Roman Catholic.” “ But what good is this unsightly screen ?”’ 
‘Good enough, for it saves the building from destruction. 
This church was built, it seems, during those few sunny days 
that the Valleys enjoyed under Napoleon ; but when the King 
of Sardinia was restored in 1814, an order came that it should 
be instantly closed. The Protestant ambassadors appealed 
against the order; and at last permission was given for 
re-opening, on condition that the entrance should be hidden in 
the way you see, that the Romanists might not be shocked with 
the sight of the heretics going it and coming out of their 


Jape of worship!’ 
“ Perhaps,” said Marie, “there are more Catholics here than 


Protestants ; and ye know, Mongeur, the majority should 


rule the minority’ 
“ According to that, Mademoiselle, the screen ought to be 


instently carried across, and placed before the Papal chureh ; 
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for I am told there are not more than forty Roman Cat holics 
in the parish, and there are more than 1700 Protestants |! 
The peasant-woman told me that one of the girls’ schools, 
instituted by the London Committee, is a few minutes’ walk 
from the church, through those meadows and fields. Do you 
feel disposed to pay it a visit? ’”’ 

Marie and Helen both felt indisposed towards the school- 
room; “the morning was so delicious, and the scenery so in- 


viting,”’ they said. So they pursued their way towards La 


Torre. Sau Giovanni belongs to the great plain of Piedmont. 
1t is the sunny side of the valley, and in it 


“ There is everywhere beauty, and everywhere light.” 

When our travellers left the village, they entered a lovely 
vale. La Torre in its grandeur stood before them, and the 
heights of Angrogna rose magnificently to the right. The river 
Pelice flowed in the middle, watering verdant meadows ; and 
cornfields, vineyards, and orchards adorned the rest. The 
vines were trained up to the very tops of lofty trees, and the 
tendrils twining together formed graceful festoons, stretching 
from branch to branch, under which they saw the peasants 
ploughing with their oxen, or reaping the finest wheat in the 
world. All the roads, the walks, and the hedges, which sepa- 
rated different farms, were agreeably bordered with different 
sorts of fruit trees, and particularly by mulberries, which the 
inhabitants cultivate for their silkworms. It is the richest 
spot left in possession of the Protestants. As they stood 
admiring a vineyard, in which some picturesque-looking pea- 
sants were gathering grapes,a young girl held out her hands 
full of delicious fruit, which she offered to them over the 
hedge. They refused; but in her patois, she said,‘ ‘ Take them, 
there is enough for every one this year.”’ 

“I believe,” said Heber, ‘that is a true specimen of the 
peasant character; indeed of most of these mountaineers. 
They are generous and hospitable in the extreme.”’ 


“I think, Heber, we will call this ‘The Happy Valley, ‘ 
said Helen. 
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“ Happy it seems to us, Helen; but being the extreme vil- 
lage of the Vaudois, it has been most exposed to the cruelty of 
its invaders. The sword of persecution has always been first 
dipped in the blood of this devoted population, whose religion 
has, till lately, been endured, rather than permitted.” 

L. M. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE* 


I tert Lucerne one dull summer’s afternoon, in the month of July, 
1857, accompanied by Mr. Hardy and Mr. Ellis, and atfended by an 
English lad whom we named Fortunatus, intending to encounter no dif 
ficulties more formidable than those of the St. Gotthard Pass. From 
Fluelen we walked on the same evening, through mist, mud, and mire, as 
far as Amsteg, where we quartered ourselves for the night. The next 
day the rain fell in torrents, and we were driven consequently to the 
orthodox modes of whiling the hours away. We did reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; we played whist, discussed the weather, and, finally, 
achieved a stroll along the high road. ‘Towards the close of our after 
noon ramble, two facts became apparent, the one highly satisfactory, the 
other very much the reverse. On the favourable side of the account, we 
perceived that the Lops of the mountains were beginning to appear 
through the clouds, thus encouraging us to hope that we might, without 
difficulty, attempt the Pass on the following day ; while, on the unfavour- 
able side. we found that Ellis gave unequivocal signs of being unwell, 
and unfit for work. He was desirous of progeeding, but this we would 
not allow, and insisted that he should remain a day at Amsteg to recruit. 
Just as this point was decided, the sun camg out brilliantly, and on the 
east side of the valley, immediately over hend, a magnificent peak rose 
proudly aloft. towering above the clouds, and glow ing WwW ith the declinmg. 
rays. It was speedily decided that while our companjon remained quietly 
at the inn. we should, on the following day, ‘attack this remarkable look. 
ing mountain. We thereupon returned to the inn. made InGuUITICS, ascer. 
tained that our peak was a little over 10,000 feet in height; that it was 
called the Bristenstock, and could be ascended in six hours. As usua 
the landlord was fortunately able to reeommend to us most excellent 
and trustwort hy grides. To this suggestion we Oppose d a most decided 
veto: the landlord shrugged his shoulders, and meoherently spake of 
avalanches and crevasses; but we were resolute and not disposed to 
yield. Arrangements were at once made. Hardy and | were to start on 
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the probability that its inmates were “ doing” Switzerland “ en grand , 
amie” and after the manner of our old friends, Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson, with their eyes closed in peaceful slumber, were dreaming of 


appeared nothing more, 
; but a few minutes had elapsed when at half-past ten we 


the 


ascent 


emerged 
pastures. 


day’s work; and, accordingly, dinner was 
for six 0’ clock Ellis and Fortunatas remaining inglo- 

few minutes after five o’clock, on most lovely morning, we left the 

yobel in light marching order, unencumbered either with waistcoats or 

Pec one lump of bread; for we intended thoroughly to enjoy our six o'clock — 
| dinner Through pine forests, over Alpine pastures, 

he rejoicing, occasionally catching glimpses of the bay of Uri, which, from — 

reflected cragged and wooded headland; 
its unrippled bosom, many headland; 
sometimes gazing down upon that highway of nations which, “like a 
'= > wounded stake, dragged its slow length along,” and in the deep valley 
meee: beneath us threaded the narrow defile that leads to the Devil’s Bndge 
es and the St. Gotthard. As we now and then traced the sluggisli course 

er es: we both most thoroughly enjoyed our stroll, for hitherto 

4 oF from pine-w upon the open space 
ae Here the genius of the spot welcomed our approach with his 
ae EE invigorating breath, which, richly laden as it was with the sweet 

Ber perfume of the black orchis, that fragrant weather-giass to | 

mS ed a day of beauty worthy to the soft gra 

Jae the early morn. Here, too, the pink rhododendron, or alpine rose, 

Bae blossomed profusely, sometimes grouped around the blighted and stunted 
»- _ voek that the avalanche of a bygone age had hurled from its lofty restimg- 
> 
= 
Baas upon sotne projecting crag lost in admiration of the scene. We coud — 

the Cariden Grat came tumbling down the 

“Hafi; farther im the beckground arose the mighty mass of Todi, 
with dezzling snows, while close at our feet lay the fair little 
Shggestive of peace and quict as the bold forms that sur- 
it were of the tumult and war of the elements. Hardy was 
nor, indeed, was it otherwise myself ; 
impressed than he with the extreme value @ 
on these mountain excursions. Be that as it may, my 
—- | 
me 
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had but little difficulty in persuading me to lie down with him on 
the pleasant sward, and there take our ime in gazing to the utmost. 
The luxury was intense, although it cost us rather dear, as luxuries 
sometimes do. 


inexorable necessity, that we should be on the move. “Come, come, this 
‘ won’t do, this is not the way to get to the top of a mountain; we must 
push on a little faster.” . Thus was poetry displaced by prose, and our 
contemplative mood succeeded by a stern reality. | 
We now approached a glacier embosomed im a vast hollow on the 
northern side of the mountain, and leaving this to the left crossed the 
moraine, which, running in a north-westerly direction, bas been depo- 
sited at some period when the glacier was more extensive than it now is. 
We then began quietly to climb the recky ndge by which the glacier ix 
bounded on its western side; but soon both hands and feet were brought 
into play: the ridge was steep, the ground was loose and treacherous, 
and precipitous were the rocks, both to the night and left; crag after 
crag was surmounted, yet ever and anon we lingered to gather specimens 
of the Alpine Flora, to feast our eyes on the distant peaks as they 
gradually rose into view, or to examine the strange and varied com- 
position of the rocks which perpetually arrested our attention. And as 
usual in these mountain climbs, earh headland as it cut sharply against 
the clear blue sky immediately above us, gave hope that the summit was 
in view; but again and again were these deceptive peaks reached, sur- 
mounted, and left far below us, while again and again another and yet 
another succeeded. | 

We had now had about three hours of this style of travelling, and were 
crossing frequent patches of snow, when, finding that it was already 
three o’clock, we begar to get a little anxious as to ume. “It is getting 
late, Hardy; it would be better to give it up and return, for we have 
many an hour’s work behind us.” “No,” was Hardy's reply; “after 

. far, we'll never give in now; see, there is the top! another 


lad 
Glorious panorama, beedless of time or of the work that was yet 


-. Up from the valley came the sound of distant church bells, reminding | 
us of home, even in scenes so different ; and as we indolently chatted on, 
3 with the warm bright sun gladdening our hearts, and the air though per- 3 
oa fectly still yet fresh and clear, such a feeling of perfect calm and happi- | 
i ness came over us that we almost resented the suggestion made by an | 
. crossed my mind in respect of the “twenty minutes.” “I don’t like to : 
% give in any more than you, but it is a question of time, not of fatigue, and P 
b darkness in the pine woods does vot afford the pleasantest travelling im . 
4 the work! ; and there are softer pillows than the roots of a fir-tree. | 4 
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be accomplished, were most thoroughly happy. We finished the wine, 
and nearly finished the bread,—there was but a small piece left, about 
as big as a man’s hand, which Hardy was about to leave behind, but 
“Put it in your pocket,” I suggested, “it may yet be wanted.” * # 

At 4.20 p.m. we commenced descending the northern face of the moan. 
tain, taking a course directly towards the small glacier far below us, that 
lies on a shelf in the face of the mountain turned towards the Maderaner 
Thal. We started at a rapid pace. At first, and perhaps for half an 
hour, there were traces of what with a laudable stretch of imagination we 
facetiously called a path, but which was m reality the bed, either of a 
torrent or of an avalanche. This indistinct appearance however soon 
vanished, and we descended by sheer climbing, generally one at a time, 
while the other held the poles, and frequently we were brought to a com- 
plete standstill. It was at one of these stoppages, when I happened 
to be first, and was sorely puzzled how to make any progress, that I heard 
Hardy’s voice above me, talking in a sanguine strain of the supper that 
was to reward our exertions. I did not contradict him, although unplea- 
sant misgivings passed throuch my mind as to the chance of the promise 
being realized. The careful reader will doubtless have perceived that our 
anticipated six o’clock dmner was now postponed to a certain, or rather 
uncertain, indefinite supper; while if, as I suppose, he is also an expe- 
rienced mountaineer, he knows the value of an evening meal after a hard 
day's work. Bearing this in mind, he will the more readily sympathize 
with us in our subsequent privations. At length, after a descent of two 
hours, during the whole of which our energies, both mental and bodily, 
were taxed to the utmost, we appeared to be not more than 600 feet 
above the upper part of the glacier where it was separated from the 
rocks by the usual “ bergschrund.” Many of my readers have, doubtless, 
crossed the Strahlock, and remember the famed descent of the Wall at the 
head of the Finsteraar Glacier on that glorious pass. Let them imagine 
that Wall, variously estimated, as it is, at from 500 to 800 feet in height, 
about five times magnified in height, and greatly increased in difficulty, 
and they will have a just idea of this face of the Bristenstock. We were 
at this moment apparently in the position of the traveller at the top of the 
Strahleck Wall, but with this essential difference, that we had already 
made a descent of some 2000 feet, and that the portion beneath us was 
quite impracticable. It had been our intention to reach the glacier below 
us, and then to cross it diagonally in a north-westerly direction, so as to 
reach the lower extremity of the western lateral mor: ine. From the 
spot where we were standing, however, the wall of rock appeared to go 
sheer down to the ice: there was no mode of descent that we could pos- 
sibly discover, and on neither hand could we discern foothold even for a 
chamois. I saw that there was nothing to be done where we were, and 


that it was impossible to remain much longer clinging to the slippery 


. 

} 

we 

| 
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ledges of these precipitous rocks. I briefly informed my companion of 
the real state of the case, and told him there was but one course open to 
us—to return as quickly as possible to the top of the mountain. He 
expostulated ; representing the impossibility of clambering again up the 
face of the precipice, where we had frequently dropped from one ledge to 
another, and urged besides that there was no chance, if we returned to 
the top, of getting back to the inn that night. Of course 1 knew that 
our prospect of bed and supper for that night had disappeared, and that 
if we did come down the mountain, it would be in a way that would 
leave us no further oceasion for those luxuries: difficult as the ascent 
might be, it was the only course that remained to us; and when Hardy 
at last saw the serious nature of our position, he at once cordially agreed 
to face the disagreeable alternative that was before us. 


(To be contintéed.) 


MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


A MAHOMETAN WEDDING. 


THE readers of the Yourn’s MaGazrne will not, I feel sure, 
object to our missionary’s wife painting this picture herself. 
She was an eye-witness of the scene, and can therefore repro- 
duce it more accurately than I should feel able to do. The 
following is her own description. 

During the year 1855 I watched with some interest the 
building of a large house in the vicinity of our own, in Calcutta. 
I knew it was being prepared for a wealthy Mahometan, who 
was, and I believe deservedly so, universally respected in the 
neighbourhood for his high moral character, and his liberality 
to the sick and the distressed. At length the mansion was 
completed ; and yet there were no inhabitants. This somewhat 
excited my curiosity, and the first time I was visited by my 
Chiconwallah, or embroiderer of fine muslin, I took the 
opportunity of inquiring the reason of this. The old man was 
a retainer in the family of the Mahometan gentleman, and 
consequently was well acquainted with all his affairs. After 


giving him the cambric pocket-handkerchief I wished em broi- 
R 
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dered, to send as a present to England, I said, “ Well, Ali 
Mahomet, your master’s house looks very splendid; but when 
does he mean to occupy it ?”’ 

“Oh!” he replied, “that house is intended as a marriage 
dowry for my master’s only child, a daughter. It is not to be 
occupied till the day of her marriage ; and the first time it is 
lighted up, it will be for her wedding festivities.” 

“Is she engaged, then?” I asked; “if not, the approaching 
rainy season will soon blacken the white walls, and spoil their 
beauty.” 

Ali Mahomet smiled at my simplicity. “No, the young lady 
is not engaged,’’ he replied; “ but do you suppose, with sucha 
rich prize offered, that she will have to wait long for a suitor? 
I venture to say, it will all be completed in less than three 
months; however, as you seem so interested in the affair, | 
will aeep you acquainted with the course of events as they 
occur.’ 

“Pray do,” I added, “I should much like to know. Now, 
good-by.”” 

About three weeks afterwards, Ali Mahomet made his ap- 
pearance again, and sitting‘down on the floor beside me, he 
slowly proceeded to open the huge bundle of work he always 
carried about with him, and taking out of it the pocket-hand- 
kerchief he had embroidered, he spread it on the table with the 
air of one who would say, “ Nothing can surely surpass that.” 
And truly the old Chiconwallah might well be proud of his 
work : it was beautiful, and he had done every stitch himself. 
The handkerchief, when it came to England, was declared to be 
worth a guinea at the very least; and yet Ali Mahomet got 
but six shillings for it, and was evidently satisfied with his 
earnings. Not but what he begged hard for eight shillings, 
and afterwards for seven; but that is their way, and means 
nothing. That he was pleased, I knew from this: after 
our business was transacted, he tied up his bundle, and re 
seating himself cross-legged on the drawing-room floor, he 
began :— 
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‘The air from your punkah is go delicious after coming in 
from the sun, you will let me sit awhile, ma’am, won’t you?” 

“Well, yes, you may stay, but you must not gossip; I am 
going to write.” 

“Oh! then you don’t care to hear all about our wedding! 
There are such goings on in our house.”’ . 

“Indeed! well that does alter the case, certainly,” said J, 
putting away my writing, and reaching some needlework, while 
I settled myself to listen to the prolix story of the privileged 


old man. 

“TI told you, didn’t 1?” he b&gan, “that we should soon 
have offers for our beautiful Amina. The very first that came 
iny master accepted ; not becausethe young man is rich, for he 
is rather poor, but then he is quiet and steady, rare virtues 
among our profligate Mussulmay youth in these degenerate 
days. When I was a boy it wag not so. Then—” 

“ Yes, yes, | know all about that, good Ali; don’t you re- 
member you told me your boyvhistory only the other day? 


What about Amina’s lover ?”’ 
“Ah, well! yes; he is quiet and steady, as I told you 


before ; but though these qualities are excellent in their way, 
1 believe my master accepted him chiefly because, having a 
very inferior house of his own, he has consented to live in 
ours, and not let it to strangers. This has been the darling 
wish of Amina’s father; that house is a hobby of his.” 


“ So it appears, but why do you call it your house ?”’ 
“What is theirs is mine. Haven't I eaten their salt these 


five-and-twenty years ?”’ 
“Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, now, how did the young man 


propose to Amina? and what did she say? Go on and tell 


me,”’ 

“The young man propose to Amina, indeed ! and she give an 
answer! Oh! ma’am, ma’am, will English people never un- 
derstand our manners and customs? What has Amina, or 
the bridegroom either, to do with the business f Her father 
and his father have managed it all; and, surely, if they are 


pleased and satisfied, that is enough.” 


| 
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“Is it though? I know the Hindoos consider it enough ; 
but I thought you Mahometans were more enlightened.” 

“ Enlightened, fiddlesticks! Yes, ma’am, our Maulvies will 
tell you so; and, theoretically, it may be true; but I am a 
plain old man, and may as well allow, that in our practice we 
are very like the Hindoos. There are many things which have 
become national customs, quite irrespective of religion, and 
marriage is one of these.”’ 

I could not but perceive that there was some truth in this 
remark, and I felt comforted by it; for it accounted for a fact 
much lamented by missionaries, which is, that even after the 
natives of India embrace Christianity, the parents among 
them are generally too desirous that their children should 
form youthful marriage connections, and that the choice of 
their partners should devolve on them, and not on the young 
people themselves. But to turn to Ali Mahomet’s story; 
he was hesitating, so I said, “Go on; and tell me how did 
Amina’s father first hear of this young candidate for the hand 
of his daughter?” 

“The very day after I was last here,’’ he replied, “an old 
woman, calling herself Nuzzeebun, arrived at our house. She 
said she wished to see one of our servants, whom she had 
‘formerly known. The woman she asked for was Amina’s per- 
sonal attendant, and she was busy doing something for her 
young mistress at the time. Owing to this, Nuzzeebun obtained 
admittance into Amina’s apartment, which was the very thing 
she wished ; as she had, in reality, come charged with a com- 
mission from her employer, to see our Amina, and report to 
him respecting her age, her height, her beauty, and any other 
qualifications which she might be able to discover. Amina 18 
only fourteen ; beautiful as the full moon, and as amiable as 
she is beautiful. With her own hands she served Nuzzeebun 
with sweetmeats and sherbet. This seems to have pleased the 
old woman; at any rate, she carried a most favourable report 
of our young lady; so much so, that her master sent her 
again next day, empowered to make the formal proposal to my 
master, that their children should wed together.” 
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“Was Amina’s father not greatly surprised at such a hasty 
decision ?”’ 

“No, not exactly surprised: we had heard whispers before 
that such a proposal was contemplated.” 

“Then, what was his reply to the old woman ?”’ 

“That he would wait on her employer himself, and talk the 
matter over with him. Nuzzeebun then asked, ‘On what day 
will you come ? You must tell us, that we may prepare you 
a feast.’ My master named the day, and kept his appointment. 
I went with him. A feast had been prepared, it is true; but 
it was not sumptuous—not liké the feasts at our house. How- 
ever, we were both greatly pleased with young Ibrahim, the 
proposed husband of Amina. My master put many questions 
to him, such as, ‘Are you sober?’—‘ Are you industrious ?’ 
— Do you read English, as well as Arabic dnd Persian ?’— 
‘ Have you learned any portion of the Koran by heart?’ To 
all which questions Ibrahim replied in the aflirmative.”’ 

“Did he not ask him, ifthe was wishful to marry his 
daughter, and whether he would be kind to her ?”’ 

“ No; that would have been contrary to etiquette. All that 
had been previously arranged with Ibrahim’s father.” 

“ Then, after the young man had undergone the catechiza- 
tion, the matter was settled, 1 presume ?”’ 

“ No, not formally settled; for that ceremony must take 
place in the house of the bride. We celebrated it yesterday 
with great pomp; though it was nothing to what the wedding 
will be. Ah, we shall have grand doings then !”’ 

“I wish, Ali, you could smuggle me in to see it all.” 

Ali Mahomet put on his considering cap. “ H’m—no need of 
smuggling; my master has often heard of you. He might 
send you and the Padre an invitation. I have only to suggest 
it; as I tell him, if he is rich and grand, people should see his 
grandeur. Yes, you shall see it—you shall have an invitation.” 

I cannot say I put much faith in the old man’s promises, 
for I thought his vanity led him to exaggerate his influence 
with his employer; so I merely said, “‘ Ab, well; if it depends 
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on, you, good Ali, I know I shall be there; if not, you will 
come and give me a verbal description, won’t you? In the 
meantime, tell me what took place yesterday.”’ 

“ Oh, Ibrahim’s father and a great many of his friends, both 
ladies and gentlemen, were invited to dinner ; the ladies, ot 
course, retired to our women’s apartments, and were feasted 
there; we did not see them ; but the maids told me they were 
charmed with Amina’s modesty and retiring behaviour.” 

“ By which you mean, I suppose, that she veiled her face 
with her sarie, and did not speak to any of them.”’ 

“Exactly so; would an English girl have acted differently ?” 
ait AT I should hope; but never mind that now. 
How did the ladies amuse themselves all theafternoon? I am 
aware they never do needlework.” 

“ Of course not; why should they trouble themselves? 
Until the dinner was served, they whiled away the time by 
drinking sherbet, chewing betel-leaf, and gossiping among 
themselves about the approaching wedding—whether Amina 
were really so beautiful—whether she would make a good wife 
—whether she would look best on her marriage-day in a red 
sarie, trimmed with gold lace; or whether a yellow dress, 
edged with silver would be preferable; and such like things.” 

“ Do you mean that all this was discussed in the poor girl’s 
presence ?”’ 

“ Certainly; why not? However, the discussion did not 
last long; the banquet was soon ready, when, I trust, the 
ladies enjoyed themselves in a more substantial manner. [ am 
sure it was their own fault if they did not; for oh, ma’am, 
you never saw such profusion as there was! Rich pilaus, 
savoury curries, and spiced kawabs, were laid pile upon pile, on 
massive silver salyers: and for dessert, hulloa, kheer, and 
jelabees, were served out without measure.” 

In order that the English reader may participate in the 
delight that the bare names of these viands appeared to give 
the old Ali, it will be best not to inform him, that for the most 
part, they were messes of rice, meat, sugar, and spices, al/ 
swimming in oil. 
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“ After dinner,”’ continued my informant, “ the real ceremony 
of the evening took place, which was to fix the day of the 
wedding, and thus render the engagement formal and binding. 
It was concluded by the lady-friends of Ibrahim arraying 
Amina in a sarie and bracelets presented to her by the bride- 
groom.” 

“ Were they very splendid ?” 

“Oh dear no! the dress was white muslin, and the bracelets 
were made of green glass. This is a mere form, which every- 
body, both the rich and the poor, go through. The grand 
clothes and costly jewels are yet to come.” 

“ What did the gentleman do ¢own stairs the while ?’’ 

“Nothing particular. They feasted, drank sherbet, and 
smoked their hookahs. The ladies managed the most important 


part.” 


After an interval of ten days, we received a card of invitation 
(so Ali Mahomet had been as good as his word), printed in 
English, and couched in very grandiloquent terms, asking the 
favour of our presence at the new house to witness the marriage 
of Ibrahim and Amina. The hour named was ten o’clock at 
night. We went, of course. The public road from our house 
to the bride’s, a distance of some hundred yards, was lighted 
up on either side with coloured lamps, and ornamented in 
various ways with gold and silver paper flags, and artificial 
flowers. The crowd was immense; and the confectioners, 
foreseeing this, had prepared an extra supply of sweetmeats, 
and decked out their shops in an unusually gaudy style, which 
tended not a little to heighten the effect of the scene. With 
difficulty we reached the spot where the most people appeared 
to be congregated. This was under a triumphal arch, erected 
for the occasion, and brilliantly illuminated in English letters, 
with the motto, ‘ God bless our bride and bridegroom.’ Passing 
under the arch, a new object of attraction presented itself, and 
the spectators pressed round to examine. The road was lined 
on either side with huge pictures or cartoons rudely executed, 
and representing, for the most part, the manners and customs 
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of the English, grossly caricatured. Not caring to examine 
too closely into the truthfulness of these paintings, we ap- 
peared not to see them, and passing on, found ourselves 
under a second illuminated arch, at the gateway of the bridal 
mansion. ‘A cousin of Amina’s met us, and, introducing him- 
self, most courteously led the way through long corridors 
and brilliantly lighted halls until he brought us to the seat of 
honour, close by the divan or throne, richly gilded and covered 
with crimson velvet, which had been prepared for the young 
Ibrahim. As we took our seats to the left of this divan, the 
scene that presented itself was truly gorgeous. We were in 
the chief hall ; a magnificent apartment, lighted up literally with 
a thousand chandeliers of glass of various colours. It was full 
of visitors, all men, gaily apparelled after the Oriental fashion, 
in shawled turbans, Joose trousers of green satin, tight-fitting 
velvet vests, and white muslin robes. Some were smoking 
scented tobacco from silver hookahs; others were drinking 
sherbet and chewing betel-leaf; but the greater part seemed 
to be listening to the music, and watehing the graceful evolu- 
tions of two pretty dancing-girls, who were performing for the 
amusement of the company. The entire ceiling was one blaze 
of hght. Each pillar was covered with tinselled paper, 
showing a surface of silver, set, as it were, with gems. The 
walls were decorated in like manner ; so that the effect produced 
was as though Alladeen’s enchanted palace of diamond, ruby, 
and emerald, had been conjured up once more, to delight our 
senses. A soft Turkey carpet overspread the floor, and round 
the room were rows of sofas, chairs, and cushioned seats, for 
the accommodation of the guests; but, with these exceptions, 
there seemed to be no other furniture in the house, which was 
evidently intended to serve as one vast ball-room so long 4% 
the marriage festivities should last. Every door and window 
was thrown wide open, and in the dozen rooms that surrounded 
the centre hall, a continuation of similar scenes met the eye. 
There were more visitors, more dancing-girls, more sherbet, 
more smoking, more music, and more light. Amidst all this 
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splendour, one involuntarily looked round to catch a glimpse 
of the bride and bridegroom. It was in vain; neither of them 
was there, though Ibrahim was expected to come and occupy 
his throne about midnight. I sought out old Ali, and whispered 
to him, “ Where is Amina? Could I not see her?” “ No,” 
he answered; “ much as I should wish to gratify you, that is 
simply impossible. Amina is upstairs in our zenana, or ladies’ 
apartments ; but she is not with the other ladies. By rights, 
no one ought to be allowed to see her but her own mother; 
however, as she has no mother, her aunt is with her. She is 
in a dark corner, dressed in dirty clothes, and smeared all over 
with the yellow juice-of the turmeric. No one sees her till 
to-morrow afternoon, when the wedding actually takes place.’’ 

‘‘ How very strange! and what is the reason that the poor 
girl must perform this penance on her marriage eve ? ”’ 

“Oh, don’t ask me for reasons: it is all custom—a custom 
handed down to us by our fathers.” 


( T'o be continued. ) 


THE DYING GIRL TO HER MOTHER. 


A Ballad, founded on the popular Highland superstition of the “second 
sig 

Mother! ancient legends tell 
(And while list’ning to*the tale, 
Thou hast mark’d my quiv’ring lip, 
Thou hast seen my cheek grow pale, ) 

fos that dread, mysterious power 
Given unto mortal sight, 
To trace the characters of death 
Upon the brow of living hight. 


Thou hast sought with tender care, 
Thro’ long years of sadness past, 
To dispel the deep’ning gloom 

O’er my wayward spirit cast ; 
Hadst thou known the fatal truth, 
What deep anguish had been thine ! 
Mother! that mysterious power—_ 


That dread fatal gift—was mine ! 
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Darkly o’er my childhood’s path 

Its unearthly shadow fell ; 

Childhood’s flowers of love and light 
Droop’d beneath the with’ring spell ; 
Tremblingly I turned away 

From each loved face, lest then revealed, 
My glance should meet that mystic sign 
From every other glance concealed. 


Mother ! thou rememb’rest well 
When, in all her maiden pride, 

Low within the sacred fane 

Agnes knelt—young Campbell’s bride : 
Blessings On the noble pair 

Rose amidst the joyous throng ; 
Praises of her loveliness, 

The sweet theme of many a song. 


I alone, who loved her most, 

Breathed no blessing—one wild prayer, 
As in agony I knelt, 

Told my anguish and despair : 
Wreathing in her silken hair 

Bridal flowers of rich perfume, 

I had seen the mystic sign 

Shadowing forth her early doom ! 


One brief year of love was given, 

And upon the hallowed day 

That recall’d her bridal vows 

Her pure spirit pass’d away. 

Mother, dear! ’twere vain to dwell 

On sorrow past; how deep was thine ! 
But time, with healing on his wings, 
Brought peace to every heart but mine. 


And turning to the living then, 

Thy old sweet smile of hope and joy 
Breathed all a mother’s tenderness 
For him, thy brave and peerless boy. 
My brother! thy loved name recalls 
Bright, clorious visions of the past; 
Alas, what madness fill’d my soul 
When first I knew they could not last! _ 
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Men gazed upon that noble brow 

With wond’ring love: in mute despair 

I bowed my head—I only felt 

That sign, that fatal sign was there! 
Dear mother! we have often wept 
Together o’er the lowly grave 

Where our heart’s treasures calmly sleep, 
The young, the beautiful, the brave ! 


And now my spirit(fondly yearns 

To join them in the realms above. 
Mother! we yet shall meet again, 
Where all is bright, unchanging love. 
Tis here, *tis here, the mystic seal 
Impress’d upon my cold damp brow. 
I feel its power; but it can bring 
No thought of dread or sadness now. 


Mother, dear mother! I would breathe 

My last sigh on thy gentle breast, 

And thou wilt joy to know at last, 

This weary, aching heart at rest. P 


Sherborne, Dorset. Evizanetu 


BIBLE COLPORTAGE IN FRANCE. 


THE Report for the present year of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society contains several encouraging incidents connected 
with the labours of their agents in circulating the Word of 
God in different parts of the world. We purpose to place 
some of these before our readers, not doubting that they will 
be acceptable, and assist in sustaining an interest in the im- 
portant operations of the Society. 

The following are extracted from the correspondence of 
M. de Pressensé, the Society's agent in France :— 

Some time ago, the little town of L——, in the department of the 
H—-, was thrown into a great state of excitement by a so-called appari- 
tion of the Holy Virgin. Three young girls being caught gathering wood 


in private property, ran away as fast as they could, and concealed them- 
selves in a grotto in the outskirts of a forest. One of them who, there 1s 
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every reason to think, was afflicted with eatalepsy, having sat down to 
recover herself after the race, soon fell into a profound sleep. Awakening 
suddenly, she exclaimed, ‘‘ See, see that lady clothed in white! ie: 
She is coming to speak to me; it is the mother of the angels. Not being 
able to do anything for me in this world, she has promised me a place in 
the kingdom of her elect, if | come for a fortnight and pray to her in this 
spot.” This news produced a great noise, and crowds of people, sometimes 
amounting toas many as five thousand persons, soon began to make pilgrim- 
ages to the grotto, along with the young t/uminée, A sad example of the 
incredible superstition of some portions of our population, and a conclusive 
proof of the need of disseminating the Scriptures in this country! Fora 
long time things continued in this state. Other missionaries appeared, 
who aflirmed that they had seen the Virgin, clad in a white robe, with a 
blue girdle and yellow shoes ; and the most absurd rumours of pretended 
miracles were put into circulation. It was at length carried to such an 
extreme, that the authorities were compelled to interpose. The prefect, 
who is aman of sense and character, based his action upon the fact, that 
the grotto had been converted without authority into a species of oratory, 
in which tapers were kept burning day and night. Availing himself, then, 
of an occasion when all the mayors of the cantons were assembled at 
L.—— for the transaction of public business, he explained to them the 
objectionable features of the affair, and it was decided, that all the objects 
deposited jn the grotto should be removed to the mairie, and placed at 
the disposal of the donors. He also ordered any persons who gave them- 
selves out for visionnaires to be arrested, and taken to the hospital at 
T——, there to be treated as deranged in health, at the public expense. 

Both these measures met with general approbation, and since then there 
has been no talk of apparitions of the Virgin. Nevertheless, amongst this 
mass of credulous and superstitious people, who had been enthusiastic for 
the miracles, there were some who felt exasperated at the conclusion of 
the affair. They pretended, that the real cause of so great a misfortune 
was attributable to the presence’of the vendors of falsified Bibles, who, 
by their words, and particularly by their poisoned goods, drew down the 
wrath of God upon every country into which they went—wrath manifested 
by the blindness of the authorities and the growth of general impiety. 

A month ago, four of the fanatics met one of our colporteurs at an mn. 
They at once recognized him by his bearing, and especially by the wallet 
he carried, and began loading him with the coarsest abuse. Our friend 
answered them with mildness and kindness, but when they turned to 
abusing the prefect, then our friend undertook his defence with more 
warmth. ‘Thereupon, his adversaries having accused him of being a police 
agent, he replied that he had nothing to do with the government, that he 
was concerned with more exalted interests than those of this world, &. 
Nothing could be plainer, nothing more inoffensive, nothing more Chris- 
tian than all that he said on the subject; yet, nevertheless, this did not 
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prevent one of the men from immediately going to fetch.a policeman to 
arrest him as a factious person, who had been giving public utterance to 
horrible principles in such and such an inn. A gendarme followed the 
informer, and availing himself of the extraordinary power which has been 
entrusted to them for some time, led the colporteur off to prison. The 
next day he was indeed brought up for examination before a magistrate, 
but as it was now no longer one, but four accusers, who maintained that 
he had been endeavouring to excite ill-feeling against. the government, the 
arrest, under the name of “ Preventive detention,” was continued. It is 
only a few days since our friend appeared before the Correctional 
Tribunal, supported by an advocate, andy particularly by the Pastor E. 
Frossard, who exercises his functions at the Bains des Pyrénées. It was 
a very casy matter for his counsel to demgnstrate his perfect innocence, 
and he was acoordingly acquitted of the crime of exciting disaffection 
against the authorities. They showed, on the other hand, very clearly, 
that he had loudly and warmly approved the acts of the prefect; and 
seizing the opportunity, they explained the nature of Bible colportage, 
and the good which must result from it to the cause of public morality and 
order. It was all listened to with attention, understood and approved, 
and his colporteur’s licence was continued to our friend. 

Lv a less serious manner, but which nevertheless might have had the 
result of getting his licence withdrawn from him, our colporteur in the 
department of L had to appear before a commissary of police, 
accused of casting ridicule upon the religion of the majority of the 
French—the name given to the Roman Catholic religion when the priests 
possessed enormous influence, but rejected since 1830, and which seems 
now to be getting into favour again. “It is by commending your books,” 
said the commissary, “that you render yourself guilty of this charge.” 
“ | never speak, I assure you, about Catholicism or about the priests, and 
when people ask me what the Scriptures teach, I confine myself to 
reading some portions. When they have heard, they are at liberty to 
buy, if they are pleased, or to refuse, if they are not.” “ Come, now, let 
us hear what you do read.” The colporteur opened the Bible which he 
held in hig hand, and read the 23rd chapter of 5t. Matthew's Gospel, 
which had thgt very morning excited at the inn the discussion to which 
he attributed his appearance there. The commissary, after listening to a 
few verses, smiled and said to himself, “I can understand why that vexes 
them, but t is nevertheless the gospel.” ‘Then he said aloud, “ But these 
books, where do they come from? Does the government know of them?” 
The Bible which the colporteur held had been stamped at the Home 
Office by the colportage commission. Our friend therefore answered by 
simply showing the official stamp. “ Bravo! said the COMMISSARY ; 
“you are perfectly in order, and I will protect you against your slanderers. 

In the department of I——, our colporteur was met by two gendarmes — 
on horseback, in a parish which he was visiting from house to house 
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They said to him, “Some of the greater folks here (namely, the curés) 
have entered a complaint against you, or rather against your books, 
which, as they say, contain very bad things against all that is established. 
We should like to convince ourselves, but cannot do it on horseback and 
in the public road. Come along with us home, it is only two miles 
distant.” Although it was very disagreeable to our friend to take this 
journey, led like a criminal by public authority, he followed the gen- 
darmes. When they had arrived, and the horses were put in the stable, 
the colporteur was taken into the common room of the barracks, and 
found himself m the midst of six gendarmes, that is, of all the little 
brigade stationed in that locality. He placed a small-sized Bible in the 
hands of each, and asked them to follow him, while he read to them from 
an octavo Bible of Ostervald’s version. At first it was simply a work of 
examination, but it soon became a more interesting occupation, owing to 
a woman, the wife of one of the gendarmes, who came in, and who, to 
his great joy, our friend discovered to be in full possession of the know- 
ledge of the truth, acquired by God’s assistance in the perusal of a Bible 
which he had himself sold to her. This good woman, delighted that her 
husband and his comrades should hear the things which rejoiced her own 
heart, asked questions herself, and made the men ask questions about 
many passages of Scripture. The result of this interesting meeting was 
the purchase of a Bible by each of the gendarmes, and the assurance 
given to the colporteur that he should be protected. 


Amongst other places likely to facilitate the sale of the 
Scriptures, the Colporteurs are in the habit of frequenting 
fairs, and many a franc originally destined by its owner to be 
squandered in dissipation, or laid out in the purchase of 
finery, is ultimately invested in the acquisition of a Bible. 


Our colporteur in the department of the M—— has just been very 
successful in his sales at the fair of M——. In a few days he disposed 
of 88 Bibles and 62 New Testaments, for which he received more than 
300 francs. I give you some details in his own words :— 

“One day, one of the superintendents of the fair asked me how much 
I gained upon each copy. Politely intimating that I was not obliged to 
answer such a question, I nevertheless informed him that I made no 
profit upon the books, which were sold at cost price; that I did not 
pursue my calling with a view of making money, but that I might be 
useful to my fellow-men, who, like myself, could not be saved except by 
believing and practising the Word of God. 

“On another occasion the curé came to dispute with me. He told me 
that I sold none but Protestant Bibles. Then he launched forth into the 
usual invectives against Luther and Calvin. I replied with all the mode- 
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ration I could, and in a manner which gained the warm approbation of 
the fifty persons standing round us. This threw my antagonist into such 
a rage, that he could no longer contain himself, and it became necessary 
for the commissary of police to interpose, to prevent his committing a 
breach of the peace upon me. This much, however, is certain, that his 
attack contributed greatly to increase my sales; I sold copies of the 
Scriptures to persons of all ranks, all ages, and all vocations, from the 
mountebanks who performed in the fair, to magistrates of high position ; 
amongst the military, from the private to the colonel. Many of the 
soldiers spoke in high terms of the distribution made at the embarkation 
of troops for the Crimea, and I believe that those who thus spoke had 
received a real blessing.” 


Sometimes the Romish Priests, in their extreme eagerness 
to defeat the labours of the Colporteurs, become the heralds 
to announce their approach, and by the fierceness of their 
iuvectives create that spint of curiosity and inquiry which 
greatly facilitates the sale of the Scriptures. 


In connexion with the good effect produged upon the sales at M 
by the attack of the priest, I will cite a faét which happened in the de- 
partment of Y——. Ina parish in this department, the curé commenced 
his sermon as follows: “ My brethren, | warn you that an individual, tall 
and thin, clad in a blue blouse, laden with a great leathern bag, and carry- 
ing an umbrella, will arrive here at an early day. He is an ambassador 
of the devil, a seller of poison.” Then unfolding his text, he preached for 
an hour against sophisticated Bibles, and the colporteurs who vended 
them. 

The next day, or the day after, the tall, thin individual thus denounced, 
who was no other than our good R——, whom you very well know, did 
in truth, appear in the parish. After the notice given from the pulpit, 
he needed not to say who he was, nor what he sold, and, what must have 
proved very annoying to the curé, who had in this case played the part of 
a public crier, the people, with few exceptions, far from being mistrustful 
of the tall, thin man, received him kindly; and all were curious to hear 
what he said in his own defence and that of his books, of which a goodly 
number, especially of his Bibles, were sold. 

Here is another interesting circumstance, which recently happened to 
the same friend. He had spent nearly a whole week in another parish, 
and had disposed of several Bibles and Testaments. The following 
Sunday, the curé gave from the pulpit a notice similar to the one re- 
lated above. As they went out of the church the people smiled at 
one another: they had gone to hear the curé for the sake of knowing 
what he thought of the purchases they had made, and had been much 
amused at hearing him say, “ 1 hope you will not buy any.” | 
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It was upon this journey that R—— had the satisfaction of meeting 
with a schoolmaster, who had been converted by the reading of a New 
Testament which his curé had given him, after having bought it of a 
colporteur. The most striking feature m this fact is, that the curé, 
from being favourable to the Scriptures being read by all, became a most 
violent opposer of their general perusal, and required the schoolmaster 
to restore the present he had made him. The latter had read a little of 
it, and became interested in the perusal; and the eagerness of the priest 
to get the book back again, made him study it with the greater attention. 
It was this study which convinced him of sin and of condemnation, and 
led him to the foot of the cross, where he found assurance of pardon and 


peace. 
RED LETTER DAYS. 
OcToBER. 


18. St. Luke.—The author of the Gospel bearing his name. 
He was descended from heathen ancestors. The Evangelist is 
supposed to be the same person who is mentioned by Paul, 
Philem. 24; 2 Tim. iv. 2; Col. iv. 14; and called in the last- 
mentioned passage, “the physician.”” Luke accompanied the 
apostle Paul in many of his journeys, and wrote the Acts of 
the Apostles. He was a man of education, as is testified by 
his being skilled in medical science, and by the classical style in 
which the introduction to his Gospel and the latter portion of 
the Acts are written, and also by his implicit and learned 
details on various historical and geographical subjects. It is 
supposed that he died a natural death at an advanced age (80 
or 84). 

28. St. Simon and St. Jude—Simon Zelotes, probably so 
named by being one of the Zealots, was an apostle. He was 
also called the “Canaanite,” an Aramaic word, signifyimg 
“zeal.’’ He is the least known of all the apostles. One 
tradition states, that he preached the Gospel in Britain. 

Jude, also an apostle, also called Lebbeus, or Thaddeus, 
was brother to James. It is supposed that he preached the 
Gospel in Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, confirming 
his doctrines by miracles, and to have lived to a great age. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE AT THE BLACK FoRrsT.”’ 


Sept. 1st.—I fear, if I attempt to record the events of eacy 
day here, I shall fill my pages with a repetition of mutual ex- 
pressions and proofs of love and affection—so kind are all, and 
so happy am I! Oh, how little did I think when I bade a 
mournful adieu to the dear old place, and its much-loved 
inmates, on that frosty, winter morning, nine months ago, that 
I should so soon be permitted the' happiness of returning and 
seeing them all again! All? No, not al/—for dear sister 
Z—— (sister F that is) is. not here, and that is cer- 
tainly a great, though the only, mpeg to my unalloyed 
pleasure. 

We arrived so late last night Sat every one in the place 
was gone to bed, except the watchinan, old brother K and 
his two fierce dogs, and good brother F——-, and brother 
at the inn, both of whom had sat up on purpose for us, and 
who received me quite warmly, like an old friend and acquaint- 
ance. Mrs. J , too, and Bessie, were cordially welcomed, 
and brother F ’s only care was, that he could never make 
them comfortable enough in the homely “ Gemein-logis!”’ 
We found that two spacious bed-rooms and a sitting-room 
were in readiness for us, thanks to the kind care of the 
Inspectress, to whom I had notified our —. from 
Strasburg. 


I spent this morning in many agreeable visits to my old 
friends. When I accompanied Bessie to the little bath-house 


in the garden, before dinner, we were so often stopped by one 
or other of the Sisters or girls, whom I had not yet seen, 
and who were determined to have a word, a kiss, or a shake of 
the hand from the “little Englanderin,” that she declared 
our baths, which had been ordered for a particular hour, would 
be cold before we got there; adding, that she would take care not 
to have me another time for a companion when she was in haste 


to get over the ground. Inthe course of the morning, we called 
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on the Inspector and Inspectress, and I presented them with a 
copy of my “English Girl’s Account,” at which they seemed 
pleased, for they had already heard of my publishing it. Sister 
R——1 then accompanied us to the school, and Bessie said 
that everything reminded her vividly of Neuwied, notwitb- 
standing it is so long since she was there. — 

Sept. 2nd.—It was a fine, bright morning; I awoke before 
six, and went over to morning prayers at seven. Marie A—— 
played the hymns, and very well too. She has become quite 
accustomed to it, for she has to play frequently now, taking 
Pauline’s place. 

There are some strangers to me in the girls’ room now, and 
one, whom I knew, and with whom I celebrated her first festival 
as a “girl,” is no longer there. She is gone to a home happier 
even than this, not to a “Heaven upon earth,” but to a 
“ Heaven beyond the skies.’’ Dear Lydia R——-! she always 
looked a delicate girl, but no one thought she was going to 
die; when a few short weeks of rapid decline carried her off! 
Her poor mother is still borne down with grief for the loss, 
though she would fain be resigned. The tears forced them- 
selves into my eyes as I talked with her to-day. | 

We drove this afternoon to Tryberg, to see the waterfall. 
The return of the Grand Duke was expected, so that. the flags 
still waved from the windows as on Tuesday. We were amused 
by seeing at one lonely cottage on the road a yellow and red 
bedquilt displayed at the window, in lieu of a banner. The 
falls were very beautiful—a stream of water, in some parts 
several yards wide, rushing, foaming and splashing, from a con- 
siderable height, through the very thick of the forest into the 
valley below. The torrent takes three distinct leaps before 
reaching the foot of the wooded precipice, down which it dashes, 
and over each of these starting-points a rustic bridge has been 
thrown, that greatly adds to the effect of the picture. A 
narrow winding path leads to the top of the falls, and up this 
we were conducted by a pretty little neat: girl of fourteen, 
who had come with us from the inn as guide. 
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As we returned to the town to take coffee, we stopped to 
watch a group of little girls, from six to eight years of age, 
standing by the wayside, plaiting straw. One little commu- 
nicative thing, with laughing, intelligeht eyes, told us that she 
could plait a piece of eighteen ells a day, and that she earned 
six or eight kreutzers for it, according to the texture. On 
our way home, brother Irion, who’ drove, pointed out to 
us a house, from the overhanging roof,of which the rain drips 
off on the one side into the waters of the Danube, on the other 
into the waters of the Rhine! ye 

After service this evening, I took my work, and went over 
to the Sisters’ house to sit an hour or two with sister R——-; 
sister D (dear sister Z——’s successor) joined us. She 
is a good deal older than sister Z——-; but very kind and plea- 
sant, and she seemed quite interested in hearing of the old 
times, when my greatest treat was in being permitted to spend 
an evening thus with sister Z——. She said she had heard a 
great deal about me, and of what I used to do; how I liked 
to help at Christmas time, to sort the wool—to work for the 
missionary drawer, &c. By and by, sister R brought out 
some sponge-cake, and a dish of currants from her own bush, 
and then, as it was past ten, sister T came in to ask if she 
might see me safe over here to the Gemein- logis, lest the watch- 
dogs should be already loose. 

Sept. 3rd.—We went to Villengen to visit the “ Aufstellung ”’ 
or Exhibition. The post-inn, where we ordered dinner, was 
crowded with visitors, and in great bustle and confusion, partly 
because the Grand Duke had put up there yesterday, and had 
occupied state apartments, beautifully decorated with drapery 
and flowers, which were now being taken down, and partly 
because the unusual concourse of gpersons attracted to the 
town by the “ Aufstellung,” and consequently to the inn, 
created such an excitement, that neither landlord nor ser- 
vants seemed to know which way to turn. However, at 
length the dinner was ready, and we were summoned to a 
table d’héte, in the grand saloon which the Duke had oceupied, 
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at which some hundred and fifty or two hundred guests were 
assembled. The drive and long waiting had made us hungry, 
and we did ample justice to the fare, which was ‘decidedly 
good, far surpassing what we had expected. 

When the numerous courses and the dessert were at length 
concluded, we started for the Exhibition, which we found was 
held in a large old building that had formerly been a Bene- 
dictine monastery. It was really very interesting, everything 
being of Black Forest manufacture. What I, however, most 
particularly cared for, were the clocks, of which there was a 
great variety, one large room being solely and entirely filled 
with them. Some were musical, others were in the form of 
beautiful pictures; others, again, had landscapes, Alpine and 
mountain scenery, represented on their faces: some were 
grotesque ; for example, above the dial-plate of one, the very 
round head and red face of a plump man appeared, looking 
out of a window. In front of one, a postboy came out, when 
the hour was about to strike, and blew his horn. Another 
was in the form of a Swiss cottage, with ivy trained along the 
roof and balcony. There were also some exceedingly pretty 
cuckoo clocks, one or another of which was continually singing, 
and, indeed, altogether the combination of sounds in this room 
was something wonderful Two large clockwork musical 
‘instruments, such as that which sister B—— took me to see 
last year at Vohrenbach, and which was purchased by the Grand 
Duke, were also exhibited. They are now beginning to make 
watches in the Black Forest, and we saw some very good 
specimens. 

The straw-work was very beautiful, and there were patterns 
of the various kinds of hats used in the several districts of the 
Black Forest. That with the large rosettes of bright red 
worsted, worn about Hornberg, is very striking. 

Two dolls, dressed in the full costume of a Black Forest 
peasant and peasantess, which had been prepared by the nuns 
of Villengen for presentation to the Grand Duchess, interested 
us a good deal. The nuns exhibited also some fine work— 
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embroidery on cambric and satin, priests’ stoles and copes, ete. 
We visited the convent in the morning, before dinner. I had 
been there on a former occasion, but I had not then seen the 
garden, where they showed us some ancient lime-trees, that are 
said to be several hundred years old. They are still quite green 
and fresh-looking, only the stems are very gnarled and crabbed. 

We fell in with the Inspector at the Exhibition, at which 
I was very pleased; for his knowledge of machinery and 
clear explanations made some things a good deal more interest- 
- ing than they would otherwise have been. He had brought a 
large party of the girls and teachers ; and when we returned to 
the post-inn, we found them drinking coffee before starting 
home again in the van. That nice old van—what delightful 
rides I have had in it! 

We saw Amelie S——’s beautiful bair-work pictures at the 
Exhibition ; she told us we should when Bessie went over this 
morning to ask her if she could make up a bracelet, or chain, 
of dear L——’s hair. Dear L——! she too once talked of 
our all making a foreign tour together under papa’s escort ; 
how little did any of us then think that when at length the 
little scheme should be executed she would no longer be 
amongst us! Amelie is working a lock of my hair to insert 
into a tiny gold cross for sister R-——. 

Sept. 4th.—Before dinner, 1 went to the sick-room to pay 
sister W , the sick-nurse, a visit. I found poor Juliette 
was there on the invalid list. She welcomed me so very warmly, 
and seemed quite pleased to introduce me to some friends of 
hers who were sitting with her—some new Swiss girls, who 
have lately come to the school. I told her I had seen her 
cousin, Laure D——, when I stopped last year at Neuwied; 
and she told me that she had heard I had published my journal, 
and that she and the other Swiss girls wanted to have 4 French 
translation of it! The Sisters all complain because I did not 
write it in German. 

As I returned in the afternoon from a solitary ramble in 
the forest, whither I had gone to gather a little basketful 
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of bilberries to bring to sister _R——, as in days of old, 
{ found old sister B—— sitting at the door of brother 
kK ’s cowhouse, which was beautifully neat, and, as she said, 
cooler than the house, winding thread into spools ready for 
weaving. She looked so quaint in her simple dress, with its 
old-fashioned gigot sleeves, and the snow-white Sister’s cap ; and 
her position—seated as she was on the three-legged milking- 
stool, just in the shade of the deep eaves of the cowshed, with 
the primitive-looking winder by her side, on which she was 
adjusting the skeins of coarse thread—had oe quite a 
picturesque effect. 

I stopped to speak to her, and she took me at my desire 
through brother K ’s dyeing-room, which was full of 
great vats containing colouring matter, I suppose, supported 
on bricks above the stone floor, which was very damp and wet. 
Then we went to the little weaving-room—four looms stood in 
it, with work begun in each: one piece was the coarse blue- 
checked material that the peasant-women use for aprons; 
another a larger check of the same kind, such as the boys in the 
school have for their “kittels’’ or blouses; the other two were 
rather finer, for dresses. All the looms, however, were unoc- 
cupied, the young Swiss girls, who are employed in them, 
being then, as sister B told me, in the hayfield. 

It was very hot, but I could not resist gathering some of the 
pretty wild-flowers I saw on my way home, to add to my little 
offering of berries for sister R There was quite a variety : 
bluebells, St. John’s Wort, lilacgentian, grass of Parnassus, 
the pretty yellow flower vulgarly called eggs and_ bacon, 
yarrow, forget-me-not, oxeye, eyebright, scabious—both blue— 
and lilac, purple crocus, heather, ladies’ fingers, etc. etc. 

Sept. 5th, Sunday.—1 went to see old sister P———. I found 


her sitting, as usual, in her darkened room. She did not know 
me at first; but her niece told her that I was “ Beatrice, the 
Englinderin, who used to be here,” and then she remembered 
me. She seems to me very much aged during the few short 
months since I left, and, I fancy, cannot be long for this world. 
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However, certainly she is prepared to leave it, for I believe her 


calm and placid countenance exactly portrays the frame of 


mind she is in; and I do not remember ever to have paid her 
a visit but she has taken the opportunity, as she did also to- 
day, of speaking some word of gentle counsel appertaining to 
the things that4be of heaven, or of giving utterance to some 
sweet and pious thought, such as might take root in the heart 
of the hearer. | 

Before I left her, she gave me some little German tracts to 
read, the packet topped with a cake,of Swiss chocolate. This 
evening there was a_ baptism. Bessie remembered having 
witnessed the performance of one at,Neuwied; but Mrs. J 
was rather surprised when she saw the little candidate pre- 
sented at the desk on its pillow of pink silk and muslin. 

Sept. 6th.— Poor Bessie was hardly able to sleep all last mght. 
She said the air seemed so hot, shé thought she was going to 
be stifled. I could not comprehénd it, for I had found my 
eider-down covering very snug. However, the matter was 
explained, when, on speaking to the maid about it, she pointed 
to a zine flue that passed over the head of Bessie’s bed, and 
exclaimed, “ Dear me! we should have had the bed removed. 


The brothers were brewing last might, and that is the flue of 


the brewhousé chimney !”’ 


We were rather late this morning, so, as we have to pass 
through the common hall in going to the little breakfast-room, 
we found all the servants of the house, together with some 
carriers and waggoners, who had stopped here bythe way to 
refresh themselves, already at their second breakfast, seated 
at the long table, with bread and tall glasses of beer before 
them. 

After breakfast, I accompanied Bessie to the “shop ’’—the 
shop of the place, for there is but one, where she bought some 
toys for the Inspector’s children, to whom she has taken a 
great fancy. A delightful little cooking apparatus, quite a 
model of a German kitchen stove, for Gertrude ; a crying doll, 
for little Bertha; and a box of metal toys, for Bernhard; all 
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of which created great delight when she carried them over to 
them. 

She was so pleased with the little egg-shaped boxes, which 
(or more properly the round ones of the same kind) are called 
Stopf-kugeln, or “darning-balls,”’ because the Germans use 
them to mend their stockings on, that she bought up nearly 
the whole stock of them, greatly to the amusement of brother 
S , who served her. Amongst other things, I purchased 
one of the beautiful red girls’ mbbons (Madchen-Bander), to 
wear with a white dress at home. 


I was invited to drink coffee with sister R ~— and sister 
dD to-day, so directly after dinner I went over, knitting 
in hand, and found the table set in sister Z ’s old room 
(sister D ‘s now), because, as sister R kindly said, 


they had thought it would be pleasant to me to have it there. 
And so it was; but I thought if only sister Z herself 
could have been there with us! We talked so much about 


her—her summer missionary journeys with her husband, their 
visits to the pious Mennonites on the banks of the Vistula, 
with whose brethren in the south of Russia brother F is 
in correspondence, and their joint labour amongst the people 
in and about Danzig. I told sister R that sister Z—— 
had mentioned in one of her letters to me, that many of the 
members of the society are so poor that they cannot provide 
themselves with hymn and liturgy books, and that therefore I 
and two or three of my former schoolfellows had sent out 
a little subscription to help supply them with such, at which 
she seemed much pleased. | 

I could not remain very long with my kind hostesses, 
because they have begun to-day the “speaking” wath the 
sisters, preparatory to their receiving the sacrament on. 
Saturday. The “ Married Choir” receives it to-morrow, and 
the Brothers’ Choir received it yesterday week, on their festival, 
so the Sisters’ Choir attends the monthly administration of it 
alone this time. When I got back to the Gemein-logis, 1 
found sister R——1 there, so we all went out together, an“ 
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she took us a most delightful walk through the Stellwald to 
Erdmannsweiler, and home by Burgberg, both of which places 
belong to the parish of Weiler, as does also Kénigsfeld, in 
consequence of which it pays tithes tothe clergyman of Weiler. 
As we passed by a hayfield, about four o’clock, 1 observed a 
couple of women sitting in the shade of a loaded waggon, with 
a large brown earthen porringer begween them, into which 
both dipped their spoons at once, eating contentedly together 


their portion of cold milk-soup. A contrast to this picture of 


repose presented itself a few steps further on, in two poor 
women hard at work digging and hoping a bit’of waste land 
on the borders of the wood, too réugh and too steep for 
ploughing. They put mein mind of a poor man | remember 
to have heard of, when staying some years ago at Penshurst, 
with dear Miss M , who brought up twenty children on 
the produce of just such a bit of land on the hillside, which 
he was foreed to dig and plough by hand, because no horse 
could have kept its footing there. He fed his children on 
potatoes and apples of his own growing, with a sheep’s head 
ouce a week; and I daresay the fare g@ these peasant women’s 
children is as simple,—thin soup and’Slack bread, perhaps, and 
the berries that they find in the forest. But I doubt whether 
they will ever, as he did, portion off their daughters with a 
hundred pounds a piece! 

The old square tower of Burgberg; with the poor little hut 
built up against its side walls, looked strange in the evening light. 

Oh dear! this is my last night at Konigsfeld. I wonder 
whether I shall ever come here again! I don’t like to go to 
bed to sleep away any of the hours I have still to spend here. 
We start for. Donaneschingen to-morrow afternoon, and in the 
morning I] shall have to go through the sad business of leave- 
taking. Fiwent into the school to-day, to ask whether any of 
’s friends would like to send 


the girls tho were Emma F 
her letters or messages, as I shall see her to-morrow. Her 
, Which, in Germany, 


father keeps the principal hotel at D 
is considered quite a gentlemanly thing. 
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A MAHOMETAN WEDDING. —(Continued. ) 


1 RETURNED to my seat near the divan. Amina’s father was 
conversing courteously with my husband, and expressing his 
great delight at seeing us in his house. As soon as I joined 
them, he rang a little silver bell. Two servants appeared : 
one carried a gilded tray, covered with rich sweetmeats of all 
descriptions, of which he pressed us to partake ; the other pre- 
sented half-a-dozen silver vials, containing various perfumes, 
the essence of lemon-grass, the oil of jessamine, and such like. 
Seeing me hesitate as to what was to be done with these, our 
host took the most costly of them, the otto of roses, and 
sprinkling it all over us, said, “ You English deprive yourselves 
of a great luxury in not making more use of such things. 
Why, we could not live without these delicious scents. They 
are as necessary to us as meat and drink.”’ 

I could not sympathise in this feeling. To me the air 
seemed heavy, and too richly laden with strong perfumes ; and 
I did not wonder, therefore, when, at that moment, one of the 
poor dancing girls, faint and overpowered with the heat, said 
she could do no more, and came forward to claim her gratuity. 
It was three guineas, which were paid to her in rupees, from 
a heap of silver coins, which stood on a little table beside us. 
On receiving the money, she retired to the verandah, and her 
place was instantly supplied by two other girls, who were in 
readiness, and waiting to be called. They were enveloped 
from head to foot in very graceful drapery, and were covered 
with ornaments; but, beyond these, I saw nothing to admire 
in their slow and monotonous movements. The rest of the 
visitors, however, seemed vastly pleased. Our host then kindly 
inguired if there were any of their } -pular songs we should 
like to hear; and, on my suggesting the well-known Persian 
air, “Taza be taza,"’ he immediately ordered it to be struck 
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up; and it was played and sung with considerable beauty and 
effect. 

Midnight was now approaching, and I observed that the 
guests began to look anxiously towards the great entrance-hall. 
At length the sound of drums and trumpets was heard in the 
distance, and the whisper, “ Behold, the bridegroom cometh,” 
ran through that large assembly. As the sounds approached 
nearer, the immediate relatives of the bride went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. He came carried by eight bearers, in a mag- 
niticent open sedan, followed by an immense procession of 
carriages, curtained palanquins, musicians, and torch-bearers. 
There were men, too, who carried branches of.trees, lighted up 
with coloured lamps ; others who strewed the path with artificial 
flowers as they came along ; and others, again, who let off rockets 
and other fireworks, at stated intervals. To a European eye, 
the scene was grand and striking in the extreme. 

At the gate of the mansion the procession halted ; the ladies 
of Ibrahim’s family, who had been shut up in the closed palan- 
quins, were quie@y conducted to the zenana, through a private 
entrance; while Amina’s father, followed by all the newly- 
arrived visitors, led his son-in-law to the divan prepared for 
hin. He was a bashful-looking though handsome youth, 
about twenty vears of age, dressed as the custom is, on such 
occasions, in an entire suit of cloth of gold—a present from 
the father of his bride. After his arrival, more refresh- 
ments were brought, and the dancing and singing went on with 
greater spirit than before. At this stage of the proceedings, 
however, we thought it right to take our leave, and accordingly 
retired, after making a private signal to Ali Mahomet, that 
we should rely upon him for a sequel to this interesting history. 

The next day passed, and I did not see him; but on the one 
following that, he came to our house, accompanied by a boy, 
bearing, as a present from Amina’s father, a tray laden with 
sweetmeats. Having put away these sweetineats, and dismissed 
the boy with a small gratuity, | begged Ali Mahomet to sit 
down and tell me how the affair had proceeded after we left. 
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“The music and dancing,” said he, “went on the whole 
night, just as when you were there; it was only when morning 
dawned, that the dancing girls and musicians were sent away 
for a time, and the guests retired for a little rest. At eleven 
o'clock a sumptuous breakfast was served, after which people 
amused themselves as they pleased till three in the afternoon, 
when the marriage was to be performed. Amina, who had 
been sitting solitary, and in dirty clothes, all the previous 
day and night, now went into her bath, and was then arrayed 
in the dress and jewels which her husband had brought 
for her.” 

“Wait one moment,” I put in. “Tell me what dress was 
finally decided upon ; was it the crimson silk with gold lace, or 
the yellow edged with silver ?” 

“Oh! it was the crimson and gold, I believe; though of 
course I could not see for myself. All that was done took 
place upstairs; Amina never left her room during the whole 

“ What, not even at the moment of marriage ? How onl 
a mutual contract like that be entered on with only one of the 
parties present ?” 

“You shall hear. When all was ready, the guests assembled 
in the great hall, and Ibrahim was again placed on his divan: 
on one side of him stood two of his ‘friends,’ or ‘ witnesses’ as 
we call them; on the other, stood Amina’s uncle, who was te 
act as her representative or proxy. The moollah or priest 
then approached, and on his asking the proxy of the bride, 
‘Are you willing to marry this man, and to take £500 for 
your marriage portion,’ the proxy immediately turned round, 
and walked upstairs, followed by the two friends of the bride- 
groom. All was silence till the three men returned, which 
they did in a few minutes; and after making three salaams 
to the company, they signified that they were now prepared 
to answer all questions. On this the moollah inquired again, 
‘Is the bride willing to marry this man?’ Amina’s uncle 
replied, ‘She is willing ;’ and the two others added, ‘ We are 
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witnesses for the bridegroom, that in our presence the bride 
did most solemnly consent to marry him.’ Ibrahim was next 
asked, ‘Are you willing to wed with Amina, and to give her 
£500 for a marriage portion?’ He answered, ‘ Yes,’ three 
times over. The moollah then said, ‘Repeat after me these 
words: “There is no god but God, and Mahomet is His pro- 
phet. God is one, and there is none like unto Him. Oh God, 
bless Mahomet whom thou didst send, bless his family, and 
bless the whole family of man. Amen. Amen. Amen.”’ After 
this, the moollah prayed by himself, using words like the 
following :—‘ All good things are made by God and for God; 
to this God who loves men, and who is King of the invisible 
world, do I pray that He would lead us all in a plain path. O 
Lord, there is a path, at the end of which we shall be rewarded : 
show us that path, and let us never go astray from it. We 
pray thee now for this man and. this woman especially ; do 
thou keep them in this right way; give them healthy and wise 
children, and preserve them in temporal and spiritual pros- 
perity. Amen. Amen. Amen.” So ended the marriage ; sherbet 
was then brought in, and the contract, containing four great 
promises, and several lesser ones, was 7“ and sealed in the 
presence of all.” 

“ But,” said I, “there are other ceremonies, I know; I am 
sure you have not told me all, Ali Mahamet.” 

The old man smiled: “ Well, yes! there is scmething else ; 
but really I would rather not tell you about that; you will 
think it childish and absurd.” 

“ Never mind what I think; I want to be acquainted with 
the simple facts; pray go on.”’ 

“Well, then, after the signing of the papers, Ibrahim went 
upstairs to find his bride, who had been ‘sitting all this time in 
her own room, on a divan similar to her husband’s, dressed in 
the rich sarie and jewels I have mentioned before. When ber 
husband, however, got to the door of her apartment, the ladies 
all formed a barrier across it, and would not let him in until 


he bad scattered gold and silver coins among them, (this is 
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merely a bit of fun, as you will easily perceive.) After that, 
they all retired, leaving only Amina’s grandmother to act as 
mistress of the ceremonies. The old lady placed Ibrahim on 
the divan to the right of his wife, and then, fetching a looking- 
glass, bade Amina uncover her face, and look into it. Ibrahim 
looked too, and then it was, that for the first time in his life 
he saw the woman he had married; or rather he did not see 
her, but only the reflection of her face in the glass.”’ 

“ You don’t say so! how very sad! Supposing he had not 
admired her, or had taken a particular dislike to her appear- 
ance, what would have been done then ?”’ 

“In this case there was little fear of that; but it does 
occasionally happen that a bridegroom refuses his bride when 
he finds out that she is not beautiful.”’ 

“Indeed! and what then becomes of the poor girl ?”’ 

“Oh, she gets her marriage portion paid down to the last 
penny, a thing never enforced while a husband treats his wife 
kindly ; the contracts are rendered null and void, and she weds 
with another man.”’ 

“ Wrong, all wrong,” I said. “ However, I am glad, at least, 
that it does not seem likely that this will be the fate of our 
young frend Amina; but tell me now, what took place after 
that most interesting inspection in the looking-glass ?”’ 

“There, maam, you are laughing at our customs; I knew 
you would.” 

“Oh! not at all, not at all!’’ but I fear my face belied my 
words. “ Goon.” 

“ Well, after the ‘inspection,’ as you call] it, was over, a plate 
of rice pudding was brought, and then the bride and bride- 
groom went through the ceremony of feeding each other with 
the said pudding.” 

“They were provided with silver spoons, 1 hope ?” 

“No, indeed they were not; they were obliged to use their 
fingers; that is part of the form. But now, ma’am, I have 
done ; there is nothing more for you to laugh at. After this it 
was all sad, very sad’ (and poor Ali wiped his glistening eyes), 
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“for Amina’s father then entered the room, and taking his 
daughter’s hand, he put it into that of her husband, and said 
to him, ‘ There, take her; she is no longer mine, she is yours : 
treat her kindly, and give her no pain or sorrow.’ At these 
words, oh, how everyone wept, and sobbed aloud, for we al! 
loved the beautiful Amina, she was so amiable, and so good. 
At twelve o’clock last night, [brahim took her away to his own 
home; he rode in his sedan; she was carried in a magnificent 
cilded palanquin, the gift of her father,.and they were followed 
by a procession of carriages, torch-bearers, and musicians, 
twice as large as that which the bridegroom brought with him 
the other night.” 

“But why did Amina go away at all? I thought the 
house where the marriage took place was given to her for 
her own.” 

“So it is; she went for mere form’s sake, because it is right 
that. in the first instance. a wife should be taken to the home 
of her husband. However, please Allah, she will soon return. 
and then our house will be light again. Ah, it was grandly 
done, grandly done,” mused the faithful old servant ; and then 
turning to me, he earnestly inquired, “ Have not you thought 
so, ma’am—havye not you been interested P’’ 

“Indeed I have, my good Ali,” | replied ; “few things are 
more entertaining, ay, and profitable too, than a correct 
xnowledge of the manners and customs of other nations than 
our own: and while such knowledge ever tends to make us 
vrateful for the Christianity of England, it also shows us that 
there are some good and some pleasant things to be found in 
everv land: or where these are wanting, it creates in our 
minds a deeper sympathy with the wants of our fellow-creatures 
a sympathy which our common Lord has commanded us t 


exercise towards the whole family of man. 
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(Concluded from page 241.) 


Witn that we began our work in earnest; our council of 
war did not, I believe, occupy more than two minutes; we set 
our faces to the rocks, and, during those rare opportunities ‘in 
which they gave us any freedom of motion, we pushed on 
faster than at any former part of our expedition. So steep 
was the climb, that at times I stood on a narrow ledge with 
my fingers in clefts of the rock, and with my breast pressed 
against its face that I might not fall backwards, while Hardy 
climbed up and stood upon my shoulders, so as just to reach 
some projecting fragment, and after drawing himself up, would 
lie down, and stretching out his hand to me, help me to place 
myself alongside of him. Just before reaching the top, we 
bore to the west, so as to cross the ridge by which we had 
ascended, about a hundred feet below the summit. But the 
sun had now set, and our present object was to descend rapidly 
and thus get as low as possible before it became quite dark, so 
as to diminish the cold that we should experience in the night 
bivouac, which we both knew was inevitable. We again 
neglected our old friend the ridge by which we had mounted, 
because it was not steep enough, and was necessarily exposed 
to the blast, and we rapidly descended the west face of the 
mountain, which immediately overhangs the St. Gotthard 
Road. When about five hundred feet from the summit, there 
was not sufficient hight for further progress, and, indeed, had 
we succeeded in continuing our advance, we should, as it 
proved, have found no spot whatever whereon we could have 
stretched our limbs. As it was, we selected a ledge running 
north and south, probably the only available locality on this 
face of the mountain, about four feet and a half wide. and 
eight long, bounded on the east by the rock, which rose per- 
pendicularly, and terminating on the western side by the cliffs 
which fell from it precipitously towards the valley. On this 
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exposed side, we built a wall about eighteen inches high, as a 
guard against a roll over in the night, and also as some pro- 
tection from the wind. We levelled our bed to the best of 
our ability with nice and smooth stones, selecting some parti- 
cularly fine specimens for our pillows. Hardy wickedly re- 
minded me of the disparaging tone in which | had talked some 
hours earlier of the roots of fir-trees, regarded as pillows, ahd 
asked whether I should wish for one now? Of course all I 
could say was that “Tastes might differ, but that on the 
present occasion | preferred stone pillows.” Hardy produced 
the lump of bread which he had fortunately saved; a portion of 
it was reserved for breakfast on the morrow, the remainder we 
shared for supper; and we eagerly drank from a stream that 
trickled close at hand. Our frugal meal was soon despatched, 
but the preparations necessary for completing our bed had 
occupied some time, and it was now dark, so we agreed to 
turn in for the night. | 

We were obliged to use the greatest care in this operation. 
First one made bimself comfortable, then the other cautiously 
placed himself alongside and endeavoured to do likewise. 
Although we agreed that, in order to avoid the risk of falling 
over, we would not both sleep with our back to the precipice, 
yet ever and anon, as we leaned a little against our fragile wall 
of stones, one or two of them would become displaced and go 
bounding away into the valley some thousands of feet below. 
Thus we reposed, locked in each other’s arms like the babes in 
the wood, whom the robins covered with leaves; only, in the 
present case, there were no babes, and no wood, and no robins, 
and no leaves. For a long time we were sleepless, and yet 
not inclined to talk; the stars were shining brilliantly in the 
black vault above, and never, I think, in all our rambles, did 
grandeur and sublimity make themselves so impressively felt. 
We were fully aware of the difficulty of our position, and of 
the imperative necessity for coolness and self-possession, 
should fog or bad weather come on. Not for one moment, 


however, did either of us, I believe, feel doubtful ; and it was 
| T 
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probably this self-reliance, this hardly-acknowledged fact, that 
our energies would be taxed to the utmost, and that our 
nerves must be fully strung to meet and overcome every 
obstacle, that added so greatly to the unusually deep solem- 
nity of that hour. Perhaps neither of us had ever before felt 
so immediately under the protection of a Higher power as we 
did on that night. We were alone upon the mountain, far 
away from the haunts of men; and it seemed as if we two, 
with the eyes of Heaven looking down upon us, must have been 
in some especial way under the care of Providence. It may 
well be that both of us then realized, more than ever before, that 
genuine trust in an Omnipotent Power, which, while confiding 
the ultimate results to Him, yet leads its possessor to the 
distinct recognition of the necessity of bringing into play his 
own activity, his own energy, and even his own self-reliance. 
Strange too as it may appear to many, notwithstanding all the 
discomforts of our couch, we yet, throughout that night, ex- 
perienced a certain sensation of enjoyment and satisfaction. 
At frequent intervals we rose by mutual consent, stamped our 
feet upon our stony bed, for we did not dare to move six 
inches in any direction, and beat our arms after the fashion of 
London cabmen in cold weather. At one period of the night, 
when we both felt more than usually cold, 1 remember that 
Hardy quietly related to me, how, prior to his departure from 
England, certain advice had been given him by a most valued 
member of his family. It appears that on one or two occasions 
he had suffered rather severely from rheumatic fever, and his 
respected relative had therefore rightly cautioned him to avoid 
carefully all exposure to night air, and every risk? calculated 
to encourage another attack. “ What,” said Hardy to. me, 
“would the dear old lady think if she could see me now?” 
It is, however, a remarkable fact that since that night Hardy 
has enjoyed more robust health than ever, and laughs to scorn 
all idea of an attack from his ancient enemy. Dare we go so fat 
as to recommend all who suffer from rheumatic fever to try 4 
course of Bristenstock treatment? Let the reader determine. 
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At length the long-wished-for morning broke; with the first 
dawn we were stirring, but were obliged to stamp about our 
narrow platform for some twenty minutes, in order to restore 
circulation, or we should not have had sufficient steadiness to 
have continued our descent in safety. We had not the slightest 
appetite, but compelled ourselves to eat the last morsel of 
bread, while, unfortunately, we had no means of moistening 
our lips, for the water that had on the previous evening trickled 
past, was now frozen, and in such cases a lump of ice in’ the 
mouth seems to give little or no relief. 

Now, one might have supposed that the lesson of yesterday 
would have sufliced, and that we should have taken care to 
have followed the ridge by which we had ascended. Not so, 
however; instead of returning to the track which we knew, 
half wilfully, half carelessly, we suffered ourselves to be tempted 
by apparently easy places, and thus to leave the mdge at every 
step still further and further to the mght. And so we con- 
tinued our course down the western face, the whole of tle 
descent being exceedingly arduous, although, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of our being somewhat exhausted, the dithculties might 
have assumed an appearance of greater magnitude. Our prin- 
cipal discomfort was want of water, which we did not find until 
about six o’clock. ; 

Two hours passed away, and we seemed to be nearing the 
grass slopes, and to be getting into easy ground. Too soon, 
however, we were undeceived, for our ridge terminated sud- 
denly in sheer precipices, at the very edge of which we pulled 
up, and gazed over at the river Reuss, foaming in his rocky 
bed some 5000 feet below. 

The Bristenstock is made up of thirty or forty of these main 
ridges, each of which appears to break off near its summit, into 
a8 many more minor ones, and these again are similarly sub- 
divided; the whole group of rugged ridges of ragged rock 
irregularly radiating from the craggy crest of the mountain. 
Not more than two or three of these are practicable, and, as it 
afterwards turned out, we had got upon one which was about 
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we had intended to follow. 

northern side of the ridge into a watercourse, where we were 
very glad to get our morning draught, and then ascending to 
the next ridge essayed a fresh descent along its edge, but were 
again cut off. After three similar attempts, and, so far as we 
can judge, about noon, Hardy suggested that our best course 
would be simply to cross ridge after ridge, without attempting 
to descend until we came to our own original track. The plan 
was forthwith put in execution, and just after we had sur- 
mounted the one nearest to us, and were examining the next 
succeeding one, we most happily descried thereon a small goat 
track, which seemed tolerably easy. We made for this at onee, 
and found to our no small joy that it was an excellent footpath, 
excellent indeed, compared with the abrupt rocks and steep 


gullies among which we had now been for some sixteen or 


eighteen hours constantly clambering. At the same time it 
was but a goat track, and even here we could not allow our 
eyes to wander from the small spot whereon at each step we 


‘were to plant our feet. We were thus conducted along the 


edge of the precipices, turning the ridges in the most satisfac- 
tory style; and finally, about 2:30 p.w. congratulated ourselves 
upon at last treading upon the much-desired grass slopes. 
Now that the excitement of difficulty was ended, we became 
conscious of hunger and fatigue, and we did not much relish 
the long walk over ground that on the previous day had afforded 
so much enjoyment. However, there was nothing for it but to 
push on, for we were still 5000 or 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and some hours from the hotel; we therefore made 
way as fast as possible towards some distant chalets, in the 
hope of there recruiting our somewhat exhausted energies with 
a little bread and milk. But this was a day of disappointments, 
and when we reached the huts they were utterly empty. We 
were the more vexed because (as we imagined) we had left our 


- direct route; a conjecture, however, in which we were mistaken, 
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for after stumbling about rather at random among the alders 
and brushwood, we met with two small goatherds, who directed 
us back again to the chalets, behind which was a good beaten 
path leading straight through the pinewoods to Amsteg. 


TALES OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 
NO. L--ADVENT, 


One Advent Sunday, three centuries ago, the little Sir 
Harry Herbert accompanied his widowed mother to church. 
He was usually fonder of listening to stories of wars and 
adventures told him by the old seneschal than to the pious 
instructions of his parent; yet the services of that Advent 
Sunday had something about them that riveted the attention of 
the little baronet. The Reformed Church was at that period 
still in the ardour of her first love, and the fires of fanaticism 
had not as yet deprived her of the wisdom of a Cranmer, and 
the bold fervour of a Latimer. The clergyman whose church 
Lady Herbert was in the habit of attending, was an aged and 
venerable man; he had passed many years on the Continent, 
and had brought with him, from Germany, not only the doc- 
trines of Luther, but many of those noble and instructive 
hymns—those “ kernel-songs,” as the Germans ¢all them, for 
which their land is indebted to her early Reformers. Among 
them was the hymn sung before the sermon on the Advent 
Sunday of which I speak; it gave a vivid description of the 
last day, and one verse contained these solemn words :— 

“ The Cross which once the world tedeem'd 
Now shines in brightness arid. 
The Saviour speaks, yet them condemns 

' For whom His love enduréd. 


Depart, ye cursed, far from me, 


Into eternal misery, 
The realm of the condemnéd.”* 


* I am indebted for the translation of this German byman to the Rev. J. H. 
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The old clergyman took for his text, “Then shall appear 
the sign of the Son of man in heaven,” and in bold and pic- 
torial language explained the meaning of the allusion to the 
Cross in the hymn. It was, he said, the belief of the early 
Church, that a cross of stars was to herald the Son of man. 
He went through the various similitudes used in the. gospels 
to represent the judgment—the sheep and goats, the harvest, 
the lightning, the eagles following the carcase ; and ended by 
exhorting his hearers to repent, and to prepare for that day 
which might be so near. Little Sir Harry held fast by his 
mother’s hand all the way from church, and spoke not a 
word, for he was endeavouring to picture to himself that cross 
formed all of stars. 


Years passed: the young Sir Harry was a man, his mother - 
was dead, and less worthy advisers occupied her place in his 
confidence. With an income impaired by extravagance, and 
an ardent desire for adventure, he left his fatherland, and com- 
menced the lawless trade of a buccaneer. On his first voyage 
he was so tar successful as to capture a Spanish galleon, the 
“ Beato Tommaso,” laden with gold from the Indies. Leaving 
his own vessel under the charge of her mate, he embarked on 
board his prize, and was seated on her deck the first evening 
they entered the Tropics. His crew were carousing with their 
Spanish prisoners, with whom they had soon made friends ; but 
Sir Harry, who was still too refined to enter into such enjoy- 
ments, sat apart, gazing up into the sky. It was a glorious 
evening. The golden day of the south changed into night, 
with that quick sudden death which knows no lingering 
twilight. One by one came out the constellations of the 
southern hemisphere, and the brightest of them all shone im- 
mediately above the deck of the “ Beato Tommaso.”’ Suddenly 
the ery, sharp and terrible, burst from the lips of Sir Harry— 
“It is the sign of the Son of man from heaven.’’ For surely 
nothing less than the herald of judgment could be the strange 
cross of stars which gleamed over his head. Sir Harry was no 
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astronomer, and knew not that the southern hemisphere con- 
tained many constellations which he had never seen. The 
long-forgotten words rang through his brain — 


‘The Cross which once the world redeem ‘d 
Now shines in brightness lurid. 
The Saviour speaks, yet them condemns 
For whom His love enduréd 
lyepart, ye cursed, far from. me 
Into eternal misery, 
The realm of the condemneéd. 


And for some moments he sat absorbed in thought, and 
almost paralysed by terror. At length he was awakened from 
his reverie by a sound like the moan of;some human creature 
in distress, which seemed to proceed from the ship’s hold; he 
then recollected that the former captain of the “ Beato Tom- 
maso’’ had capturec a poor Indian boy and seized him as a 
slave, and that the unhappy captive had been thrust into the 
hold of the vessel. Sir Harry had forgotten the circumstance, 
but the terror of immediate judgment under which he laboured _ 
had awakened all the kindlier and gentler emotions which had 
long slumbered in his heart. He went immediately to. the 
poor captive, whom he found in great agony from thirst, and 
from the pressure of the chains he wore round his wrist and 
ankle. 

“ Master,” he exclaimed in broken Spanish, as soon as he 
saw Sir Harry, “for the love of the white man’s God, Christ, 
give drink to poor Yarga, or he die.” Sir Harry fetched him 
a cup of water, took off his fetters, and seeing that their pres- 
sure had chafed and fretted the poor boy’s wrist, bound some 
linen round the wound. The boy’s gratitude was intense ; he 
threw himself at the feet of Sir Harry, and exclaimed, with 
tears, “May the white mans God, Christ, bless you, 


master!” 

And as the captive thus spoke, there echoed through Sir 
Harrv’s heart the sweetest words ever uttered in connexion 
with the final judgment : “ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as 
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ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

Turning, however, to Yarga, he said, “My poor boy, what 
‘do you know of Christ ?” 

“Only that He died for me,” was the reply. “One of ‘the 
white men, the only one who was not cruel, used to talk to me 
about, Him.” 

But while the Buccaneer was conversing with the slave, 
the southern cross melted away into the clear light of 
dawn. But it left Sir Harry an altered man. He “ whose 
path is in the great waters, and whose footsteps are not known,” 
and who has such an innumerable variety of ways for bringing 
back the sinner to Himself, made use of His glorious stars for 
the restoration of this lost sheep. The feeling of his unpre- 
paredness for judgment was never obliterated from Sir Harry’s 
beart. He sought and obtained mercy at the feet of his 
Saviour. From that time forward, he resolved to “break off 
his sins by righteousness, and his iniquities by showing mercy 
to the poor,’’ and to testify his repentance by a devout and 
God-fearing life. He renounced the wild life of a buccaneer, 
and adopted instead one equally suited to his bent—that of a 
merchant-adventurer. Yarga, to whom he offered his liberty, 
entreated to be allowed to remain as the servant of him who 
had broken his chains, and served Sir Harry to his life’s end, 
once indeed saving his life ina mutiny, at the peril of his own; 
and often when the southern cross shone above the waters, 
might be heard the rich mellow voice of the English captain, 
and the wild tones of the Indian, singing together the last 
stanzas of that memorable Advent hymn :— 


* Lord, with the rays of Thy dear love 
Our onward journey brighten ; 
Then from Thy throne of mercy speak, 
Our trembling souls to lighten. 


Come, happy ones; your toils are o er, 
Won by vour faith the eternal shore. 

The kingdom of the blessed. 
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“ Oh, Saviour, by thy jadgment-day 
Our hearts to right be nerving, 
For grief and anguish then shall end, 
And love be then unswerving. 
The single eye, the conscience stern, 
The souls that good alone could learn, 
Lord, teach us by thine Advent.” 


JANET. 


MARY ELTON AND HER BROTHER. 


CHAPTER III. 


ANOTHER six months passed away, and again the dearly 
loved son and brother, improved in mind and person, returned 
to delight the family circle. Mr. Elton, anxious to make the 
summer vacation a season of real enjoyment, took his family to 
the sea-side. There on the sea-beach would the kind elder sister, 
after wandering about gathering shells and sea-weeds with her 
three brothers, seat herself on the strand, and, pointing to the 
white sails here and there dotting the blue ocean, tell them a 
story of some poor little sailor-boy away from his fond mother, 
obliged to climb the mast when the wind was roaring, and the 
waves rolling like mountains over the trembling ship. Then 
there were long country walks, Mary and Henry alone ; while 
is they went on, from some elevated spot or brake between the 
trees the wide expanse of the blue ocean could be seen. Those 
were indeed days of delight ; life and its future appeared like 
the sky above them, without a cloud. 

After this vacation, Henry returned to school in great spirits ; 
he was trying for the prize, and, dearly as he loved home, he 
knew that to stay beyond the appointed time was not the way 
to ensure a reward. His brother Willie now accompanied 
him, and Henry felt it an honour indeed when his mother 
said to him, “ Remember, Henry, your brother Willie is a 
delicate, timid boy. I entrust him to your care, to screen him 
from harm, to help him with his lessons, and to protect him 
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from the effects of evil examples.’’ Mary had now but two in 
the nursery, and her dear little sister very soon became an 
object for her tenderest care. Freddy was growing a great 
boy; he resembled his eldest brother, and had much of his 
intelligence, and bold, manly spirit. But it was of her absent 
brother Henry that Mary constantly thought; she always 
began to count the weeks to the time of his return. Nine 
weeks to Michaelmas—he would then be at home for a few 
days, and after that the time would slip away quickly, bringing 
the happy Christmas holidays. Mrs. Elton saw with pain 
this ardent attachment to her eldest brother; he was every- 
thing to her. 

Her thoughts were, however, diverted from him by the 
dangerous illness of Freddy and his little sister; both children 
were ull before Mrs. Elton discovered the disorder to be the 
measles. Neither Henry nor Willie had yet had this com- 
plaint ; it was, therefore, arranged for them to stay at school 
during the Christmas vacation, with a promise that, in the 
spring, Mr. Elton would take apartments near them, for the 
invalids, and they could all meet. Henry was now nearly 
eleven years old, and he bore the disappointment with a manly 
spirit. Mary, on the contrary, was almost inconsolable at the 
arrangement ; her brother was her idol, and having made up 
her mind to his coming home at Christmas, she could not 
easily submit. At length fears were expressed that Freddy 
would die, and then her affection for the dear little suffering 
boy—pity for her gentle mother, who she knew would feel as 
deeply at parting with one as with another—brought out her 
best feelings, and she became at once the kindest nurse and 
the gentlest consoler. Freddy, however, recovered, as if from 
the grave; and the kind-hearted, affectionate sister was never 
tired of guiding, leading, and tending him, through his long 
weakness and slow recovery. 

Mary Elton was now approaching her fifteenth year. Careful 
training, advantages of no common order in education, and 
religious instruction from her mother, were forming a character 
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to all appearance lovely and of good report. In the midst of 
all could be seen her almost idolatrous love for her brother 
Henry. The affection between the two—for his love was equal 
to hers, though less enthusiastice—was still a beautiful sight 
There was much to be said for Mary: she had lost a brother and 
sister between herself and Henry; he was, therefore, the only 
one of her brothers fit for a companion; yet her mother 
trembled—she knew not why. 

During the Midsummer vacation, in which Mary’s fifteenth 
birthday occurred, she was again called upon to exercise her 
presence of mind, in a moment of even greater peril than 
before. Nurse had been ironing on the nursery table, and, to 
get the last of the daylight, she had pushed it close to the 
window; darkness, however, obliged her to have a candle and 
pull down the blind. Having finished her ironing, she was 
about to remove the table, when the sound of little Annie’s 
voice from the next room brought her to the child’s bedside in 
a moment. The little girl had been dreaming uneasily, and 
could not be satisfied unless Nurse took sher in her arms for a 
few moments. She carried her into the nursery, and sat down 
in the rocking chair, soothing and caressing her. Mary, who 
had heard her sister’s voice, came to the door, to inquire what 
was the matter. She was followed by a servant carrying a 
tray with Nurse’s supper. As the girl entered the room, she 
lifted her foot and kicked the door, to shut it after her. The 
strong draught occagioned by its rapid closing blew the blind 
avainst the candle, and, in a moment, it caught fire; and, while 
the flame ran rapidly upwards, the woman set down the tray, 
and screamed. Mary, without a moment’s hesitation, jumped on 
the table, and, gathering the blind up in her hands, pressed one 
part against the other quickly and firmly, and, by so doing, 
With some difficulty extinguished ‘the flames. This time she 
did not faint ; but pale, trembling, and breathless, she jumped 
trom the table. and wondered at her own courage. “ Oh, Miss 
Mary,” said the housemaid, who had covered her eyes with her 
hands the moment Mary sprang to the blind, “ what should we 
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have done if you had not been here?” “It’s all very fine for 
you to talk,” said Nurse, who sat clasping the little girl to 
her bosom, almost paralysed with terror. “If you had shut the 
door properly, instead of in that vulgar way, with your foot, it 
would not have happened.” “Oh, pray,” said Mary, “don’t 
quarrel about it. Itis over now, thank God ; and perhaps you 
can find me something to do my hands good ; they are terribly 
burnt.” “Miss Mary, I beg your pardon,” said Nurse, jamp- 
tug up, and seating the child in a chair; “let me see what — 
you have done.” “Put Annie into bed first, please,” sad 
Mary, as the little girl opened her large eyes, and looked ready 
to ery at being 80 unceremoniously treated. “Me don’t want 
to go to bed: me frightened,” said the child. “Mary will 
come and sit with you, darling,” said her sister; and following 
Nurse as she carried the child to her room, she seated herself 
by her bed, and, though suffering agony from her burnt hands, 
she talked and soothed her to sleep. Poor Mary! it was more 
than she could do herself all night. In the morning, however, 
her hands were covered with blisters, and the pain had subsided. 
Mrs. Elton heard nothing of the matter until Mary appeared 
at the breakfast-table, the next morning, both hands carefully 
and loosely wrapped in linen. She did not praise her daughter 
for this effort of presence of mind; but Mary saw how pleased 
she felt, and Henry, who thought his sister by this act as 
brave as a soldier, waited upon her in every way, and did his 
‘utmost to make amends for the loss of her hands. Mary was 
careful not to use them : she knew that so long as the blisters 
remained unbroken there was no danger of a sore or wound. 
Nature raises blisters over a burn, and fills them with water, 
to protect her work while she heals the part underneath, and 
 éovers it with a new skin. When this is accomplished, the 
_ ‘Water ‘disperses, the blister becomes dry, breaks and peels 
off; it is no longer wanted. Some persons have a very: false 
idea that these blisters should be broken, to let out the water. 
consequence of such treatment. 
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Henry Elton had passed his eleventh year when he returned 
to school after this vacation ; he was in the bloom of health, 
and had delighted all the dear friends at home, by carrying off 
two or three prizes at school; it was impossible to help loving 
a boy of such noble, generous character. 

Wilhe, too, was much improved; he was stronger in health, 
more manly, and making great progress. Mary and her 
mother stood at the door watching them, as they entered their 
father’s open chaise; Henry, iia his. permission, being 
allowed to drive. 

“Ob, Manama,” said Mary, “they are both dear boys ; but 
is not Harry a noble fellow? I will never get married, 
Mamma,”’ she continued. ‘“ Henry says I shall keep his 
house for him, when. he is a man; and if he marries, I am 
don’t you think so?”’ 

_ “& Mary, my love,” said her mother, with a sigh, “do not 


may bring forth.” 
“Oh, Mamma, I feel so happy!” she continued, not noticing 


her mother’s remark; ‘‘every. yea’ makes Harry more of a 
companion for me ; he is a noble, clever fellow.” So saying, she 
flew up-stairs, singing like a bird, and looking forward to Sep- 
tember, as usual, for the Michaelmas vacation. 

One Saturday evening, early in that September for which 
Mary had been longing, she was busy ip the nursery, as usual. 
Mrs. Elton, seated by the fire, had hep youngest girl in her 
lap. The ehild had been complaining during the day, and 
Mamma’s hand was the most. persuasive to administer medi- 
cine; she had taken it: bravely, and now being soothed on 
her mother’s bosom before placing/her in bed. Mary had left — 
the room for a few moments. to wish her brother Fred good 
night, She heard the Nurse’s voice exclaiming hastily,“ Miss — 
Mary, your mamma isill.” 

Mary flew to her mother. “Mamma, dear Mamma, what is 
it?” Mrs, Elton, pale as death, pointed to an open letter 
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which had fallen from her hands on the floor, as Nurse had 
taken the little girl from her lap. Mary did not pick up the 
letter ; she could not touch it; what could it contain, to affect 
her usually calm mother so seriously ? Faint as she was, Mrs, 
Elton struggled to regain composure; and then she said, | 
gently, “ Mary, dearest, perhaps I am foolish to be so much 
alarmed ; it may be nothing after all. That letter is from 
O—— ; your dear brother Henry is ill.” 

Like one in a dream, Mary now took up the letter, and read 
it. The words seemed to burn themselves into her brain-—they 
stunned her, yet she spoke words of comfort and hope to her 
mother. Mrs. Elton, who had struggled to hide her own fears 
for Mary’s sake, was deceived by this apparent calmness, and 
greatly relieved. They had still to wait for Mr. Elton’s 
return ; he had gone into the country on business, and did not 
reach home till nearly ten o’clock. Late as it was, Mr. Elton 
felt sure something in the letter implied that immediate atten- 
tion was necessary, but he did not tell his wife and daughter. 
His horse was too tired, after his long journey, for more work. 
He therefore ordered a post-chaise, and started at once with 
Mrs. Elton, determining to bring the dear boy home, before it 
might be too late to move him. 

Mary, to whom suspense was agony, still felt relieved 
when she found they were going. Mrs. Elton kissed her as 
she got into the chaise, and whispered, “ Go to bed directly, my 
love, and try to sleep; remember your brother is in the hands 
of God.” Mary obeyed ; and such is the effect of violent grief 
that she slept heavily till the morning. The awakening brought 
a recollection of some undefined sorrow. She dressed quickly, 
and breakfasted in the nursery with the children—Nurse 
cheering and encouraging her to eat. Mary could not under- 
stand her own feelings. She had not shed a tear; and there 
seemed a kind of deadness on her mind which made her feel 
like one in a dream. However, she took Nurse’s advice, and 
went with Freddy to church. “It will do you good, Miss 
Mary,” said the kind creature, who did not like to see the 
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expression on her generally animated face. “ Perhaps it will, 
Nurse,” said Mary, abstractedly. . 

The afternoon passed away slowly and sadly: towards the 
close of it, as she sat in the drawing-room leaning back in the 
arm-chair, and trying to realize the possibility that her brother 
could be so very ill, a carriage stopped at the door; she flew 
into the hall, and met her father carrying in his arms his 
darling boy. But oh! how changed, pale, and faint with 
the journey, and disfigured by the marks of leeches on his 
forehead, from which the clustering curls had been cut to 
make way for them. Mechanicajly she followed her father, 
and stood by him as he laid the fainting boy on the sofa; she 
could not believe in her own powers of vision. Could this be 
Henry, her noble, handsome brother? He opened his eyes 
and said, “ Mary!” She knelt and kissed the pale face; she 
could not speak, her heart seemed’ turned to stone, The 
doctor arrived; Mary moved to Ret him approach her brother, 
she stood and looked on and listened, yet her mind seemed 
unable to comprehend what w4s passing. After the usual 
routine of feeling the pulse, and looking at the tongue, the 
doctor inquired, “ My boy, have you had a fall lately?” 
“No, sir,” said Henry, rousing himself. “Try to remember, 
have you at any time had a blaw on your head at school?” 
Henry closed his eyes and seemed to consider. “I was struck 
with the cricket ball,” said Heriry, “the last time I played.” 
Where did it strike you?” « At the back of my head; I 
did not feel it much, and I was so sick in the evening, I 
forgot all about it.’ The doctor looked grave; he drew Mr. 
Elton away to a window, where; they conversed in a low tone. 
Mrs. Elton watched her husband's countenance with the 
deepest agony: something seemed to whisper there was no 
hope, and the mother’s loving yet disciplined heart could not 
yet say, “ Thy will bedone.” Mary also watched the doctor's 
face, as if she could there seek ,some explanation of the scene 


before her. 
Presently Henry spoke again. “Mary!” She instantly 
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knelt at his side and clasped his hand; his mother sat at the 
foot of the sofa. He looked at her and said, “ Don’t go away, 
dear Mamma; I like you both near me.’ “ We will not leave 
you, darling,” said Mrs. Elton. As she spoke there came 
again over the dear boy’s face that pallid tinge which had so 
startled his sister; at the same moment the doctor moved 
towards them. “ Get him to bed as soon as you can,” he said 
cheerfully; “the journey has fatigued him. You must not 
judge of his symptoms now; a night's rest may do wonders. | 
will be here very early in the morning.”’ There was something 
cheering in this, and the mother and sister were not long in 
obeying the doctor’s orders. It was not till Mary had seen 
him sink into a deep sleep that she could be induced to leave 
the room. Mrs. Elton trembled as she observed the tearless 
agony of Mary’s face; and, much as she suffered herself, she 
determined to probe the wound to the very quick, if by 80 
doing she could produce tears. Mary, led by her mother, 
entered the drawing-room ; the untasted tea stood on the table. 
Her father went up-stairs to look at his boy; his heart trembled 
for his noble, generous Henry: the doctor had prepared him 
for the worst, and he could not bear the inquiring looks of his 
wife and daughter. When they were alone, Mrs. Elton seated 
herself on the sofa, and drawing her daughter towards her she 
said, “ Mary, if God should think fit to take your dear brother 
to heaven, can you say, ‘Thy will be done’?” The gentle 
tone, the look of subdued sorrow, went to Mary’s heart; she 
burst into an agony of tears. “I cannot, Mamma; oh, indeed I 
eannot! Oh, he must not die, I cannot part with him!’’ and 
again she sobbed convulsively. Mrs, Elton did not check this 
uncontrollable sorrow; she knew how it would relieve her; 
silently the sad tears were flowing from her own eyes. She 
did not speak for some minutes; then drawing her sobbing 
daughter towards her, and resting her head on her bosom, she 
said, “ My dear Mary, it may please Almighty God to restore 
your dear brother to health; while there is life there is hope, 
but, my love, you must try to prepare for the worst. God 
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often takes away those we love’ most dearly to make us seek 
our happiness in Elim. At the same time, it is right to use all 
the means for his recovery, and pray that, if possible, this 
great sorrow may be removed.” As Mrs. Elton finished 
speaking, her voice faltered. Mary looked up—that loving, 


gentle mother was in tears. “Oh, dearest Mother, how selfish- 


| am, always forgetting you! Oh, if I could be calm and govern 
myself like you do! But, Mamma,” and she clasped her hands, 
“he will not die? Oh, he cannot; how can I lose him?” and 
again the tears burst forth. Mr. Elton entered the room. 
“Mary,” he said, quietly, “ your mother and [ are tired; will 
you not make us some tea?” Again she was reminded of her 
selfish sorrow; she started up, and with a violent effort. 
checked back her tears and prepared to obey. 
Susanna Mary. | 


JEPHTHAH AND HIS DAUGHTER. 
PART U.—THE DAUGHTER. 


Sort as an angel’s wing, and half as bright, 
Kind as an eloquent maternal gaze, 

Fair as the moon upon a cloudless night, 
And gentle as its silver streaming rays,— 

Awaiting tidings from the field of slaughter, 

Expectant sat old Jephthah’s lovely daughter 


Just at the age when childhood’s gay enjoyments 
Begin to fade away in dim obscurity ; 
Just as the woman’s anxious employments 
Begin to glimmer in the grey futurity,— 
Awaiting tidings from the field of slaughter, 
Expectant sat old Jephthsh’s lovely daughter. 


Half busied with the deeply-shadowed mystery 
That overhung her half developed history ; 
Half list’ning to a Canaanitish strain, 

While half encircled by a dright-eyed train,— 
Awaiting tidings from the field of slaughter, 
Expectant sat old Jephthah’s lovely daughter. 
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“I wish to penetrate the gloom 
That rests upon my mother’s doom. 
Could I a lion heart assume, 
And find her peaceful slumb’ring tomb, 
I'd strew the fairest flowers that bloom, 


To spread around a sweet perfume.” 


And then she caught the musie’s swelling sound, 
And look’d awhile abstractedly around. 


“ My father, oh my father, why 
Dost thou my longing sight defy * 
Could 1 thy glittering helm descry, 
As fleet as meteor in the sky, 
I'd to thy tender bosom fly, 
To lead thee to thy welcome home, 
And teach thee ne’er again to roam.” 


And then she heard the Israelitish song, 
Sweeping with graceful melody along. 


“ My father loved not to unveil 
The wormwood of his bitter tale, 
Nor ever hoisted high the sail, 
To catch fierce passion’s blust’ring gale ; 
But ‘neath the cedar’s scented shade, 
When towards Jerusalem we've prayed, 
I've had to lull his heavy sighs, ; 
And staunch the fountain of his as. 


Awaiting tidings from the field of slaughter, 
Thus mused and listened Jephthah’s lovely daughter. 


Then starting from her sympathising throng, 
And bidding cease the damsel’s tuneful song, 
She pointed to the distant forest glades, 
To spears, and shields, and armour brightly glancing : 
Then marshalling straight herself and laughing maids, 
To meet their kinsman steadily advancing, 
Went gaily forth with music and with dancing. 


Jephthah beheld, and strove to wave them back, 
But still they bore down on this fatal track. 

The sword above his head was scarcely swung, | 
For by a slender brittle thread it hung, 
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The mine of all his buoyant hopes was sprung, 
The thrilling death-note of his peace was sung. 
Conscience, pale conscience, fled its downy nest, 
Nor in this life again returned to rest. 


The father’s finest feelings were distressed, 

And groaned and writhed by anguish overpressed, 

E’en mighty reason drooped its lofty crest, 

When forth the fatal words went sobbing from his breast. 


The daughter bowed before his mournful presence, 
Then tottered out her filial acquiescence. 
W. M. 
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CHAPTER V.—LA TORRE; ITS TALES OF TRIBULATION, 


When our travellers crossed the bridge thrown over the 
Angrogna torrent, and entered La Torre, they felt they were 
in & new country. Mountains, enclosed them on each side, 
and they were more and more walled in by rocks and cliffs the 
further they advanced. They had left the undulating slopes, 
abundant with corn and grass,,behind; and now the ground 
was broken and abrupt: here a,sharp rock, and there a ledge 
waving with grain ; or, perhaps; a ridge reclaimed from crags, 
large enough to be called a field, contrasted its picturesque 
verdure against the grey mountain, or a bed of sand brought 
down by the torrent. “What. a charming spot!" was the 
general exclamation, when the two picturesque bridges ap- 
peared ; a watermill, Catholic chureh, and the ruins of the old 
castle peeping through the trees, on their right hand. 

About a mile beyond, on rjsing ground, surrounded by 
trees and vineyardd, and literally ove rhung with lofty crags, 
which protruded so far from their base that they looked as 
if they must fall upon it, stood the church. La Torre is a 


commune; and the nine little hamlets perched among the 
rocks, above the river Pelice, that runs through the village, 
belong to it 


| 
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“Well,” said Helen, “I long to visit those nest-like yil- 
lages, fixed up there, so high and dry; they don’t seem far 
from us, or each other.”’ 

“The clear air deceives you, Helen,” said Mr, Bowden; 
“ you would take many a weary step before reaching them, 
and in winter I am sure they are inaccessible.” 

“What delightful excursions we can make from this place, 
Heber! You must search up all the stories to enliven us 
with.” | 

“Tf you want enlivening stories, Helen, you should hot 
have come to these three valleys; for they tell but of three 
alternatives—fire, cord, or sword. Indeed, that frowning 
rock overhanging the church was reminding me of those per- 
secutions which have threatened to crush the faith of these 
people. Yet the shadow of death alone has fallen upon them, 
and they remain even now. This La Torre has been a favour- 
ite place of rendezvous for their enemies, who built that 
ruined castle as a stronghold for soldiery. Driven from the 
valleys, they fled to the mountains; though the ground was 
disputed inch by inch. Every crag served them for a watch- 
tower; every tree for a battlement. Ah, Helen! you could 
not bear to hear a hundredth part of the cruelties that have 
been done here, nor do I wish to rehearse them. There is an 
old book, written by Leger, who was an eye-witness of these 
deeds, and in the book are fearful pictures of the barbarous 
doings of those days. Some of the Men of the Valleys have 
the book, but they will not let their children see it, for they 
have never been revengeful, and do not wish to excite such 
feelings in their children’s minds.” 

“ Monsieur,”’ said Marie, “do you think they did well to 
resist ?”” 

“Yes, indeed; for the sanctity of their homes, and their 
holy religion, they did well to ‘resist even unto blood, striving 
against sin,’ as St. Paul says. No description of their sufler- 
ings can be more exact than that which he gives of the 
faithful, in the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews, 37th and 38tb 
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verses: ‘They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: they wandered about in 
sheepskins and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; 
they wandered in deserts, and if mountains, and in dens and 
caves of the earth.’ Yes, therd is a cave in yonder beetling 
crag, that sheltered hundreds of men and women. They had 
to descend to it over a precipice, one at a time, by the help of 
ropes and ladders; and below was another dizzy steep, that 
none could clinb. It is called the Cave of Castelluzzo ; but it 
is not properly a cave—it is more like a wide gash in the brow 
of the rock. But fancy women and little children living there 
for weeks in winter!” 

“ Now, Heber, begin and tell us about these persecutions, 
for I am sure such adventures are romantic enough.” 

“Stay,” said Mr. Bowden; “this is evidently our inn. We 
will order dinner, and then Heber can give us as much inform- 
ation as he pleases before we begin to peregrinate.”’ 

The street of La Torre, narrow and ugly, composed of 
houses poorly built and packed together, was not equal to the 
expectations which the surrounding scenery suggested; but 
the hotel was comfortable, if not superb, and our travellers 
were soon at ease in their inn. | 

“You cannot expect, Helen,” said Heber, when she again 
assailed him, “that 1 can give you an account of thirty-seven 
persecutions! Why, this fills volumes. Especially, too, when 
the historian of them says that the borrors he witnessed made 
the pen, almost drop from his hand in recording them. You 
will be vexed to hear that the first systematic persecution of 
the Men of the Valleys was begun by a woman! She was 
the widow of one of the most charitable dukes of Savoy, 
Amadeus IX.; and when he died, in 1472, she became regent. 
She was of so vindictive and violent a spirit, that her name 
became convertad from Yolandé into Violante. She gave orders 
that the Vaudois should be brought back to the bosom of the 
church, at whatever cost; and the Waldenses, in their turn, 


demanded that the Romish church should be brought back to 
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the gospel. Of course, they were reported at Rome, and 
punished by a bull of extermination, in which Innocent VIII. 
invited all Catholics to take up the cross against them, For 
the good service of slaying one of the Men of the Valleys, the 
murderer was to take possession of his property and receive 
full remission ofall his sins. Forthwith, thousands of vagabond 
volunteers rushed into the Valleys, in the rear of an army that 
already mustered 18,000 regular troops. Two pastors were 
sent to the Roman legate, to appeal for mercy. They said, 
‘Do not condemn us without hearing us, for we are Christians 
and faithful subjects. True, we have refused to recognise any 
other authority than that of the Bible; but we find our 
happiness in a pure and simple life, wherein alone the Christian 
faith takes root and flourishes. We despise the love of riches 
and the thirst of dominion, wherewith our persecutors are 
devoured. Our hope in God is, however, greater than our 
desire to please men: beware how you draw down upon your- 
selves His anger by persecuting us; for remember, if God 80 
wills it, all the forces you have assembled against us will 
nothing avail.’ And nothing did they avail; for this mighty 
host melted away among the Valleys before the few who were 
* feeble in themselves, but strong in the Lord and in the power 
of His might. One day it was an advantageous mountain 
height that gave victory to the self-trained Vaudois; another 
day, a thick Alpine fog fell upon the invaders, when involved 
in a most dangerous and difficult defile: ignorant of the way, 
advancing in doubt, a few at a time, they were speedily 
turned back, and, in retreating, fell over precipices and into 
frightful abysses. When again attacked, the Men of the 
Valleys put their invaders to flight by rolling down upon them 
avalanches of rocks; till, at last, the standard-bearer alone 
remained, who, after hiding himself in a ravine two days, came 
forth and gave himself up, to avoid death. by cold and 
starvation.” 

“I hope,” said Helen, “they did not kill him.’’ 

“ No, indeed, they had not so learned Christ ; they freely for- 
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gave him, and afforded him all the comforts his wasted strength 


required: then, when he was restored to health, they allowed | 


him to depart.” 

“Ah,” said Marie, “how charming is forgiveness! Your 
story reminds me of the sweet saying of the blind boy, that 
‘forgiveness is the fragrance flowers shed whén trodden on.’”’ 

“These valleys, then, are fragrant, Mademoiselle; that 
instance is only oneofmany. But 1 am glad,to say, the Duke, 


Violante’s son, was so touched with the heroic conduct of 


these people, that he refused to prosecute the war. He was 
strangely ignoraitt of his own subjects, for—would you believe 
it >—he had heard that the Vaudois children were born with 
black throats, four rows of teeth, and one eye in the middle of 
their foreheads; and he desired the deputation to bring some 
of them to Pinerolo, for his inspection! When he beheld them, 


he exclaimed, ‘Is it possible that these are the children of 


heretics? What charming creatures! They are the’ finest 
children I ever beheld!’ So, finding that the Waldenses were 
not monsters, he blamed himself for believing such idle reports, 
and determined that they should not be persecuted at his 
hands again. He left such proceedings to the Inquisitors. 


They, indeed, have been the instigators of most of the cruelties 
that these people have endured. In some places they were 


completely successful against the Waldenses. In the French 
Val-Louise, they crushed the Vaudois church, which never 
raised its head again in that blood-stained valley. In Provence, 
Merindol, and Cabriére, they drove out the faithful; and ex- 
tinguished the light of the gospel in the plain of Piedmont and 
in Calabria. These three valleys have not suffered more than 
was endured in other parts: horrors were committed in each 
which were more worthy of demons than of men. But per- 
secution reached its highest pitch here in the year 1655. I 
told you how it roused the indignation of Cromwell and the 
Protestant powers of Europe. That year began with a cruel edict, 
known by the title of ‘The Order of Gastaldo.’ It commanded 
the Protestants living in the communes of La winsetin San Gio- 
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vanni, and seven other districts, to betake themselves, within 
three days, into the valleys of Bobbio, Villaro, Angrogna, and 
Rorata, under pain of death. They obeyed, but remonstrated, 
when their prince allowed that he had issued the edict to please 
the propagandists, ‘who,’ he said, ‘would not let him have any 
peace till they had got some such concession.’ He then gave 
them permission to live at La Torre and San Giovanni. But 
the men of the Inquisition were not idle: they stated that the 
Waldenses were in a state of revolt, and at last prevailed upon 
the prince to place the whole affair in their hands. Hands 
swift they were to shed innocent blood. Of course, the various 
deputies sent from the Valleys could arrange nothing; there 
was always some excuse or demur ready. Winter passed into 
spring, and still all was unsettled. In April, two delegates were 
sent, empowered to accept any conditions imposed, provided 
only that liberty of conscience was left them; and if that were 
withheld, they begged for permission to depart altogether from 
the Duke’s states. The Marquis di Pianeza promised the 
Waldenses an answer on the 17th of April. They repaired to 
the palace at the appointed hour—‘they had come too early.’ 
They went at a later hour—‘the Marquis was not visible.’ 
They returned a third time, and were directed to come next 
day but one. The poor bewildered deputies asked each other, 
‘What does this mean ?’”’ 

“ And pray what did it mean?” said Helen, indignantly. 

“Why, it meant this: that while these deputies were wait- 
ing at Turin, the Marquis was under the walls of La Torre. 
Truly they had said, he was not visible. The Men in the 
Valleys knew not how to act, for their delegates had not 
returned. They prayed to God for counsel ; they advised with 
their pastors, they had before written to Geneva for instruction : 
and the voice was unanimous, ‘You must defend yourselves.’ 
It was Saturday night when the perfidious Marquis came to 
La Torre. The night was spent in attack and resistance ; but 
when the morning broke, the brave Men of the Valleys were 
fleeing to their mountain strongholds, and their enemies were 
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chanting Te Deums, amid cries of ‘ Long live the holy Roman 
church,’ That Sabbath was Palm Sunday—the opening of 
Holy week ; how many commemorated the Passion of their 
Lord that year, by pouring out their own blood in fidelity to 
Him! After mass was over in the morning, the soldiers 
departed on a ‘heretic hunt,’ by way of diversion. They shot 
every Vaudois they could see, and set fire to their houses. 
When the persecuted people beheld the smoke of their dwell- 
ings rising up from the valley, they took the signal as one 
of death. The enemy was a hundred to one against them. 
A host encamped against them; war rose before them, yet 
their confidence was in God. The following day, these truly 
brave men stationed themselves on four of the heights sur- 
rounding this place. All the attacks on them failed; the 
enemy could not drive them from their intrenchments. The 
Tuesday also beheld them unconquered ; they lost but two, the 
enemy lost fifty men. Then Pianeza, finding that human power 
seemed vain against them, had recdurse to more diabolical means. 
On the Wednesday, two hours before daybreak, a trumpet’s 
shrill sound was heard at each of the entrenchments; and in 
the name of the Duke of Savoy, the Waldenses were invited 


to come to the Count, and treat for an accommodation. 


He 


received them most politely, and made the deputies dine with 
him. He said how sorry he was for the excesses his soldiers 
had committed, and excused himself by pleading the difficulty 
of preserving order among such*numbers. Then he craftily 
proposed that, to preserve better order, each commune should 
receive a single regiment; observing that the Duke would be 
so touched with this great mark of their confidence, that pro- 
bably he would recall the decree against them. The deluded 
deputies believed him—the communes consented. That very 
evening the troops took possession of roads, villages, houses. 
The impatience of some for their work was such, that they did 
not wait till morning, but, in their own homes, they murdered 


old men and maidens, fathers, mothers, babes. Others re- 
freshed themselves by sleep befoxe they rose up to slay those 
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who had slept peacefully by them. Their eye did not pity, 
Again, the smoking houses were a signal, and cries of 
‘Treachery!’ ‘To Perosa!’ arose. 

“At Angrogna, Pianeza found only a few feeble old men, women, 
and children. He urged them to recall their husbands, fathers, 
and sons, assuring them of safety. Some few returned, to die. 
The orders of the Inquisition had converted soldiers into assas. 
sins. But Saturday morning, April 24th, was the day of general 
massacre. From the bell-tower of the Catholic church of 
St. Germain |’Auxerrois issued the signal of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; from the cathedral of Palermo was an- 
nounced the Sicilian vespers; and from the tower of St. Mary 
im yonder castle of La Torre glared the fire that lit up the 
Piedmontese Easter. Well may one of these persecuted ones 
exclaim, ‘Oh Mary! mother of the Saviour! if any sword 
pierce thy breast, it is that of the church which pretends to 
honour thee most; the church which, calling thee Queen of 
Angels, represents thee to the world as Queen of Demons.’ 
The horrors of that massacre are fit only for recital, in the 
place where they must have been invented. Ingenuity of 
torture is the genius of a lost and lower world; but they who 
could tear tender infants from their mother's arms to fling 
them on sharp rocks, they who could burn the aged and sick 
in their beds—they, and they alone, were capable of doing the 
deeds Jeft upon record. ‘Our tears,’ wrote the Waldenses to 
their Christian friends, ‘are no more tears of water, but of 
blood.’ Leger, the brave pastor and patriot, who was thrice 
condemned to death, writes, ‘Some were hacked in pieces and 
mutilated in horrible ways, or flayed alive, or exposed bound 
and dying to the sun’s noontide heat, or to ferocious animals; 
some were bound up in the form of a ball, and then rolled over 
precipices ; some of these poor creatures, torn and mangled by 
the rocks, but stayed in their downward progress by the 
branch of a tree or other prominence, were seen, forty-eight 
hours after, still lingering in all the torments of pain and 
famine. Women and girls impaled on pikes were planted at 
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angles of the road, and so left to'die. The father saw his 
children torn limb from limb by four soldiers; the mother 
beheld her daughter massacred before her fees) the sister 
witnessed her brother’s mouth filled with gunpowder, and his 
head then blown to atoms; and theshusband was the spectator 
of agonies and brutalities inflicted én his wife which it would 
outrage humanity to describe.’ Fire followed the sword; 

several communes not a cottage was:left; and, in Leger’s own 
words, this ‘beautiful valley resentbled a burning furnace, 
whence cries fewer and fainter attested that a people had 
lived.’ Heroes there were—men mighty in faith, who through 
faith ‘quenched the violence of fire; escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.’ Such were 
Gianavello and Giaheri, who, when they gained a victory, said, 
‘Let us return thanks,’ and kneeling, would exclaim, ‘O Lord 
God, we bless Thee for having preserved us. Protect our 
people in these calamities, and increase in us thy faith.’ Then 
they offered up the Lord’s Prayer and repeated the Apostles’ 
Creed, after which they dispersed, to seek those beloved ones 
whom most frequently they sought in vain. The wife and 
children of Gianavello fell into Pianeza’s hands, who in a 
letter declared that they should be burned alive if Gianavello 
refused to renounce his faith. This was his answer :—‘ There 
is no torment so cruel that I should not prefer it to the abju- 
ration of my faith: and your menaces, instead of deterring me 
from, fortify me still more firmly in, that faith. As to my wife 


and children, they well know how dear they are to me; but — 


God alone is Master of their lives, and if you make their bodies 
perish, He will save their souls. May He receive them into His 
grace,—them and me, if it befal me to come into your hands.’ 
But Gianavello did not fall into their hands ; he fled to Geneva, 
and roused the Swiss to exert themselves for his people. The 
treaty of Pinerolo duped the Protestant world for awhile ;— 
the Men of the Valleys compared it to Ezekiel’s roll, ‘ Written 


Within and without, in the mouth as honey for sweetness, but. 
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within there were written lamentations and mourning and 
woe.’ The Swiss envoys having done all they could at Turin, 
urged the Waldenses to sell all that they had, and to leaves 
land hemmed in by enemies, and consumed by the smouldering 
fire of persecution. ‘ How can you resist ?’ they said. ‘ Rather, 
we implore you, transport elsewhere the torch of the Gospel, 
of which you are the depositaries, than keep it here to be 
extinguished in blood.’ 

“ Thirty-one years of silent suffering passed after the horrors 
of 1655. Those tales of tribulation were still fresh in the 
minds of men who witnessed them as children. The sons had 
risen up in place of the fathers; but they were worthy of their 
fathers’ names, for they shared their fathers’ faith. The 17th 
of April was Good Friday in the year 1686. On that memor 
able day, delegates from all the communes met and solemnly 
covenanted, that acting as one man, they would defend their 
hearths and their altars as their parents did. They ratified 
their covenant by communing together on Easter Sunday. It 
was the last communion they enjoyed ere they were driven forth 
before the raging flames of fresh persecution. All the cruelties 
of 1655 were again enacted in 1686. Treason and perfidy bad 
prevailed. A French officer wrote, ‘ All the valleys are wasted, 
all the inhabitants killed, hanged, or massacred.’ Nothing 
seemed to remain for the valleys but the silence of death and 
desolation. Nevertheless, from that death and desolation, 
from the depths of woods and ravines, and from the heights «f 
lute in soul, They were commanded to depart. 
gladly received them, and welcomed 
people,—‘ a people scattered and peeled.’ ’’ 
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It is almost worth while to live ina town all the year round, 
for the freshness of delight which an occasional peep at the 
country engenders. At any rate, such individuals solace them- 
selves thus; and when they do jourhey, the free, pure atmo- 
sphere, the clear sky, the enchanting,variety of landscape, the 
vivid colouring of flower and foliage; the promising crops, the 
peaceful cattle, the rural employments, are all entertaining 
novelties to the town-bred visitor, and suggestive of pleasant 
instruction to every thoughtful mind. 

I shall never forget my first experience of mountain travel- 
ling. From the days of my youth, this had been an object ot 
desire ; but ill health, busy employment, and anxious cares, had 
almost banished the hope of such @ pleasure. When in the 
calmness of mature life, cireumstancé’ placed me among friends, 
in whose company my long-cherished wishes were realized, a 
few weeks’ sojourn amidst the romantic scenery of a mountain 
district left indelible impressions upon my mind, and opened 
up lessons, not only of the exquisite works of Nature, but of 
the character and attributes of Nature's God, which had hitherto 
been unnoticed; so wondrously is the revelation of divine 
truth in the Scriptures adapted to every changing scene. 

One sultry afternoon we climbed a weary height, in pursuit 
of the cool breezes which seemed to have deserted the sheltered 
valley ; and, moreover, bent upon attaining the highest possible 
pinnacle in our horizon. For a while we mounted gaily, ever 
and anon charmed by the blooming of some mountain floweret, 
or refreshed by the tinkling rill which watered the shepherd's 
flock, and now and then appalled by the sudden glimpse of 
some yawning precipice, which warned against straying from 
the beaten pathway. At length we inhaled the bracing air of 
higher regions, and, in its cheering exhilaration, sat down to 
enjoy and learn. Clouds now tempered the sun’s glare, and 
cast a gloom over the visible landscape, while a stillness which 
might be felt reigned around, brqken only occasionally by the 
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lowing of distant cattle, or the barking of a stay-at-home dog, 
left in charge of some snug homestead, hidden from view, 
Suddenly a bell rung; so clear, so distinct, it seemed close 
at hand, but no house to which it could belong appeared in 
sight ; yet a door sounded, and voices were heard as if in joy- 
ous greeting. Just then agleam of sunshine burst from among 
the clouds, and revealed what bad previously been invisible, — 
a lovely cottage-farm, all wreathed in roses and honeysuckles, 
with green lawn and gay flower-beds, while ricks of fragrant 
hay, and stacks of golden corn, evinced plenty and prosperity. 
Sleek cows and plump poultry were round the dairymaid, and 
children of the household were welcoming, apparently, their 
father and mother, whose ringing of the house-bell had attracted 
our attention. 

How in a moment did the sunbeam display all this scene of 
gladness, as “the light of God’s countenance,” shining upon 
men’s path, awakens a perception of all that is cheering and 
appropriate to the lot appointed for us. Oftentimes, the 
means of happiness, the sources of enjoyment, are at our feet, 
beneath our eye, yet the clouds of discontent, or ambition, or 4 
thousand other mists from the Evil One, veil them from our 
observation, and we go on in mournful gloom, murmuring, 
“Who will show us any good ?”’ instead of praying, “ Lord, lift 
thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.”’ 

This remarkable and expressive phrase is frequent in the 
Psalms of David. It was a portion of the blessing appointed 
for the high priest’s utterance, at the close of public worship in 
the wilderness, and is even now solemnly repeated by the Chief 
Rabbi among the Jews in the synagogue on certain stated 
occasions. Possibly, it had reference to the shining glory con- 
stituting the Shekinah, or visible symbol of Jehovah’s presence 
on the mercy seat, and would be strikingly obvious, as pene- 
trating the cloud which usually rested on the tabernacle, and 
filled the Holy of Holies. This supposition is strengthened by 
the absence of the metaphor in the later prophets, who wrote 
during the exile and captivity in Babylon, where no visible token 
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of God's presence abode, and when the venerated temple lay 
in desecrated ruins. | 

How the little birds warbled, aid the sheep basked in the 
glowing sunshine after the season of cloud; so the Christian is 
“made glad,” and “ rejoices in the yght’’—“ the help of God's 
countenance,” in tuneful praises, ‘as well as in that gushing 
adoration which wells up from the*heart, unable to express its 
glorious experience in human language! Itis happiness enough 
to be the conscious recipient of God’s benefits—the object of 
His ceaseless and comprehensive care! Like the humble 
daisy, which folds its petals under every eclipse, the believer's 
heart is sad when God hideth His face, for “in the light of the 
king’s countenance there is life,”’ Whatever else may be 
adverse, if God be for us, what doth it signify ? 

Fruits and foliage grow fast in clouds and rain, yet the sun- 
shine is needed to mature and ripgn them, and to call forth all 
the delicate bloom which marks their perfection ; so the moral 
character may improve under affitetion, but joy, in God pro- 
duces the happiest, the most attragtive Christian. How easily 
we thread our way through the world’s tangled heath, while 
the light of God’s countenance shines around us! How its 
cheering ray tempers the chill blast of adversity, and reveals 
the snares which beset our path! ,, 

But now we had reached the top of the mountain, and were 
enveloped in the fleecy mass of cloud which so frequently 
crowns its summit; and however glorious and sublime such 
a diadem may appear at a distayce, near at hand it did not 
wear so pleasant an aspect. Thick, damp, and clammy, it 
oppressed our breath, saturated our garments, and effectually 
concealed, not only the precipices at our feet, but the enchant- 


ing prospect we were told lay around us. 


“ Anon the clouds dispersed, 
The wintry wild winds ceased,” 


and we saw, indeed, no fabled scene, but a splendid expanse 


of sea and land, all bathed in golden sunshine, bedecked with a 


~ 
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light suggestive of that heavenly radiance with which “the 
Better Land” is described to us in revelation. Other parties 
from time to time joined us, and we welcomed each new comer 
with all the satisfaction of sojourners at home, and mutually 
recounted the adventures of ascent, as, doubtless, te pilgrims 
safely reaching heaven, often do. One young lady, of interest- 
ing aspect, was taking her last farewell of Nature's loveliness. 
She was rapidly losing her sight from an incurable though 
painless disease in the eyes, and was diligently filling her 
memory with all the pleasant sights she could to beguile the 
anticipated life-time of darkness, for she was only just of age. 
A mournful sympathy was manifested, and all were eager to 
smooth the rugged path for one so afflicted—to lend a guiding 
hand to doubtful footsteps. She had never seen a star, and 
could not imagine the brilliant beauty of the night heavens; 
while even in noon-day, her vision was imperfect in its nature, 
and very limited in extent. Ah, and how much do the spint- 
ually blind miss of spiritual joys!—they perceive not the per- 
fection of truth, the blessedness of devotion to God, the peace 
of pardoned guilt, the value of sanctification, the privilege of 
eternal life; neither are they aware of the fearful consequences 
of neglecting the salvation offered to sinful man. Moreover, 
as the sunbeam floats in through a window, a long stream of 
dust is observable which is otherwise unseen; so, when our 
secret sins are set in the light of God’s countenance, how hei- 
nous will then appear those insignificant defects, those small 
peccadilloes, of which we are scarcely conscious, and which we 
seldom think it worth while to confess either to God or man! 
Yet, if we do not confess our sins, we can scarcely hope for 
their pardon; but if we confess our sins, there is an Advocate 
with the Father—the Lord Jesus Christ is the propitiation for 
us, and not for us only, but also for the whole world. 

There were tents on the top of the mountain for sheltering 
from the sudden storms which often assailed so high a spot, 
and here some of the guides had established a humble sort of 
refectory, and could even offer beds to adventurous travellers 
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who wished to’ behold sunset and,sunrise in so unwonted a 
situation. These men were intellgent observers of natural 
phenomena, and kept a book also,; in which they requested 
visitors to write. Some signatures of distinguished mortals 
shone in dignified simplicity among a host of unknown indi- 
viduals, who strove to render thenfselves conspicuous by ap- 
pending some doggerel rhyme or foolish sentiment to their 
insignificant names. Others were pointed out as the latest 
handwriting of those who had gazéd for the last time on the 
broad landscape, and then gone down to die! The victims 
either of culpable negligence or foolhardy rashness, they had 
refused the guidance of experience, forsaken the safe path, and 
rushed blindly on to their own destruction. Pity that in things 
eternal, also. men should still often close the ear to Wisdom’s 
voice, and reject the only clear Light that came into the world, 
the only Saviour of sinners, the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

But night came on apace; and much as we had enjoyed our 
sunshine on the mountain, it was needful to descend again to 
the ordinary level, and pursue our onward path; even to en- 
counter the clouds gathering below, just as the disciples had to 
leave the glories of the Mount of Transfiguration, and attend 
ther Master through the cares and troubles which thronged 
His earthly course. We cannot always enjoy privileges, though 


the sweet memories of fleeting pleasures may animate and ; 


refresh the spirit that chafes under the world’s contempt or 
neglect. Years have passed away, and I am now grey- headed, 
vet the recollection of the sunshine on the mountain farm 
often still animates me to seek the light of God’s countenance, 
both for consolation, reproof, and admonition. 


E. W. P. 


Make thy recreation servant to thy business, lest thou become a slave 
to thy recreation. When thou goest up into the mountain, leave thy 
SceTVant in the valley ; when thou coest to the city, leave him in the 


suburbs; and remember, the servant must not be greater than his master. 
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ENIGMA. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Over a boundless meadow move 
Thousands of sheep with silver fleece. 
As in old times man saw them rove, 


They shall be seen till time doth cease. 


Age cannot cause them to decay : 
Their owner aye renews their youth. 

A shepherd leads them on their way, 
And keeps his post with constant truth. 


With silver horn that’s ever bright, 

He calls them forth through gates of gold, 
Nor fails to tell them o’er each night, 

Nor loses one from field or fold. 


A trusty Dog holds faithful watch ; ' 
A stalwart Ram, too, heads the flock. 
Reader, if thou my meaning catch, 


My riddle in a Rhyme unlock. 
Max. 


NAPLES. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON, 


Tue approach to Naples by water impresses the visitor with 

the grandeur and beauty of that city. The bay is magnificept, 

4 dotted with islands here and there, and surrounded by shores 
remarkable for their luxuriant fertility. Naples, extending ™ 
a long and gentle curve from Posilippo to Portici, charms the 
eye with its graceful variety of town and country, as if art and 
nature were contesting in a loving rivalry which could com 
tribute the most to make the city and its environs the loveliest 
spot in Europe. A Mole, formed something like the letter L, 
stretches out into the bay, and offers a convenient harbour for 


vessels of small draught. A lighthouse sends its friendly beams 
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over the waters when the sun goes down, and seems to proffer 
invitation. In the rear of the city are numerous declivities, 
clothed with vineyards and gardens, and farms and villas ; be- 
hind these are woody mountains and old monastic houses, and 
villages that nestle among the brotherhood of pine-trees ; and 
in the rear of all these, its graceful outline clearly defined 
against the azure sky, is Vesuvius, with a distant view of some 
of the boldest summits of the Apennine chain. | 
The interfor of Naples is nothing like so beautiful as the 
visitor might be led to anticipate from outward aspect. Many 
ot the streets are narrow, dark,‘and dismal; the houses are so 
high that the strip of brilliant blue sky can scarcely send its 
hght to the bottom, where hungry ill-fed children are gesticu- 
lating in the mud, and grown-up people, dirty and ill-clad, but 


with traces of masculine vigourjand feminine grace, which rags 


and wretchedness cannot entirely obliterate, are lounging lazily 
everywhere. The poorer quartérs of any city in the world bear 
a striking resemblance, and the same sort of squalor to be found 
in London is seen in Naples. Phere used to be a saying Im 
that city that feste, farine, and ferche (shows, food, and gibbets) 
were all that were required to? keep the lower classes quiet ; 
but to look at these groups—nd they meet your eye every- 
where in Naples—it seems as if'they enjoyed very little farime. 
Naples has its wealthy as well as its poorer quarters, though, 
for that matter, nobody is very wealthy in Italy. However, 
there are some fine squares, ¢ome noble villas, some goodly 
palaces, and numerous churches.’ There is the noble promenade of 


‘the Chiaja, which extends from Castello dell’ Oro to the hill of 


Posilippo and Virgil’s tomb. It is ornamented with some good 
statuary, some noble plantations, and elegant fountains, and is 
the favourite resort of society. The Mole is also a public pro- 
menade, and in holiday time (about half the year in Naples) 
affords a fair epitome of the town. Every house in Naples isa 
palazzo, but certainly not a palace, which an uninformed person 
might be led to suppose. Most of these houses have a court- 
yard, and all round it are little shops—oilmen, sausage makers, 
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maccaroni dealers, booksellers (very few of these), milliners, 
tailors, shoemakers, each having his own little stall in the 
palazzo, the upper rooms of which are let out to as miscel- 


‘ laneous a multitude of lodgers as could by any possibility be 


brought together under one roof. 

But Neapolitans are not much enamoured of roofs—they 
like the open air; and the traders come out into the streets to 
sell, and the buyers to make their purchases, and the manu- 
facturers to conduct their labours, and the loungers to look on, 
and the mountebanks to amuse ev erybody, and the priests and 
the soldiers to overlook the motley crowd and check one 
another. Suppose yourself in a Neapolitan street, or on the 
Mole, if it be holiday time, which it is almost sure to be; be 
good enough to look around: what do you see? Crowds of 
people everywhere, going this way in a tolerably steady line— 
going that way in a tolerably steady line again; but for the 
most part mingled in a fluctuating current, which obeys no 
law, but flows all sorts of ways at once, and whirls you about 
in an ever-varying eddy. There sits a tailor, stitching at a 
coat, with shears and thread, paper and needle, and paper 
patterns all round him, in the little stone niche wherein he has 
perched himself this sunny day; and here a busy carpenter 
—not busy with his work, but ‘industriously idle in a gossip 
with his friend who deals in ice water, and who at intervals 
utters the peculiar cry of the tribe. There are some gripsy- 
looking fellows lounging on the ground—they are Lazzaroni, 
famous all the world over, as peculiar to Naples, a gay, dirty, 
ignorant multitude, content with hard fare and little work; 
thrice happy with a fill of macearoni, but sometimes given to 
fierce quarrels and to stabbing in open daylight. Here are 
more of them listening to a mountebank friar, who 1s com- 
mending his sacred amulets—certain to cure all sickness, 
relieve distress, preserve from danger, keep off ill luck, render 
their purchasers successful in the lottery, and acceptable in the 
sight of Heaven! Bravissimo! who would not try the amulet f 
Well, ‘tis unfortunate for the priest, that just as one or two 
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fellows in the crowd are hunting up their last grain from out 
their greasy pockets, Punch himself comes by—Punch, the 
glory of Naples, an ancient institution of the state. Punch’s 
shows are to be seen in London—Punch shrieking to the musie 
of drum and pandean pipe; but oh, how unlike the Punch of 
Naples! There Punch is a living mah, whose repartees are 
sparkling with wit and humour, and whose grotesque drollery 
wins him money and applause. He tells queer stories ; tickles 
the risibility of his audience ; charges full tilt at some foible of 
fashion; or elaborates a bit of town gossip: he is full of fun, 
and brings a crowd about him, directly. What use for the 
friar to commend his sacred amulets ? Who cares for the quack 
doctor’s nostrums ? who minds the little fellow yonder, in a cap 
of scarlet and gold lace, and begging the crowds to look at a 
raree-show ? Nobody; the people flock round Punch, laughing 
in high good humour at his merry pranks. Then look around 
on the beggars. Beggars are, unfortunately, common enough 
everywhere, but the beggars of ;Naples are uncommon; they 
vociferate, they howl, they implare charity in the name of all 
the saints; the ‘y gesticulate, the} hobble towards you and beg 
with a defiant air. They grimage, and laugh, and chatter, and 
rap their chins, and perform all sorts of strange antics, that 
would fill our mendicity officers with surprise ; for they are 
bold, brazen-faced beggars, whose supplications are closely 


akin to demands. 


There are some well-to-do people about, but not many. 
Those who are out make a wondrous show of their magni- 
heence. Nearly all the people in “society ”’ are titled; some 
there are with high-sounding names, who have scarcely a coin 
Droll stories are told of the sacrifices a man 


in their purses. 
No woman of rank thinks 


will make to keep up his dignity. 
of to ehurech without ib lacquey in state livery, to carry 


her prayer- hook. Tiusbands sometimes «disguise themselves, 


and pe rform this duty, acting as footmen to their own wives, 


choosing to gratify vanity at the expense ¢ of pride. 
While we are looking about us, laughing at Punch, laughing, 
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perhaps, a little at some fantastic display of gentility in some 
bg aristocratic members of the erowd. our attention ‘is drawn 
to a company of men clothed m gowns of faded black, and 


wearing hideous-looking masks. Who are these? These are 


i members of a brotherhood who devote themselves to the decent 

| burial of the dead. There is @ momentary pause in the ex- 
i citement; it is only for a moment: the buriers of the dead 
; have turned the corner. Puneh hurls a joke at the crowd, and 


the tun begins atresh. 

A little further on our way we notice a man with a table 
before him, and writing materials spread upon it. A girl— 
probably a mantua maker—is m earnest conversation with 
him. When he has listened to her statement—gravely as a 


prest hearing a confession—he takes a sheet ef paper, and 


begins to write. W hen he has filled the sheet. he rends if over 


lt is a love letter—not a stupidly-w ritten letter, but clear. 


modest, and tervent. ‘The mirl is evidently delighted She 


makes a mark upon the paper, pays a small fee, and takes the 


letter with her. This man isa public letter-writer; a ver 


common and luerative trade in Naple 


Walking about the streets, we notice a great number of 


lottery othces. This sort of rambling (for 1 is nothing better) 
is patronised by the Crovernment, and eXETCISes Very injurious 
4 etlect Upon the people. very bod speculates, as the tickets 
nang are so subdivided that shares may be purchased for twopence, 
*! or even so low as a tarthing They are drawn every Saturday 
34 One hundred numbers are put into a box: five: of these are 
drawn: these are prizes, and the owners of the corresponding 
| tickets win SUMS hore or less CATCDSIVE. The speculators il 
“¥i the lottery are remarkably superstitious. Any little accident, 
any singular dream. any Omen, 1s sclected is lucky 
; All imaginable accidents and cireumstances are chronicled in a 
ff book ealled the Universal Lottery Diviner. Every lottery ofhee 
; i keeps a copy, and it 1s gravely handed over the counter for the 
+ ' speculators to consult. The prizes are drawn in public by a 
ty boy, and a priest attends with a pot of holy water and a big 
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brush, to sprinkle and bless botk boy and box on the solemn 
occasion, 

This allusion to the priests leads us to notice the fact. that 
the eeclesiastics form il very larve. buat reputable 
class of the population, No real respect Is entertamed for 
them: the intelligent despise them, and the jenorant only 
regard them with superstitious fear, Theres are in the city no 
less than two hundred churches, remarkable, chi fly for ther 
S120. The cathedral is famous (or mtamous) as being the scene of 
miracles three times a vear; for there the blood of St. Gennaro, 
the tutelary saint of Naples, carefully preserved im a crystal 
vase, “ diguifies,” to the great honour and glory of the city! 

In addition to its churches, Naples contams several cha- 
ritable institutions, but thes are all badly managed, quite 


inadequate to cope with the sickness and poverty of the people 
In one vear 2319 ehildren: were admitted to the boundling 


Hospital; out of this number L696 died within twelve months 
The University of Naples cohtains a large concourse off 


students and a considerable number of pr fessors Within 


these classic walls a very dense ignorance prevails as to every- 


thing that is good and true. There ts no country in burope 
where education is at so low an ebb as it isin Naples. Gross 


preyudice and dumb stupidity are the only hetwe i 


the literate and illiterate classes. \ strat Is 


tamed over the press, and foreign books, if adunitted, ure 
chargeable with heavy duty: 

The PON al palaces and mansions of the rie Dalit are There 
commodious than converent. and Are more remarkable lor 


excess of ornament than for arehitectural beauty. * A few of 


vst works of the great 


Nat 


them. however, contain some of the | 
masters: and we know, D the exan ple of ou 
Grallery, that people will flock to ugher places Lian the palaces 
of Napl s to feast their eves on pictures 


One thing that is constantly. present to the eyes of the 


visitor to Naples is that strange voleanic matter known as 


lava: streets are paved with it ; the suburban roads are covered 
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with it; the houses are partially built of it; it has helped to 
form churches, theatres, hospitals, and monasteries ; it runs 
out into the sea as a pier and jetty, and it 1s worked up into 
chimney ornaments, chess men, and snuff-boxes. 

The lava and the huge mountain overlooking Naples cannot 
fail to impress the visitor with some sense of awe. The resi- 
dents are accustomed to these things, and are unmindful of 
them; but the memory of frightful eruptions which have 
buried whole cities from the light of day, which have scattered 
death and desolation for miles around, cannot fail to recur to 
the thoughtful mind. 

Eighteen centuries ago there were cities, better, brighter, 
more gay and cheerful than Naples is to-day, and from the 
summit of yonder mountain a fiery palm-tree shot up into the 
ur, floods of lava rolled down the mountain’s side, clouds of 
scorie made the air dark and deadly, and falling in one con 
stant, ceaseless, remorseless shower, buried those cities, and 
left Pompeii and Herculaneum as two filled-up graves. We 
may go and look at them now that thev have been re-opened; 
we may wander through their streets, visit their homes, left 
just as they were when their old owners died or fled; we may 
enter their temples and theatres, murmuring as we go, “ The 
city of the dead—the city of the dead;’’ we may look up at the 
mountain, the dread destroyer, sending his dark cloud of smoke 
into the clear air; we may ascend the vine-clad sides of that 
mountain, reach its summit, look down its crater into the 
boiling depths below—and we cannot fail to return more 
thoughtful than when we set out. But familiarity breeds 


indifference, if nothing worse, and the buried cities and the 


burning mountain do not seem to impress the Neapolitans to 
any extent at all. Nothing, perhaps, exhibited their indif- 
ference stronger than their continuing their fétes and letting 
off fireworks last year while the mountain was in eruption. 
They are a gay thoughtless people, held in subjection by pnests 
and soldiers, but seeming to wear their yoke with a light heart 
and easy grace, which, under the circumstances, is singular; 
but as there is fire below the fair vineyards which clothe the 
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sides of Vesuvius, so there are passion and energy below the 
smiling exterior—passion and energy which one day may sud- 
denly burst into eruption. 
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VOX STELLARUM. 


Day had passed : no deed of good 
Had been done to raise my mood ; 
No high thought to God directed. 

* Nor rood nor ill” my heart dejected. 
Dreaming of a God. forsaking,! 
Filled with fears of my own making, 
At home the loved ones’ happiness 
Failed to soothe my soul’s distress. 
Night it was, and throuch a glade 
Dismal by dark branches made, 
Forth I wandered, sad and slow, 
Heart dejected, eyes bent low: 

A day had passed of nothingness. 


All around so dark; the gloom 

Made as though ’twere Nature's tomb. 
Breathless hung the air; each leaf 
Seeméd still in silent grief, 

O’er my path no ray of light 

Beaming through despondence-night. 


And on I wandered, gazing on the ground ; 
And wandered on, nor looking up nor round. 


Gloom was within—’twas therefore gloom without : 


But now a little light doth shine my path about. 
Upward I look, and through the parting drear 
A single star doth to my sight appear. 

“A star still shines on me!” Oh cheerful thought! 
A star, a single star, its ray by me unsought. 
God lets me live, and one star oif me shine 

Dear Bethlehem star! then merey still is mine ! 
Doth only one star shine? I loak again ; 

The thicket now is passed, and |p, a main 
Broader than many oceans spangled o'er — 

With an eternity of stars! No more 

Will I then speak of being by God forsaken, 
Since God sends rays of infinite love t’ awaken 
A sense that He still lives to pardon sin, 

And still doth yearn the heart of man to win. 
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God of love, thou great Creator, 

Be thy light my doubt’s abater ! 

Stars shine ; Christ lives,—wilt pardon me! 
Then, be my heart’s desires to Thee : 
Teach me thy way; give me thy power 

To know Thee, love Thee. Let the hour 
Of life on earth alone be given 

‘To learn, and love for life in heaven! 


PueEJos. 
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REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


One of the marked and pleasing characteristics of the present age of 
progress is an increased iaterest in the well-being of those to whom 
Providence has assigned a lowly place in the world’s great family—not 
alone of the well-disposed and self-respecting, who will readily avail 
themselves of the means afforded for their improvement, but of those 
who, crushed by neglect, privation, and suffering, and too often, alas! 
degraded by crime, will, in their waywardness and ignorance, reject the 
friendly hand stretched forth to save them from destruction. The claims 
of these outcasts, the pariahs of a civilised land, urged with zeal and 
eloquence by the Christian philanthropist, are, at length, more fully 
recognised. ‘lo the unwearied and enlightened exertions of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Mr. M. D. Hill, the learned Recorder of Birmingham, and 
a few others, men of like mind, we owe, under Providence, the adoption 
of many salutary measures for the amelioration of the condition of the 
criminal, and, what is far more important, for the prevention of erime. 
Of these measures the institution of Reformatories and Industrial Schools 
may, perhaps, be regarded as the most deserving of attention. 

It is scarcely necessary to premise that Reformatories are designed for 
the reception of juvenile cffenders who, cut off from communication with 
their older and more hardened associates in guilt, are subjected to 4 
course of discipline calculated to effect a reformation in. their reneral 
character and habits: of this discipline the engagement in industrial 
occupations necessarily forms a part; but Industrial Schools, properly 8° 
called, are asylums for the young of both sexes—the homeless and friend- 
less, who, though trained, perhaps, in habits of vice, have not been con 
victed of any special crime. 

Mr. M. D. Hill, in his “Progress of Crime.’ than which a more 
valuable work on our criminal jurisprudeice could scarcely be found, 
gives a most interesting account of the working of the Reformatory 
system upon the Continent, where it has been long in operation, and also 
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in our own country. But as works of this, class are not usually accessible 
to the young, it is hoped that a few particulars connected with the im. 
portant subject upon which they treat nay not be unacceptable to our 
readers. The details thus given can make no claim to originality : thes 


are drawn from various sources, and are riven in the simple hope of 


exciting In the hearts of the young a warmer sympathy with the wants 
and sufferings of those whose early years are less favoured and happy 
than their own, and inducing a more active, intelligent co-operation in 
any benevolent measures proposed for their relief. 

The first Reformatory was established in France, about twenty years 
azo. Its founder was M. Demetz, Judge Advocate of Paris, a man 
eminent alike for professional ability and a warm, expansive benevolence 
Keeling strongly the defective state of the then existing eriminal law, as 
regarde d the treatme nt of juve ‘nile ofle nders, he submitted to the Govern 
ment a plan of reform, involving the separation of the younger prisoners 
from their elder companions, This plan receiving the sanction of the 
legislature, M. Demetz relin juished his judicial appointment, a position 
of considerable honour and emolument, arfd commenced the labour of love 
to which ‘his life has since been devoted. Associated with him in the 
noble work were M. de Courteilles and the Count Gasparin, a wealthy 
nobleman, men whose zeal and. self-d vetion contributed matertall: 
the formation and subsequent success ofgthe proye ted institution. The 
village of Mettray, in the south of France, was chosen by M. Demetz as 


an eligible locality for the “‘colony”’ (for im this, as in all other arrange 
ments, the name and associations of a prison were entirely ignored lt 

consisted at first of nme youths, select from one of th pollan 


prisons. At the close of the first year, the directors. M. Demetz and 
M. de Courteilles, were enabled, by Bera! public contributions and 


Government grants, to provide accommodation for nearly two hundred 


“colons.” and since then the number has been, through the muniticent 
benefactions of Count Gasparin and Count d'Ourches, con iderably um 
creased. The Directors have had reasoifto congratulate themselves upon 
the lection of it loc all ity favourable 10 the extension of their original 
design, Mettr: ay being an extensive, thinly-populated agnicultur: il district 

The colony consists of separate houses or famulie s,s car | unde r the 
superintendence of a chief or officer, trained for the charge. He is assisted 
in his duties by an “ Eider brother,” ¢ lected b a the colons from their own 
body, subje to app rovi al of the Direc etors The disc rim 


in the election of the a Kider brothers, and the influence 
v of char wter 1s appreciated by the com 


nation ¢ vinced 


by 


them, show how fully superiorit; 
munity al large. The education riven to thy IS i}) Lo t hye ir 
future prospects in life. A emall portion h dav } pa d in the 


school. room, the remainder in th field or the worksh Dp \ few young 


en, posse ssing abilities above me diocrity, are tra! as schoolmasters or 


clerks. The labours of the inmates have, for sever: ~ years, rendered the 
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institution almost self-supporting, a fact that will commend itself to the 
favour of at least one class of political economists; but the claims of the 
system to general consideration rest upon higher ground, inasmuch as it 
enables the labourers to make some provision for the future. The proceeds 
of their skill and industry are, to a certain extent, appropriated to defray 
the expense of their maintenance; beyond this they go to form a fund 
enabling the young men to engage in some respectable oecupation, when 
the term of their probation shall have expired. In some institutions, 
and, we believe, but are not quite certain, that such is the case at Mettray, 
forfeits for any act of delinquency are taken from this fund. 

Mettray presents, as a penal settlement, one striking feature, the entire 
absence of physical restraint ; although the colons are under constant and 
viguant surved/ance, and subject to a rigid discipline, moral influence is 
the only agency employed to insure obedience to laws that, all are led to 
feel, tend to their own welfare. This feature is, we believe, peculiar to 
Mettray ; it could scarcely exist in institutions in the vicinity of large 
towns, the temptations to escape being im such situations much greater, 
At Mettray, attempts at escape have been rarely known, although they 
would be by no means difficult of execution. 

Honorary rewards are liberally dispensed to the deserving, and penalties 
for any act of insubordination or moral delinquency as rigidly enforced ; 
rewards and penalties being alike frequently awarded by a jury of colons. 

Twenty years ago, the reformatory plans of M. Demetz and his friends 
were ridiculed as visionary and utopian; experience has proved them 
sound and practical. ‘The reports of Mr. M. D. Hill, the result of careful 
personal investigation, aided by information kindly afforded by the local 
authorities, are perfectly satisfactory, with regard to the state and prospects 
of Mettray at the present time, and these accounts are fully confirmed 
by accredited statistical reports. Visitors bear pleasing testimony to the 
appearance of order, activ ity, and intelligence pers ading the colony ; and 
many touching incidents are related, illustrative of the high sense of 
honour existing amongst the colons, of the kindly tone of feeling 
evinced towards each other, and of affectionate respect towards their 
benefactors and rulers: so high is the reputation they have established 
for themselves in the vicinity of Mettray, that their services are eagerly 
sought by the farmers and artizans of the district. Many young men now 
holding a respectable position in society, and happy in their social and 
domestic relations, recall with grateful emotion the years spent at Mettray, 
and cherish, in reverence and, affection, the names of Demetz and De 
Courteilles. Even in distant regions the name of Mettray brings with It 
no reproach. Amongst the gallant Zouaves who, during the Crimean 
campaign, won for themselves a glorious name, were three old colons, 


| noted for their bravery and exemplary conduct. One of these, who had 


attained to the rank of sergeant, was ealled by his comrades, in terns of 
alleclionale familiarity, Litth Mettpay,”’ 
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Mettray possesses some features peculiar to itself, and the prestige of a 
model institution attaches to its name ; but the principles upon which it is 
basedadmit, in all essential points, of general application. Human nature 
is the same in all ages and in all elimes, and the same means may be 
rendered available in raising the fallen, reclaiming the wanderer, and 
turning the sinner from the error of his ways. In dealing with these, it 
should be remembered that in the most depraved nature one redeeming 
trait may still be found; inthe heart most cold and callous, one chord 
may yet linger, responsive to the touchof love and sympathy. 

The duties and responsibilities devolyng upon those to whom the charge 
under consideration 1s committed. are most sacred and sol nin, al manding, 
in their faithful and efficient discharge, a combmation of rare qualities 
wisdom to frame, and firmness and temper to administer, the lows indis. 
pensable to the well-bemg of the community; an intuitive perception of 
character, and tact to render available to the important work, the peculiar 
iliosvnerasies developed by a new mode of life and tramme; an earnest 
love for the guilty one, and a ready sympathy with-all his awakened con 
viction and undefined aspiration after a better and happier life; “ patience 
to work and to wait,” and faith to belheve, even when disappointment may 
attend their best conceived and best sustamed exertions ind their faith 
will often be thus tried), that all will be well and wisely ordered. The 
cold calenlating political economist, and the sentimentalist in search of 
the romantic and interesting, will alike fail im the great work. The 
Christian philanthropist, Impressed with the de p and solemn conviction, 
that each one of the neglected and degraded outcasts committed to hus 
care has a soul to be lost or saved. a soul for which Christ died, will, in 
the hame and for the cake of that pers vere even the end. 
content to leave results with Ham. 

The nature and amount of religious influence brought to bear upon the 
work of reformation, mist, of course, vary with the relimious cres ds and 
institutions of different countries, a) d also with the madividual character 
of those to whom the solemn trust- is comn itted. We al rain from 
further remark upon this subject wigh reference to those whose ereed 
differs from our own, remembering for our own guidance that from those 


Lo whom much has been rite Will be puired, wid that a pure 


and enlightened faith brings with it Increased responsibuities as weil as 
increased privileges. 


| adulie and a 
A brief notice of one or two reformatory institutions for idults, and an 


equally brief account of a recent visit to @ juvetiiie school im 
the North of England, will probably form the subjects of a future paper 
; 
D 
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RED LETTER DAYS. 


NOVEMBER. 


1. All Saints.—This festival was instituted in the year 607, 
but was then held on 1st of May. In 835, Gregory LV. trans- 
ferred it to lst of November. It served to commemorate all 
those saints and martyrs to whom no separate day had been 


assigned, and hi; as been retained in the calendar of the Church 
of England. 
The present is the first year in which this day is discon- 


= 


| 
tinued to be observed as a “solemn day.”’— See May 29. 

tI 27. Advent Sunday.—This and the three following Sundays 
i) precede the festival of Christmas, and take their nanie from 
Bs the Latin advenire, “to come into,” or from adventus, “ an 
Et approach.” The period of Advent always includes four Sun- 
Mi days, commencing from the Sunday nearest St. Andrew’s day. 
30. Andrew.— Andrew was the younger brother of Peter, 
F and ‘ead first apostle who came to Christ. It is affirmed that 
ae he was put to death in the year 69, at Patra, in Achaia, by 
yy having been scourged, and then fastened with cords to a cross, 
By: in which position he remained teaching and instructing the 
aty people all the time, until his death, at the end of two days 

i The Seotch honour St. Andrew as principal patron of their 
age country; and, it is said, that a certain abbot brought thither 
ve i from Constantinople, in the year 369, some relics of this 
at apostle, which he deposited in a church built in his honour, 


4 
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PASSING EVENTS. 


: 

La 


where now the city of St. Andrew stands. 
RONOS. 


Tur wonderful “ Great Eastern,” which has for so long-a time engaged the 
attention and anxious care of screntifie and unscientific Parsons, moved off, at 
last, from the Tham: s on the 7th of Ss pte mber. on its way to Portland. Kut, as 
if to show wus all that the best and most successful of man's works are never 
safe from liability to disaster, there was an explosion on board while off 
Hastings, on the 10th, by which some men were killed and several injured. 
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After being repaired, the mighty vessel started from Portland for a trial trip to 
Holyhead, on the 8th of October, which place she reached on the 10th in safety 
Che Prince Consert went on board on the 17th | 
Sap and strange were the news which reached England on the 12th of September, 
of misunderstandings between the Chinese and the | nelish, which led to an 
sneounter on the of June, at the mauth of the Peiho. resulting in the loss 
of 4064 men in killed and wounded VW “Es the Eenelish orthe Chinese author 


lies, OF th. are blam: worthy, will have oO de me ttl bw the powers that be and 


we must all earnestly hope that matters Pill be amicably arranged ; that no fresh 
war will tak: piace; and that our thank tpi eXpectations of the opening of China 
to the Gospel will be in abundance realijed! 

OTHER exciting news came on the 2Is{ of September. On that day, the “ Fox, 
| ship sent out at the expense of Lady Franklin, to make another attempt to 
discover the fate of her husband, and higarave companions in the Aretie Regions 
arrived off the Isle of W rohit. (Captain Mii intock bringing with him two cases of 
relics of the missing adventurers, and pgoof of Sir John Franklin having died on 
the llth of June, 1°47. Thus, after #su pense of twelve years, we know all 
probably that ever will be known. All Jhonour to the heroic lady who, unaided 
by statesmen. has persevered, in the strength of her love. in gaming tidings, 
Melancholy though she must hare anti¢ipated them to be, of her long-lost hus 
band! lhe s are to be partyin lv ifedl at the Unite d Service Mi ties 
in London, and Captain M‘Clintock is about to publish an account of his voyage 

lwo eminent engineers—the most eminent of their time have died: I, RK, 


hrunel Or Line | th ol Sepis mber, and St phenson, on Ith of 


was the designer and the presi line of the “ Great bastern and 
no doubt his anxiety in eonnexion with that gigantic work, added to his formes 
vreat engineering labours. hastened his death Mr. Stephenson was son of the 
late celebrated George Stephenson, and superimtended the construction of most 
of the railwavs in Eneland. His last ereat work was in Canad@® where bye 
designed and’ directed the construction of the immense “ Victoria Bndge” over 


the mver St. Lawrence. not vet completed 


ne death of another eminent man has to be recorded ;: but how different his 

iit ind how different his memory. from those of the two just referred to! Of 
them, we have no record of the state of their sonls« hot of .ohn Ange ll James 
who died at Birmincham on the Ist of October, it can be said most truly, that 
he was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost Young persons eapeciall 
have r isonto bear him in aflectionat: perme mobrance bifty veare of acti ueeful 


ness and eminent pile ty have given him a name which will not die wh Christian 


bneland lasts lle was of great ag: seventy-five Hlix funeral was attended by 
red before 


all classes in very large numbers; such a funeral not being remem) 
in Birmingham 


lwo scientitic societies have been holding their meetings —th British Ams 


Social Science Association,” at Pradford Some of the leading members of the 


former were entertained by the Queen at Holyrood; savranse thus proving that 
they are not indifferent to reyal smiles. 

l, Ci KATRINE, thirty hhiies 
sence of the Queen, on the Mth of Ogtobe 
aqueduct of recebuy erected watel w@rTrks to con’ 
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Majesty touched the tap which admitted the waters of the Loch to the tunnel; so 
Glasgow folk will always think well of their Sovereign whenever they have occa- 
sion to use the “ limpid fluid.” 

Tue Prince of Wales went to Oxford on the 17th of October, and has -en- 
tered as a student at Christ Church College. 


OMNIANA. 


Rememnaance.—What we wish to remember we should attend to, so as to 
understand it perfectly, fixing our attention specially on its most important and 
distinctive features. We should disengage our minds for the moment from other 
tings, that we may attend effectually to that which is before us. No man will 
read with much advantage who cannot empty his mind at pleasure of other sub 
jects, and does not bring to the author he reads an intellect neither troubled with 
care nor agitated with pleasure. If the mind be filled with other matters, how 
can it receive new ideas? It isa good practice to improve the memory, and far 
better than making notes, or transcribing passages af fhe time, to read carefully, 
and after the lapse of some days to write an abstract of what has been read, and 
this will give us the habit of storing up for future use our immediate acquisitions 
in knowledge, Again, memory is assisted by an orderly arrangement of thoughts. 
It is obvious that in recollecting a speech or discourse, ‘hat is most easily recalled 
in which the argument proceeds from one step to another by regular induction. 
So we ought to conduct our studies; otherwise, our knowledge being in confu 
s10n, Our memory will be defective.—Baron Alderson. 

Epucation 1n Cuina.—The study of the Chinese language is the study of a 
life. In the elementary schools it is necessary to learn 700 characters before & 
lad can read the easiest book, and 6,060 or 7,000 characters are necessary to be 
known in order to carry on a diplomatic correspondence with the higher autho 
rities. There are not less than 70,000 characters in the language, and the dic 
tionary consists of 70 volumes folio. Chinamen are almost always good arithme 
ticians. The key to this proficiency is very simple—everything is reckoned by 
the decimal system, which is a simple principle that must greatly facilitate 
education, and greatly benefit the community that adopts it. There are triennial 
examinations held at Canton, and the number of students who generally come 
up is between 8,000 and 10,000. Of these 9,000 only 72 are selected on each 
oceasion, The Examination Hall at Canton contains, I believe, 9,000 apartments, 
into each of which a competitor is locked, with the exam‘nation papers to which 
he is to give answers. I have known many instance. of ‘death preduced by 
over-exertion, The reverence paid to one who has obt ned high literary honours 
exceeds belief. Not long since ,in Ningpo, a youth who lived in a mean street, 
and*carried on an humble stationery business, obtained the highest honours the 

state could bestow; he became the head of the doctorial college of Pekin. Such 
an event had scarcely ever occurred before ; and the result was, that all the nob 
lity and opulent people, everybody who was rich or respectable, visited the 
humble house of this poor man; tributes in every form were brought to his 


parents and to their parents, and the whole district was in a state of ecstatic 
delight.— Sir J. Bowring. 
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COMO AND ITS LAKE. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSOX, 4 


flood of lava and showers of seori@ which buried 
- Pompeii and Herculaneum in the year 79, deprived the world 
of one of its most illustrious men. Pliny the elder lost his 
life in that terrible eruption, and his nephew’s letter to Tacitus 
details the particulars of that melancholy’ event. Pliny the 
elder and Pliny the younger were both born at Como, and 
researches after the Plinian villa have occupied the time and 
talents of many learned men. Seven cities contested for the 
honour of having given birth to Homer, and though the 
rightful claim of Como as birthplace of Pliny is not disputed, 
and there is not therefore the same extent for learned contro- 
versy as in the instance of the grand old Greek, the exact site 
is unknown, and several villas, or remains of villas, are described 
as the original Pliniana. It appears exceedingly probable that 
the Plinies possessed more than one residence on the margin 
of the lake of Como. A careful reading of their compositions 
strengthens this probability. One of their villas was so near 
the water, as to admit of fishing from the bedroom window ; 
the intermitting fountain to which allusjon is made, is five 
miles distant from the lake ; from another passage in the letters 
of Pliny, it seems that the residence was on an elevation, and 
commanded a view of the whole lake; .so that it appears 
several different mansions belonged to the Pliny family in the 
neighbourhood. 
The reader will pardon this Plinian paragraph, on lesrning 
that, apart from the picturesque character of the lake, Como 
has little to Doast of except the Plinies, elder and younger. 
Of these illustrious men it makes the most, in front of the 
cathedral ‘is a statue of Pliny the younger, with a bas-relief 
alluding to his writings; an inseription to his honour appears 
on either side of the entrance. The fountain supposed to be 
described by Pliny, is in a small court bebind one of the villas, 
said to have belonged to him, and on the wails of tho chief 
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apartment his account of the phenomenon emblazoned in 
large characters. But the naturalists are not yet agreed as 
to whether this is in reality the fountain which Pliny has de- 
scribed. Some of the Italian antiquarians assert it is referable 
to the Fiume di Latte, so called from the milky colour of its 
water, and constituting one of the chief wonders of the Lake. 
They have produced some remains of Roman pavement, as 
evidence of Pliny’s residence having been in the immediate 
proximity of the place where this remarkable phenomenon 
takes place; but, unfortunately for their theory, there ‘is very 
little connexion between that phenomenon and Pliny’s de- 
scription. The accounts given by the two Plinies of the same 
fountain do not exactly agree; both notice the intermitting 
spring, but the elder represents its rise and fall as ingreasing 
and decreasing every hour, the younger asserts that these 
changes took place only three times a-day; both had full 
opportunity at different times of noticing its ebb and flow. 
Well, what shall we say under these circumstances ? 


“Who shall decide when Plinies disagree ?” 


Observe, however, that the intermittent fountain is one 
thing, and the Fiume di Latte another. The former has an 
ebb and flow, changing several times in each day; the latter 
is also an intermittent stream only during the winter, and its 
waters present a milky appearance, arising, in all probability, 
from their passage through some limestone or calcareous form- 
ation. It is the grand feature of the Lake: fed by some 
distant glaciers, it reaches its utmost height, and sweeping 
onwards, with irresistible power falls with a voice off thunder 
down a declivity of a thousand feet. 

The precipitous mountains which surround the lake of Como 
present, in most parts, a singularly wild aspect. Tliey rise 
up toa great height, and their summits are bleached by the 
burning sun of Italy. The lower parts of the mountains are, 
however, clothed with verdure, and villages and chapels and 
villas and convents look as if they were so many birds’ nests 
amidst the thick foliage around them. We must certainly 
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make an excursion on the Lake: its greatest length is five-and- 
forty miles, and its utmost width but four. ¢ The voyage will be 
delightful, but a little dangerous ; the steam-boat will carry 
us as far as Gravedona; but we can take.a boat at Riva, and 
complete the journey. The outline of the Lake is exceedingly 
irregular, and it is divided by the triangular district which 
has Bellagio for its apex into what may be described as three 
distinct Jakes, though with only one oiitlet: one of these 
stretches, in a south-westerly direction, from Bellagio to 
Como; another, to Riva, on the north ; gnd the third, south- 
east, to Lecco and the outlet of the Adda. This outlet is 
nearly opposite Gravedona, at the head of the lake of Como: 
from this point its waters spread to Bellagio in a somewhat 
winding course. | 

With our white sails spread to the favouring breeze, our 
romantic-looking mariners busy—or just as idly busy as an 
Italian ever permits himself to be—we begin our cruise. The 
water is a little rough, and there is # good deal of wind 
blowing; but the sun is shining brightly on the Lake, and 
tinges the mimic waves with all the colours of the rainbow. 
How grand the old mountains look, lifting their bare summits 
into the deep blue sky! how impressive is the whole scene 
from the water’s edge, to which the luxuriant foliage descends, 
to the white crags and cliffs of every imaginable form! At 
Bellagio the view is very beautiful: the waters, like a broad 
sheet of burnished gold, stretch far away ‘to where a coast line 
of rock and forest meets the gaze ; on the other side are lofty 
hills, where peaks and spires and splintered crags are glowing 
with the sunshine, and so white that the eye is dazzled as it 
rests upon them. Before us, also winding away to the foot of 
the Alps and the terrific pass of Splugen, are the Upper Waters 
of the Lake. Here there are many trading boats, their gaily- 
painted and patched canvas adding a very agreeable feature to 
the picture. Villages also are to be seen nestling among the 


trees, and here and there the gable of’ some monastic house . 


peeps out from a brotherhood of trees by which these dwellings 
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are surrounded, and broad masses of shadow from the hoary 
mountains fall with a fine effect upon the sunlit waters, | 

Sometimes a communicative sailor tells us the waters here- 
abouts are very dangerous, for the storm-winds from the hills 
beat down upon the Lake and lash its placid surface into fury ; 
many a boat has gone down in these squalls, and many a good 
fellow has lost his life. Storms such as that which our friend 
describes are common to such lakes, and, as he tells us of being 
exposed for a whole night to a squall which threatened every 
moment to destroy his boat, we think of fishermen in a boat 
exposed to similar danger on a lake of Palestine in the old 
time, and how the water and winds were hushed at the voice 
of Him who said, “ Peace, be still!” 

Sailing over the Lake we observe considerable variety in the 
landscape scenery. Here it is all bare and bleak: barren 
mounds of earth, splintered fragments of rock, huge masses of 
stone, as if they had been piled by a giant’s hand; there 
glimpses of fair Italian pictures, the vine, the olive, the cedar, 
the lemon, making a flowery wilderness. Here are thick forests, 
where ancient trees are grouped in beautiful confusion ; there 
some graceful villa, or secluded convent, or primitive village; 
the panorama always presenting some novel and attractive 
feature. 

But we must hasten to Como, which is a very favourite 
resort of Italian tourists, and demands a visit. It is de 
fended, or was m earlier times, and the defences are kept up 
by double walls, flanked with massive towers, and pierced by 
four gates. It has fortified barriers, manned by soldiers, 
police, and custom-house officers; it shuts up its gates early, 
and watches with a jealous eye all visitors and residents. ~The 
city presents its most favourable aspect to the Lake, and some 
of its suburbs are really charming, but having passed the grit 
gates, and once within the town, there is very little either to 
gratify curiosity, or minister to comfort. From time imme- 
morial the natives of Como, especially artizans, have shown 4 
strong inclination to run away from their birthplace. Ger 
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many, France, Switzerland, England, all are favoured by their 
presence; and Como is really so oppressive in its aspect 
within the walls, and in its institutions outside the walls as 
well as within them, that it is no matter of surprise they 
should be glad to escape. In the old time the “ Holy” office 
of the Inquisition established its head-quarters at Como, and 
the shadow of that terrible trikanal seems still to rest upon 
the place. 

Stand aside a moment by the gate here, and allow this little 
procession to pass by: a cross-bearer, a priest, two boys with 
censers, a few monks, one of them carrying a gaudily-painted 
banner, emblazoned with a saint in blue, in an impossible 
attitude. No doubt it is that saint's 'day--every day is a 
saint’s day—and this procession is in his honour. Notice the 
priest and monks as they pass by; is there not something in 
those cowled faces, those sinister eyes, those: compressed lips, 
that suggests the old inquisitorial spirit? What else can we 
expect P—the spirit of their religion 1s not csanged ; it is still 
as crafty and cruel as of old, ready, should opportunity serve, 
to revive rack and wheel, to exhaust its jngenuity in the 
invention of new and more exquisite tortures, to kindle the 
fires of an auto da fe! | } 

Let us pay a visit to the churches—Catholic sacristans do 
not object to Protestant money—though jit must be said 
they are less extortionate and more civil than some church 
exhibitors in England. 

Firat of all, there isthe cathedral. It was begun i in 1396, and 
finished in 1513. It is built of marble from a neighbouring 
quarry; and its style of architecture is much varied, ranging 
from the elegant Gothic through all the ryder orders to the 
semi-barbarous kind, and its appearance sis therefore very 
grotesque. The interior, however, 1s really beautiful—mar- 
bles, frescoes, bronzes, producing a fine effect, which its 
tawdry hangings, incongruous offerings, and absurd orna- 


ments, cannot altogether destroy. 
The other ecclesiastical edifices are worse than the cathedral ; 
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and in all of them the rude figures of saints, the coarse pic- 
tures of martyrdoms, the altars, confessionals, twinkling lights, 
monotonous chanting, and the rest of it, are so singularly 
alike, that it is difficult to individualise the churches; yet, 
apart from these buildings, Como has little to show.’ It has 
a library, a court-house, a college, an orphan asylum, a play- 
house, and a workhouse; its streets, within the walls, are the 
dirtiest and dingiest that can well be imagined; it has a popu- 
lation of about sixteen thousand ; is a bishop's see, the seat of 
the Provincial Council, and carries on a restricted trade with 
Switzerland and Germany. There is, however, no temptation 
to remain there for any lengthened time; the expansive, Lake 
offers far more attraction, and never does it look more beautiful 
than when the crescent moon is rising in the sky ; when the 
surrounding scenery blends every object in the mellow 
twilight, and when the boatmen on the water are singing some 
old Italian song or vesper hymn. So we take boat, and bid 
farewell to Como; may it soon have better guardians than it 
has now, and better teachers than its cowled monks! 


TALES OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 
NO. 


In those mysterious old days when King History, having 
been well-nigh dethroned by Queen Fantasy, had to assume a 
monk’s garb and take refuge in a convent-library—those mar- 
vellous old days when (if at any time) our nursery Iliads of 
the Sleeping Beauty, and the Giant Killer, and Valentine and 
Orson, must have taken place—those wild old days, when 
England was governed by the Seven, and France by the 
mayors of the palace, and the greater part of Europe had no 
settled government at all—there stood, in the kingdom of 
Northumbria, a stately castle called Cedwertha. In that 
castle were assembled, one Christmas Eve, a large company 
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round the board of Kenelm the Thane, to celebrate, not the | 
auniversary of Christ’s birth, but the heathen festival of Yule. 
The feast was ended, and the banqueters Iéft the board, and 
assembled round the blazing “ yule-log,”’ on the hearth. It 
was a stormy night, the wind roared fitfully, and cracked the 
boughs of the great oak-tree that stood in the castle-yard. 
Suddenly Hilda, the fair daughter of the Thane, looked up 
with an air of surprise, and exclaimed,— | 

“ Methought I heard music without.” — + 

“And I too,” replied Osmund, the betrof€hed of the maiden. 
All listened attentively, and between the gusts of wind the 
notes of a harp became distinctly audible. Kenelm sent out 
a servant to ascertain what wandering minstrel was abroad 
that inhospitable night; and in a few minutes an aged man r 
was brought into the ball, his long white hair bedropped with 
icicles, and a snowy harp in his hand. 

“Come hither, aged man,” said Kenelm, leading him to the i 
fire. A minstrel is ever welcome to Cedwertha.” Hilda, at 
the same time, removed the old man’s harp from his shoulders, 


and the active hands of Osmund filled him a beaker of mead. 4 
«An old man’s blessing be upon ye all,”’ said the venerable if 
bard, with something that almost awed them in his gentle te 
tones. 

“ But ob, my harp, my harp!”’ he exclaimed, as he strove #1 
to shake the snow from the strings. “This cold wind and al 
melting snow will render my sweet companion dumb,” he a! 
added, handling the instrument as tenderly as if it had been a a. 
living thing. af 

“Nay, fear not for thy harp,” said Hilda; “I'll e’en dry P 
the strings by this good yule fire; but who art thou, an | 4 
dare ask thee thy name; and how comest thou to be abroad ik 
to-night ?”’ 


“Tam Cedmon the bard,” was the reply; “and I am on 
my way to Jarrow town, but I lost my way at night-fall, and 
have wandered further and further into the forest, until, 
seeing in the far distance the friendly lights of your castle, I 
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played a measure on my harp to give notice to those within 
that | was wandering abroad in the darkness.”’ | 

“And now, good Cedmon,” said Hilda, “as the strings of 
the harp are dry, perchance thou wilt e’en play us some lay?” 

“Of what shall it be?” inquired Cadmon, taking his harp 
in his hand, and tuning it with as much delight as if embrac- 
ing a long-lost child. : 

“ Concerning the glorious gods ; Odin, or Balder the Beau- 
tiful,”’ replied Kenelm the Thane. 

“ Nay, rather of Thor the Thunderer,” said Sigurd, a fierce 
and warlike chieftain; “such theme, methinks, were fit for 
such a night as this.”’ 

“Canst thou sing us the tale of Sigmund * the Dragon- 
slayer,’ inquired the blue-eyed Hilda, “and how he broke 
through the fiery wall that guarded the sleeping lady, and 
woke her from her magic slumber ?”’ 

“Or a lay of the British Arthur,” said Osmund ; “ him with 
whom our forefathers fought.” 

“I know not songs like those,” replied the aged harper; 
“but 1 would fain sing a melody fitted for this joyful season.” 
Suiting the action to the words, he commenced a low, soft, 
exquisitely tender strain on his harp, which, though not suffi- 
cien '* stirring for the taste of Kenelm’s warriors, filled 
Hilda’s heart (one peculiarly open to impressions of beauty) 
with feelings,she had never experienced before—of peace and 
rest, and yet of longing. The words he sang, too, though she 
comprehended them not, seemed in keeping with the melody. 
They were these :+— 


* Holy and biest is the night, 
Soft are the slumbers light 
Of all things around, save the pair 
Who tend the fair child with bright hair,— 4 
And sweet is the rest of the babe. 


* Sigmund the Wadsing, who represented, among our Saxon ancestors, the 
renowned Siegfried, whose exploits form the subject of the great German epic, 
the Nibelungenlied. His name in the traditions still existing has become cor 
rupted into Simon. 


+ Both this and the hymn in the second part are from the German. 
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“ Holy and blest is the night, 
Shepherds list with delight 
To the glad hallelujahs that sound 
From the seraphs that hover around,-— 
Who tell that the Saviour is near. 


‘‘ Holy and blest is the night, 
Tender, loving, and bright, 
Sweet babe, is the smile on thy face. 
It hath come, the glad hour of our grace, 
The hour, blessed Lord, of thy birth.” 


“Tis a song for a lady’s bower,” said Kenelm, rather 


contemptuously. 

“A lullaby for a babe,”’ said Sigurd. 

“ But who is this,” inquired Osmund, “concerning whose 
birth thy song speaketh? Some great leader or captain, 
perchance, or a minstrel, or a good and glorious king ?”’ 

“ Tt is,”’ replied Cadmon, “ Him who, at this time well-nigh 
900 years agone, was born in far-off Palestine, Jesus of 
Nazareth. He is the desire of all nations; so that in every 
land, men feeling, longing, yearning after a deliverer like unto 
Him, divine yet human, immortal yet submitting ‘to death, 
have devised some such being out of their own fantasy. In 
well-nigh every religion concerning which we know aught, some 
deity, good and beloved,* is slain by a cruel enemy, and 
mourned over by heaven and earth, by the whole rein of 
nature, by that which is without life in création, as well as 
by man; but He is immortal—His being is indestructible ; 
and in His time, he appears again as new-born. Of this 
immortal, though dying divinity, do they perchance dream 
when, in the far south, they adore the sun that riseth and 
setteth again. Him it may be that they signify, when, in 
some of the marvellous tales they tell of your Sigismund 
the Wadsing, they relate that he was of the race of the 


gods, though in appearance a man; was dead, and yet 


lived again. In other lands, I have heard that they told of 


© The substance of these remarks may be found in Trench'’s Hulsean Lec 
tures, and in the Rev. E. Monros Lecture, “ The Religion of the Classica, 


also in Moine’s “Introduction to the Nibelungenlied.” 
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a kind being, a son of the gods, whom they called Promethéus, 
who suffered unutterable agonies because he strove to bring 
down the fire of heaven to cheer and sustain humanity. And 
of another such being told our forefathers, in that sad, beau- 
tiful tale of the pure young god of love and light, slain by his 
blind brother’s shaft, the White Balder. Whom, therefore, 
ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.”’ 

Sigurd, whom the profound thoughts of Cedmon had totally 
failed to interest, made a gesture of impatience, and Kenelm 
thought this philosophy dangerous, as likely to lead to a 
new religion being introduced; but Osmund and Hilda were 
breathless with attention, and at last the latter said softly— 

“Good Cadmon, tell us more concerning this Jesus ot 
Nazareth.” 

Then once more tuning his harp, the missionary bard sang 
some simple melodies, or rather chants, in which the leading 
ideas of Christianity were unfolded. Most of the stern 
warriors in the hall fell asleep, for there was little in such 
music to stir the blood, and kindle the imagination; and to 
most, even of those who listened, they were literally only as 
“a very lovely song sung by one that hatha pleasant voice.” It 
was not so with Osmund and Hilda. To them Caedmon's ‘visit 
was the commencement of a new life. He quitted Cedwertha 
early the following morning, but he left behind, in return for 


the hospitality he had received, the immortal seed of truth i in 
two young hearts. 


It must not be thought, however, that their belief in Chris- 
tianity was to bring no outward trials to the Christian lovers. 
The discovery filled Kenelm with wrath and indignation. , But 
this outburst of anger was mild in comparison with what a 
subsequent resolution on the part of Osmund aroused in his 
mind, The mission of Augustine into Kent took place about 
this period, and the report of King Ethelbert’s conversion to 
’ Christianity reached Northumbria. The king of that province 
resolved to attack the newly-baptized monarch, and called on 
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all his vassals to join him in his southérn expedition. All 
rushed to arms but Osmund; he boldly declared that it was 
against his conscience to attack a Christian monarch un- 
provoked, and that he dared not face the White Horse of 
Kent in battle, when beside it stood the banner of the Cross. 
Kenelm was indignant; he could have pardoned anything 
sooner than disobedience to his prince; for in those days 
loyalty was considered the flower of all virtues. He banished 
Osmund from his house, forbidding him, under threats of his 
direst curse, ever to see Hilda again, and commanded his 
heartbroken child to listen to a new suitor, in the shape of 
Sigurd. But she had learned firmness from Osmund, and 
gently, but steadily, refused to marry a pagan. 

One day, her father entered the apartment where she sat 
at work with her maidens, and told her, with a counte- 
nance expressive of the deepest concern, that Osmund had 
been slain in a border foray, and that therefore, when her first 
days of grief were over, he trusted she would no longer 
thwart his wishes with respect to Sigurd. But in a voice 
steady and calm she replied— , 

“Father, the light of my life hath fled, and I have none 
other joy save only to please thee. Howbeit, even in obedience 
to thy commands, I dare not wed with an idolater.’’ But 
when these words were spoken, the pogr girl seemed to have 
lost all the strength that enabled her to utter them. She 
fainted, and though she speedily revived, yet her swoon was 
only the precursor of a long and tedioug illness. 


“ The heavy hand lay sad and sore 


Upon her day and night, 
In drought of summer spent and eer 


Her early dew so bright.” 


And when she recovered she seemeé@ little more than the 
shadow of the bright maiden she had hitherto been. Pale, 
silent, ready at every sound to start and tremble, yet unable 


to shed a tear, she appeared equally prostrated in body and 
mind. “The light of her life’ was indeed fled. Religion 
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indeed she had, sufficient to guide, but scarce enough to 
gladden her. She could endure with the spirit of a martyr— 
she was hardly able to “rejoice in tribulation.” She thirsted 
above all things for more religious instruction. 

Kenelm really loved his child, and grieved to see her state; 
but his anxiety did not conquer his proud inflexible will, er 
his hatred of Christianity and Christians. He believed, or 
strove to believe, that his daughter was under the influence of 
some evil spell, and he resolved to consult on her behalf one 
of those women, half priestesses, half prophetesses (with a 
dash of the quack-doctress as well), whom the ancient Saxons 
held in such reverence. The home of the Norna was in the 
heart of the forest, three days’ journey from Cedwertha. Hilda 


was conveyed thither on a litter, as she was too weak either‘. 


for walking or riding. It had been a season of unusually long 
drought, everything seemed to smell of dust on the bridle 
roads and Roman highways; but in the greenwood, the cool 
delicious greenwood, was shade, shelter, verdure. Far in the 
close woods grew that “green tower with the white cupola,” 
the hily of the valley—the ferns, with the flickering sunshine 
upon them, gleamed here and there like vegetable glow-worms, 
and a thousand thousand flashes of light were playing at hide- 
and-seek among the young leaves. For it was now the early 
summer: the lime leaves had just shed all their rose-coloured 


sheaths, and the maple was in blossom. Here and there the, 


forest was so impenetrably thick, that to avoid a circuitous 
route, Kenelm’s warriors had to cut a path with their weapons 
through the wood, illustrating the real meaning of the word 


“ glade,” i. e. that which has been “ glaiv’d.” Thus they sped on’ 


their three days’ journey, stopping to rest at the huts of wood- 
cutters or charcoal burners, whose children took the pale, 
spiritual looking maiden, so richly attired, and so strangely come 
among them, for that goddess who loved to wander in disguise 
among mortals—the fair Lady Hertha. For votive offerings 
they brought her their forest gifts: knots of violets, bunches of 
cowslips (key-flowers as they call them in Germany), with the 
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pretty excrescences that grow on rose bushes, and are termed 
“ Robin’s Pincushions” by our peasant children, and those 
tiny crimson toad-stools which grow ih pairs, and look like 
‘slippers for the fairies. At last the travellers arrived at the 
dwelling of the Norna— 

her country's gods, 


The aged virgin sat; her thin grey hair 


And hollow eyes with a strange sparkling ting'd. 


She felt Hilda’s pulse, and after inqyiring minutely into her 
symptoms, said oracularly ; = 

“The maiden is bound by a spell ;: ‘nought save music can 
exoréise her, and she must in any wise listen to the harp of a 
skilful bard ere eventide to-morrow.” , 

Accordingly, the attendants of Kenelm were sent forth to 
search in all the country round for a@ skilful musician, But 
how could a bard be found in the heart of a primeval forest f 
The second evening after Hilda’s arrival came; the sun was 
about to set, and the father saw with grief that the crisis of 
his child’s fate had approached without any return of his mes- 
sengers. The sky, so long brilliant, became clouded, and the 
sun so much obscured, that Kenelm imagined it to have 
already set, At that moment footsteps were heard—-luis ser- 
vants entered the doorway, and with them appeared a venerable 
harper. Hilda uttered ii cry of JOY, for Cedmou stood before 
her. Kenelm was disappointed, for he looked upon the bard 
as the cause of his child’s apostasy; but the Norna com- 
mnanded the minstrel instantly to sing and play to the Thane’s 
daughter. Czdmon, who had been passing through the forest 
on some missionary journey, gladly availed himself of this 


command to instil Christian truths into the already prepared 


heart of his young convert. The following were the words he 


sang, and while Hilda listened eagerly, her eyes filled at the 
name of her Saviour, and at le ngth the long: desired tears fell 


like a gladdening summer shower over ber thin cheeks :— 


Lamb of (yod most blameless. 
Thy grief all thought exceeds th ; 
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Hung there by sinners shameless, 
Thy form is rent and bleedeth. 

Hadst Thou not climb'd the tree, 

No hope had bloom'd for me ; 

On me have mercy, Jesus.” 

The second time he sang this mournful, yet comforting song 
of the Cross, Cedmon altered the concluding prayer into “ On 
me send peace, O Jesus.’”’ And as he sang, and after he had 
concluded his strain, he played sometimes in airs mournful 
and pathetic, at others grand and triumphant, for his harp was 
a very Psalter of the various emotions of the Christian soul. - 

And Hilda listened and wept, indulging unsparingly in the 
luxury of those tears which were to her as welcome as the 
hour’s sleep at morning to one who has passed the night in 
wakefulness. And nature seemed to sympathise with her, for 
from the long-sealed sky caine the most genial shower that 
ever sank on English soil. At length night wore on, and 
Hilda retired to rest, and, like a child, wept herself to sleep. 

And Kenelm, what of him ? 

He sat and listened to Cxedmon, both while the minstrel 
played, and when he had laid down his harp and was conversing 
calmly but earnestly on the truths which he was striving to 
spread abroad. Far into the night, and indeed till the sky 
began to grow bright again, the two men continued to converse. 
And what did Kenelm think of Christianity when their discus- 
sion was ended? He scarce knew himself—his mind was to 
him a chaos; but out of that chaos was to spring forth a new 
hfe. And when Hilda woke, though there were traces of tears 
upon her cheeks, yet over her face, as over external nature, 
was “the clear shining after rain.” “My child,” said her 
father when they met, “I did but cruelly deceive thee; thy 
Christian lover lives. I will call him back to Cedwertha, and 
thou and I, and Osmund, will sit at Cadmon’s feet, and learn 
from the good man's lips wherein lies the magic of his songs.” 


JANET. 
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CHAPTER VI.—-EXPLANATION AND RETURN—THE CAVE.—(Conclusion. ) 


“Anp did only eighty remain of those good brave men?” 
said Helen. “The light of the valleys was flickering feebly 
then! Well might the kind Swiss entreat them to ‘leave 
their valleys before their torch was extinguished in blood.’ 
All this reminds me of a quaint, queer oil painting at Grand- 
mamma’s. Do you remember it, Heber? . The Reformers, in 
statu quo, sitting round a table, on which stands a lighted 
candle. Peeping up from under the table is an individual 
(the reverse of angel), who vainly endeavours, assisted by 
cardinals, to puff out the light. Their impotent efforts have a 
grotesque effect, and the motto ascribed to them is emphatic 
enough, ‘The candle is lighted, and we cannot blow it out.’ ”’ 

“Ah,” said Heber, “they had been trying hard to blow out 
the candle before the Reformers were born. Pagans first, and 
then Popes; all that ‘loved darkness rather than light’ have 
hated the light, and sought to extinguish it., But the flame 
did not burn so low in the socket as you think. Besides the 
eighty refugees, there were 3000 prisoners, who were permitted 
to leave their prisons, and follow their friends to Switzerland. 
Wasted by want, and worn with woe, hundreds died upon the 
way, and those that reached Geneva were moving skeletons. 
Several expired between the two gates of the city, finding the 
end of their lives in the beginning of their hberty. Upon the 
bridge of the river Arve, the Genevese met these spectre-like 
people, and most touching was the meeting between them and 
their friends. Among the number appeared one patriarchal 
barbe, ninety-six years old, surrounded by seventy-two 
children and grand-children '” “T should think Geneva was 
proud of her guests,”’ said Mr. Bowden. “ Yes, the Genevese 
vied with each other in showing them hospitality. But so large 
a number could not be entertained in one city, so they were 
distributed among the Protestant cantous. Some were con- 
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veyed to Brandenburg, some to Wurtemburg, some to Holland, 
and some even to America; but all who could, remained at 
Geneva, to be near those beloved valleys which were dear to 
them as life. They were impatient to return. Their leader, 
Arnaud, obtained an audience with the Prince of Orange 
(afterwards William III.), and told him of their design. He 
praised their piety and zeal, and advised Arnaud to keep them 
together, that so ancient a church might not be lost by 
separation. He recommended a little patient waiting, ani- 
mated their courage, and gave them the means of returning to 
their own people. The Swiss, however, were not’ friendly to 
their design. They did not wish to involve themselves in war 
by assisting in the project. The Waldenses made two secret 
but unsuccessful attempts. 

“ But what friends feared to do, a faithful Providence accom- 
plished. Louis XIV. and their Duke were at variance: each 
desired to secure for himself the good services of the ‘ Men of 
the Valleys. William of Orange was proclaimed King of 
England. ‘The court of Turin,’ as Dr. Burnet said in a letter, 
‘were ashamed of the matter’ (viz., the massacre), and threw 
all the blame of it upon the French. They spoke of the 
Waldenses as the most faithful and profitable subjects that the 
Duke had. The opportunity was favourable, and they seized 
it. But they had to use great caution to avoid discovery. 
They assembled at night in a large forest, called the wood of 
Nion, near the lake of Geneva. Eight or nine hundred knelt, 
while Mons. Arnaud offered up prayer for a safe return. They 
crossed the lake in safety; then they formed three bodies 
—avant guard, rear guard, and centre. Their perils and ad- 
ventures form a delightful volume, entitled ‘La Rentrée 
Glorieuse.” Henri Arnaud, their leader and pastor, was 
patriotic, ardent, enthusiastic. His courage would hear of no 
obstacles, and his warm imagination beheld the arm of God 
lifted up to succour them. Lua lucet in tenebris— The light 
shineth in, darkness,’ were words ever in his mouth. When 


he girt on what he called the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
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he solemnly swore never to resign it until the cross had been 
torn down from the sanctuaries in the valleys. 

“The adventures of these eight hundred men were almost 
miraculous. Opposition met them in almost every village, and 
at every point. Still they pushed on, and prevailed. Théy 
crept along paths so perilous, that men accustomed to climb 
the most frightful rocks shuddered when they returned to the 
spot and saw the danger they had escaped. Arnaud himself 
says they made one nocturnal retreat along a place so frightful, 
that even the Vaudois themselves were terror-struck when 
they saw by daylight the spot they had passed 4n the dark. 
They secured hostages wherever they could, who also served 
them for guides. These hostages, whenever they saw a person 
of distinction, said to Arnaud, ‘There is a fine bird for our 
cage.’ Some of them were curés, fgt and old. On arriving at 
Mount Cenis, they released one, bechuse he was utterly unable 
to make the ascent. Some notion may be formed of the incon- 
ceivable pain it gave to climb these precipices, on the hands 


rather than the feet, from the fact, that the hostages entreated 


for death rather than such labour. Many of the Vaudois were 
lost or left behind. They were opposed at a certain bridge 
with a French force of 2500 troops. The enemy shouted from 
the opposite bank, ‘ Qui vive?’ ‘ Friends, if we are allowed to 
pass,’ was the answer. ‘To slaughter,’ was the retply ; and 2000 
shots poured upon them. Arnaud’s men lay down upon their 
faces: only one was wounded. ‘Courage, the bridge is 
carried!’ cried a voice. 
the Vaudois. They threw themselves on the bridge—gained it, 
and were attacking the enemy in the entrenchment hand to 
hand. The victory was complete.' The French commander, 
Le Marquis de Larry, exclaimed, ‘ Is it possible that 1 lose my 
honour and the hattle?’ adding, in despair, ‘ Sauve qué peut.’ 
The Men of the Valleys sounded their trumpets, and all of 
them, throwing their hats towards heaven, made the air ring’ 
with the joyful acclamation, * Thanks to the ute rval of armies, 


who has given us the victory over our enemies.’ 


It was not; but the cry animated 
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“The twelfth day of their march, the 28th of August, 1689, 
brought them into their own valleys. But the Philistine was 
still in the land. They found the church at Prali standing, 
and when they had taken away all the Popish additions and 
adornments, they sang the seventy-fourth Psalm,—‘O God, 
why hast thou cast us-off for ever?’ Then Henri Arnaud 
mounted a bench in the doorway that he might be audible to 
those within and without the. church, and wher they had 
sung the 129th Psalm—‘ Many a time have they afflicted me 
from my youth,’ he preached from the same words. — 

“On Sunday, the 1st of September, after a sermon preached 
on a door placed on two rocks, the Waldenses took a solemn 
oath of fidelity to each other and to God, ‘ promisifig to their 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ to rescue their brethren from 
the power of the cruel Babylon, and with them to establish 
and maintain His kingdom unto death.’ ”’ | 

“How similar this seems,” said Helen, “to the Jewish 
return from captivity.” 

“Yes,” said Heber, “they have been most justly styled 
‘the Israel of the Alps.’ It is a singular coincidence that th. 
Jews and the Waldenses were expelled for an exactly similar 
period—the Jews, when Antiochus set up the ‘abomination of 
desolation,’ and the Waldenses, when the image-worship of 
Rome profaned their simple churches—both for three years and 
a half. Some learned men have believed the Waldenses are 
referred to in the Apocalypse, the eleventh chapter and eleventh 
verse, and the precise time of their banishment predicted by 
the three days and a half—days being taken for years.”’ 

“ Well, I am glad that the Duke of Savoy and Louis XIV. 
did fall out, and I hope that from that time to this they 
enjoyed peace,” said Helen. 

“Far from it—plots and perseeution have been carried on 
here little more than a century ago. There was, indeed, 4 
respite, when their persecuting prince fled from his former 
French fmends.* Aud whither did he flee, but to his most 
faithful, though most injured subjects? The Men of the 
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Valleys, at the peril of their lives, rpceived and hid him. On 
the other side of yonder mountain there is a rock-built hamlet. 
perched among the crags. It is bafked by mountains, shaded 
by woods, and defended by precipjces. A torrent thunders 
below it. It is Rora—a place madd memorable by the Duke's 
soldiers having twice entered it over the dead body of its last 
defender. That very Duke came intfear and trembling to that 
very spot, to seek for shelter. A Vigudois concealed him. He 
might have filled his house with gol, by giving up his fugitive 
sovereign. The hiding-places of | Victor Amadée are still 
pointed out. And how did he fecompense such services ? 
When he departed, he left his silver drinking-cup behind, 
and said to this good subject, ‘I grant you and your family 
for ever the privilege of using your garden as a burying- 
vround.””’ 

gs wish,”’ said poor Marie, with a sich, “he could have 
buried there all the injuries these people have received.” 

Our travellers’ week at La Térre went away on wings. 
Each one, save Marie, declared for some pet point of interest. 
Mr. Bowden said he musé see “ Pra del Tor,”’—that silent, sacred 
spot of verdure, shut in by everlasting hills, where the darbes 
of this ancient church studied, meditated, and prayed. Helen 
gave herself no rest till she had made gn attempt to visit the 
cave of Castelluzzo. But when a long and difficult ascent only 
brought them to the foot of the ‘perpendicular crag, and the 
dizzy height made their eyes ache as they looked up for the 
cave, her courage cooled. She could see, too, that Heber was 
amused at her expense. “ Your fifty feet of rope-ladder, 
Helen,” said he, “ must be suspended from the summit ; 
then, after swinging between heaven and earth on the rock- 
ing staircase, you will find yourself on a shelf; and a tunnel, 


or chimney in the cliff, will allow you to descend in the 


fashion of a chimney-sweep boy juto the cavern.” “ Now, 


Heber, you are too bad; you said women and children had 
been hidden there, so I should’ not be the first visitor. 
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‘“ Mountain nerves, good sister, take the nature of. the place 
that produces them; do you see that woman yonder cutting 
grass at an awful height, on what looks no wider thar a shelf ? 
You would not like her position, but there is no peril in it for 
her. Besides, 1 do not think the cavern would repay us for 
the hours it would take to reach it. The guides who con- 
ducted Dr. Gilly were proud of their exploit. He says, ‘It is 
an irregular, rugged, sloping gallery, in the face of the rock, of 
which the jutting crags above form the roof. In some parts 
the edge overhangs the depth below perpendicularly; in all 
directions it is quite inaccessible, except from above, and by 
the tunnel, which will only admit one at a time.’. Dr. Gilly 
found marks of a fountain, but no traces of the ovens men- 
tioned by Leger. Large blocks of rock have fallen, which, 
perhaps, answered the purpose before they fell. But come, 
Helen,” said Heber, kindly, “don’t look so disappointed, the 
view we have here is worth all the trouble.” | 

And a noble view it was. The plains of Piedmont, reaching 
to those of Lombardy in the distance; the Po, winding his 
north-east course; and Turin, marked by its glittering Su- 
perga; then, nearer, rich vales, once the homes of Waldenses, 
before they were driven to their three rocky valleys; and 
immediately beneath, the lovely scenes of San Giovanni and 
La Torre, embroidered with vineyards, corn-tields, and mea- 
dows. The shady side of the mountains, called L’ Envers, 
with its dark glens and forests, was to their right, and the 
rhododendrons and flowering shrubs formed a crimson carpet 
on the open intervening spaces. 

They gazed in silence while Heber repeated the lines :— 


“ Thou small, but favoured spot of holy ground ! 
Where'er we gaze, above, around, below, 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found !— 
Rock, river, forest, mountain, all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole. 
Beneath, the distant torrent’s rushing sound, 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hapging rocks that shock yet please the soul.” 


Our travellers returned by Bonnetti, a hamlet under the 
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rock of Castelluzzo ; for Heber wished them to see the ruins 
of one of the ancient churches. y A large archway looked 
as though it had formed part of af aisle but in place of the 
pulpit a noble vine was spreading forth its branches. “There 
are many such dilapidated churches,” said Heber, “in these 
valleys, and they seem to confirm ‘Leger’s assertion, that one 
hundred and forty barbes once ministered among the Waldenses.”’ 
Part of the ruin had been converted into a hamlet-school.. 
It was a small cheerless-looking little place, and received only 
twelve scholars. “It looks very 4ininteresting,” said Helen. 
“These hamlet-schools,” said Heber, “dreary as they: look, 
and unro:mantic, with their bare walls, unglazed windows, and 
rude furniture, have been consecrated to the noblest purposes. : 
In the days of persecution the Men of the Valleys, driven up 
by the storm, worshipped in these remote cabins. Herd they 
raised an altar; here they trimmed their lamps and girded up. 
their loins, exhorting each other to remain ‘faithful unto 
death.’”’ Ra 
As it was the busy time of year, the children were abroad 
among the valleys; but Helen was resolved to know something 
about them. The shepherd lads whom they saw tending the 
goats were such wild, uncouth-looking fellows, that Helen did not 
attempt conversation with them. Passing a cottage high up on 
the mountain side, at the door of which stood a young girl, 
curiosity prevailed. In England; such an abode would be 
designated a hut. The loose materials of which it was com- 
posed were uncemented, and the slab which formed the roof 
projected beyond the walls. Yet the family dwelling there 
were neither savage, nor rude. The young girl answered Helen 
in French, and told her that she, as well as her younger brothers 
and sisters, could read and write, In comfort they were far 
below the English peasants, but in civility and information far ¢ 
beyond them. Our travellers entered the humble house ; 
another little girl was rocking the‘ cradle, and at the same time 
hearing her brothers and sisters repeat their catechism. The 
elder girl, with evident pride, took the book from her sister, and 
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bringing a French Bible, showed them to Helen, assuring her 
they were their own. Books are greatly valued in the valleys; 
and Helen’s gift of French tracts made the eyes of the moun: 
taineers sparkle with joy. 

“You must be miserably cold here in the winter,” said 
Mr. Bowden. “Qh sir,” replied the girl with perfect frank- 
ness, “we should be very cold if the cow and the goats did 
not help to keep us warm.” “And, my little fellow,” said 
Mr. Bowden to a bright little boy, ‘do you know who Jesus 
Christ is?”’ “He is God, sir,’ replied the child promptly. 
Marie was delighted with the little ones, but when she offered 
them money, they looked confused, and the eldest, thanking 
her, said their father and mother wished them to work for 
money, and forbade them to take it from visitors. They were 
all pleased with this peep at peasant life: there was simplicity 
without ignorance, independence without insubordination. 

Nor was this the only view of Vaudois life that they were 
able to get. In their rambles one day, they were admiring 
the picturesque appearance of a Presbytery, seated in a fertile 
basin nearly at the top of a mountain. The pastor perceiving 
them, came to them, and invited them to his house. The fact 
that they were English made the welcome heartier.. Both 
he and his amiable wife seemed to forget that they were 
strangers, and all formality was instantly dispensed with. 
They mentioned their visit to the cottage. The pastor knew 
the family; they were part of his flock. “They are about a 
fair specimen of our people,” he said; “we have few paupers, 
and no grandees. There are no distinctions among us but 
those of pastor and magistrate. Gentle and simple are merged 
in one. Family pride is out of the question here.” “ Yes,” 
joined in the pastor’s wife, “in our valleys, each man is the 
son of his own deeds.” She was bustling about, spreading 4 
snowy white cloth upon the table. The visitors rose to go. 
“Go!” they hospitably exclaimed, “why, you have but just 
come!” It was with no reluctance that the travellers stayed, 
the pastor had so much to tell, and so many places to which 
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todirect them. The simple meal was delicious; it was entirely 
the product of the garden and the glebe belonging to the 
parsonage. Some old wine was brought forth to honour the 
guests, and they were pressed to refill their glasses. If the 
table was unadorned with plate, it was better garnished by 
the good Christian kindness that presided over it. When 
Mr. Bowden was expressing his thanks, he was stopped short 
by the pastor. “ We are your debtors,’”’ he exclaimed; “ook 
at our schools, and the aid we receive from England; but, 
inasmuch as you have done it unto us, you have done it unte 
Him ;’’—and he raised his hand toward heaven—‘ May your 
Master and ours bless us all!” 


When Saturday evening came, our travellers’ found that, 
though they had visited many charming spots, and seen many 
places rich in histories, yet much was left unseen. 

‘T don’t care about the Hospital and Grammar School in 
La Torre,’ said Helen, “though they are indebted to Eng- 
land; but I should like to spend such a week as this in the 
French Valleys of the High Alps, where the noble Felix Neff 
passed his short life of labour.” 

The Sabbath in the valleys was the happiest day of all. The 
church-going bell began its sweet importunity early ; and its 
echoes were answered by the footsteps of peasants, coming 
down from their mountain-homes. The sunshine of the soul 
seemed in harmony with the brightness of the day. A group 
of villagers were waiting in the picturesque churchyard for the 
pastor. At nine o'clock he appeared in gown and bands, and 
the rustic throng pressed after him into the church. The 
service was similar to what they had seen in Turin. It was 
opened by an assistant, styled a “Regent,” reading two 
chapters. Then the pastor, in the old liturgy of Geneva, 
offered up the prayers of the people. His sermon was on these 
words :—* Followers of them who through faith and patience 


inherit the promises.” He touchingly reminded his hearers of 


their fathers: their sufferings for mghteousness’ sake, and the 
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weight of glory which those light afflictions had worked out 
for them. But he dwelt most earnestly on the power of that 
faith which, looking earnestly unto Jesus enduring the cross, 
can itself despise the shame, and patiently hope and quietly 
wait for His appearing. 

The Sabbath afternoon was spent by the travellers indoors. 
When they heard that the remainder of the day was observed 
as a festival, that gaines would go on as if holyday and holiday 
were the same, they felt regret, and would not witness what 
they could not approve. The Waldenses have been called 
“the most moral people in Europe,” and there would be 
nothing to condemn in these innocent recreations on a day 
not hallowed by God. 

“ Perhaps it is well,” said Heber, “that our last impressions 
of these ‘ Men of the Valleys’ should be one to remind us that 
perfect people and perfect service are only found above.”’ 


And Marie—what of her? Why did her dark eyes fix so 
earnestly on the pastor preaching of Faith? Did the many 
toilsome steps heavenward she had been taught to see, sink 
into one broad, grand threshold? Did she behold One greater 
than angels standing there, waiting, watching for her, holding 
out a Saviour’s helpful hand, and calling gently, “ Come 
unto 


The next morning, the chamber shared by Helen and Marie 
showed signs of departing guests. Marie’s arrangements, less 
complex, were sooner complete. Helen was still busy with 
boxes and raiment, but Marie sat silently, apparently playing 
with her elegant chatelaine. But when Helen came to the 
table for her dressing-case, Marie rose, and, dexterously throw- 
ing her arms upon the English girl’s neck, clasped an-elegant 
souvenir around it. Tears were in the bright eyes of both; 
but Helen’s were mingled with vexation, for she could think of 
nothing to offer in return. “Ah, ma chére,”’ said Marie, 
gay again, “I have cared for myself—before I gave, I took: 
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yes, I have stolen what you would not part with for the world ! 
But I will keep it, for I like your jewel very much.” “My 
jewel!’ exclaimed Helen, hurried and perplexed, “what have 
you taken ?”’ But she could not stay to examine her trunk; the 
carriage was waiting to convey them to Turin. 

That night, when many miles separated the young girls, 
Helen, according to custom, before her evening prayer, looked 


for her small well-worn New Testament. It was nowhere to 
be found. Her pocket and box were searched in vain. Her 


last recollection of it was on the toilette-table, at La Torre. 
Had she left it there? No. Then all at once the thought 
came to her mind, “ Marie has taken it; ah! I see what she 
meant now, and I remember, too, missing it again and again, 
and finding it replaced.” And Helen knelt, joyful and grateful, 
and thanked God that the visit to the Valleys had givena light 


to her friend which would be a lamp to her feet! 
L. M. L. 


ALONE. 


‘ Atone for an hour! How horrid and disagreeable! What 
am I to do with myself? I’m tired of reading, and hate 
working. Qh, it’s miserable to be alone!”’ 


So thought and exclaimed one who, in the absence of her | 


friends, was thrown for a short time upon her own resources. 
“Alone at last! Whata blessing! Now, perhaps, I shall 
have a little peace, after being worried almost to death by 


endless questions, and baving to.turn gut all my books for the 


amusement of children. To think, tog that they should come 


this afternoon, just as I was in the midst of that delightful 
tale. Qh, it’s miserable to be disturbed when one’s alone!” 
So said another, as she shut the door upon her young 
cousins—a group of merry girls and boys, who had been 
paying her a visit. 
Reader, do you fear, or do you rejoice to be alone? Do 
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you dislike solitude, because it yields to you no enjoyment, 
or satisfaction? Do you seek it, because it excludes you from 
trouble and activity? Beware of both extremes. “ Quiet 
hours”’ are precious, priceless. Used aright, they are resting- 
places for the soul, at which it may gain strength and wisdom. 
‘Those who never enjoy such seasons, miss much of true hap- 
piness and benefit. But there are hours, more numerous 
than these, demanding energy and companionship, for— 
“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 


But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 


Social duties have imperative claims, as well as private ones ; 
and happy are they who earnestly and prayerfully seek to dis- 
charge both; training and disciplining their own spirits by 
being often “alone,’’ but not forgetting that there is a “ fellow- 
ship with bearts to keep and cultivate.” 


E. H. B. 


REFORMATORIES AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 317.) 


Passrxc from France into Spain, we find the advantages resulting from 
a kind and Christian mode of treatment pleasingly evidenced in the account 
given of the prison of Valencia. This prison, probably the principal one 
in that part of the country, is designed for criminals of all classes, and of 
every grade of guilt. Here, in former years, the murderer, the bandit, 
the political offender, and the youthful novice in crime, shared one 
common lot: chains, misery, and utter degradation, without hope or 
comfort—deprived alike of sympathy and guidance. The introduction 
of the reformatory system has wrought a marvellous change in this abode 
of apparently hopeless wretchedness. The governor, Colonel] Montesinos, 
has carried out, in a liberal and humane spirit, the instructions of his 


government. The prison presents the appearance of ene vast workshop, 
the inmates being constantly and actively engaged in a variety of me- 


occupations. Many are skilful workmen, and nearly all, instead 
of being burdens upon the state, contribute fairly to the support of the 
institution—opportanities being also afforded them of purchasing their 
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discharge before the expiration of their sentence. The use of chains is 
utterly abolished, except in the case of a few desperate, hardened eri- 
minals, to whom personal liberty would prove ‘a gift dangerous alike to 
their companions and themselves. When Mr. Hill visited the prison a 
short time since, a large number of men were at work in the shops sur- 
rounding the spacious quadrangle. They were subject to no other per- 
sonal restraint than that imposed by the presence of an unarmed, or 
lightly armed, guard of twenty keepers, the prison gates being open. 
Yet among these men were many who, under the old régime, were oon- 
sidered reckless and daring. Colonel Montesinos seems to have gained, 
in an extraordinary manner, the confidence and obedience of those over 
whom he rules with a firm but gentle sway—a word, or even a look of 
reproof from him possessing an almost magical power. The Spanish 
government has recently imposed some restrictions upon the privileges 
accorded to the prisoners: these measures have increased the difficulties 
of Colonel Montesinos’s responsible and anxious position. 

The reformatory system prevails, with various modifications, in the 
states “of Germany. The results, where the local government has been 
vested im high-principled and faithful men, have been generally satisfac- 
tory. In some cases the retention of chains, and other badges of mora! 
degradation connected with the old system, neutralizes, to a considerable 
extent, the efforts of those who are earnestly seeking the present and 
future welfare of their charge. . 

It is interesting to trace the history of the reformatory movement in 
our own country. It commenced with two: or three private institutions 
upon a small scale, supported principally by the liberality of a few indi- 
viduals. The sanction and support of the legislature were at length 
secured, and Reformatories and Industrial Schools now exist as national 
establishments. 

Some interesting accounts are given in the “ Irish Quarterly Review ” 
of female reformatories in Ireland. Naturally warm-hearted and affec- 
tionate, the Irish are peculiarly susceptible to kindness. Removed from 
demoralizing associations, the young women and girls in these institu- 
tions soon beeome strongly attached to their superiors and instructors ; 
and adapt themselves with ready tact and intelligence to the require- 
ments and occupations of their altered position. They are generally 
trained as domestic servants or sempstresses. Upon the expiration of 
their term of imprisonment, they are placed in eligible situations, and 
when treated with kindness and consideration, seldom betray the confi- 
dence reposed in them. The majority of ‘schools and female asylums in 
Ireland are under the supervision of Sisters of the various conventual 
orders, and, deeply as we must regret the errors of the religious creed 
inculcated, unqualified praise must be awarded to the superior order and 
discipline maintained in all secular arrangements. In Protestant female 
institutions considerable difficulties exist in securing efficient superin- 
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tendents and instructresses. High principle and superior qualifications 
of heart and mind are demanded in such a position. High principle and 
kindly feeling are qualities confined to no peculiar class, and are there- 
fore attainable im all; but nothing short of an carnest Christian mission. 
ary spirit will lead a woman, of superiorand cultivated intellect, to devote 
herself to a work involving constant association with a class of persons 
whose character and general habits must be not only uninteresting, but 
repulsive to her more refined tastes and perceptions. 

The reformatories of Birmingham, Redhill, and Bristol, are distin- 
guished as being the first regularly organized institutions of the kind in 
England: they are founded in a great measure upon the principles and 
model of Mettray. M. Demetz, during a brief stay in England, in 1856, 
visited these institutions, and expressed the warmest interest in their 
prosperity, and the highest gratification at the appearance of the inmates, 
and the reports of the governors. It is almost needless to say that 
M. Demetz was received with the most cordial demonstrations of respect 
by all the friends of the reformatory movement in this country. , 

We shall, as proposed, now give a brief notice of a recent visit to an 
Industrial School at Liverpool. A stranger visiting a large sea-port town, 
in which manufacturing interests are of comparatively smal importance, 
is at. once struck by the effects resulting from the dearth of occupation 
for females and boys of tender age. This is peculiarly the case with 
regard to Liverpool, the constant influx of the poor and destitute Irish 
filling the public streets with half-clad women and children, whose squalid 
and forlorn appearance contrasts painfully with the surrounding indiea- 
tions of wealth and comfort. The amount of vice and misery existing 
a thickly populated manufacturing district may be,, and no doubt 18, 
great, but then one clement of degradation, idleness, is wanting. Fx 
pressing to a decent-looking woman, a fellow-passenger in an omnibus, 
our surprise and regret at secing women and girls, in every stage of 
wretchedness, grouped upon the pavement at the corners of the streets, 
the woman replied, “ What can they do? The men and great boys get 
work down at the water: but there are no factories here to keep the 
women and girls at work.’ Domestic service is the only employment 
open to females—-employment for which their early life and training tends 
but little to fit them. 

Amongst the lions of Liverpool, and there are many wortlfy of a great 
commercial sea-port town, ‘he Industrial School at. Kirkdale was com- 
mended to our special notice. Feeling a warm interest in such institu- 
tions, we resolved upon a visit of inspeetion. Accompanied by a friend, 
we sallied forth upon one of the intensely hot mornings of last July, and 
soon found ourselves at the place of our destination : a noble building, 
situated at the entrance to the village of Kirkdale (a village, by the way, 
possessing few rural attractions now beyond its very pretty name). Our 
request for permission to go over the school was courteously granted. 
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and the chaplain, who met us in the coyjrt-yard, kindly undertook to 
become our escort: to him we were chiglly indebted for the pleasure 
derived from our visit. Several years, pkssed in the fulfilment of his 
sacred office m prisons and public asylums, have led him to estimate fully 
the claims and sufferings of the poor andghe guilty, and to sympathise 
with them in all their struggles and trials; in all their awakened convic- 
tions, and undefined aspirations after a holier and happier life. The 
expression of pleasure that lighted up many a young face at his approach, 
told how completely he had won the confidence and affection of his 
present charge. 

The superintendent of the institution was formerly an officer in the 
army; the perfect order pervading every department of the establishment 
proves the efficiency of his management. The advantages resulting in 
large institutions from a system of semi-military discipline are generally 
recognised, and this is more especially the case with a class of persons in 
whom habits of order and obedience must be formed, before motives and 
principles can be futly inculeated and appreciated. 

Under the guidance of our clerical friend, we visited the several rooms 
in which the children were pursuing their various occupations. In the 
girls’ school a class of the elder girls was being initiated into the mys- 
teries of reading and orthography (the “ higher branches,” we believe, are 
not attempted here); three hours being devoted daily to such instruction 
as is prescribed by the Privy Council on Education, and the Poor-Law 
Board. Several other classes were engaged, ugder the superintendence 
of mistresses and pupil-teachers, in different kinds of plam needle-work, 
of which we saw some very creditable specimens. About thirty of the 
younger children were employed with commendable perseverance in the 
manufacture of woollen socks for the boys. The laundry was the scene 
of busy operations: washing, folding, ironing, and mangling, performed 
by very juvenile laundresses, under the ‘superintendence of grave elderly 
matrons ; all seemed to be quietly and thoroughly done. 

The occupations of the boys are more varied-—-gardening, baking, 
tailoring, shoemaking, and many other crafts being included in the 
routine of their studies. The school-réoom, at the time of our visit, was 
deserted, the hours devoted to study having elapsed. ‘The tailors’ and 
shoemakers’ shops were also vacated, one solitary youth alone remaining 
in the former. From the doleful expression of his countenance, we 
imagined that he must be suffering under an “imposition” of stitchery. 
The kitchen and bakehouse gave indiaations of the approaching dinner 
hour. Inthe latter a youth was mounting guard over a batch of “cobs” 
—not sturdy Suffolk ponies, gentle reader, but what we of a Southern 
tongue should call » penny loaves.” We partook of one, and found it 
extremely good. 

Proceeding to the dormitories, 
neatness and order that characterise the rest of the arrangements. 


we found the same appearance of 
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straw mattresses and clean coarse sheets, presenting few attractions to a 
Sybarite, must be rich in comfort to those who have beén too often com- 
pelled to seek a resting-place upon the door-steps of a crowded city. 
From the dormitories we proceeded to the music-room, where the master 
(formerly band-master of the 54th regiment of foot) was’ giving a:lesson, 
evidently COn amore, Upon a really difficult composition, The | erformance 
was above mediocrity, and no one, watching the ¢darnest, softened 
expression of countenance of the young musicians and’ their audience—a 
select few of the scholars, aspirants, we presume, to future musical 
honours—could doubt the wisdom of the Greeks in making music an 
essential part of education. The band proceeded to a spacious quad. 
rangle, where the boys were assembled, and after a few drill evolutions, 
a spirited march ushered the party into the dining-hall, the girls entering 
from the opposite side. We believe nearly nine hundred were assembled, 
yet the most perfect order and silence prevailed. Thé bill of fare con- 
sisted of a large plate of rice, with stewed fruit. and a “cob” was placed 
beside each plate. Meat is excluded on Friday, to pccommodate the 
Roman Catholic inmates. | 

The grounds are extensive, and well laid out. We saw some prettily 
arranged flower-gardens belonging to the pupil-teachers. On one side of 
the grounds a ship (wrecked some time since near Liverpool) is stationed. 
It is useful as enabling the master to give practical lessons to beys 
intended for the sea; the amount of knowledge gained may be limited, 
but the-plan involves no risk to the young aspirants to nautical science, 
inasmuch as they have no Scylla and Charybdis more formidable than the 
soft velvet turf, and a quickset hedge, to fear. 

Our tour of inspection being concluded, with warm acknowledgments 
to our kind clerical friend, we took our departure. | My true-hearted 
Seotch friend, who, after an exile of nearly thirty years in the Australian 
bush, entered with all the freshness of youthful feeling into every scene 
around her, thanking God, in the fulness of her gratitude, for Hs 
soodness to the poor outcast. | 

We shall close our paper with a few remarks that will apply to 
Industrial Schools generally. 

The school is supported by a parish rate, and is under the direction of 
a committee of management. The superintendent and chaplain, with 
their families, are both resideut—the chaplain, who is also head-master, 
having the charge of the educational department, though the law enacts 
that inmates holding different creeds shall be permitted to receive m- 
struction, at stated periods, from their respective religious teachers. We 
believe that about two hundred of the inmates of the Kirkdale School are 
irish Romanists. A Roman Catholic priest is, of course, in frequent 
attendance. The risk incurred by such associationssis great: we can 
only hope that it will be as far as possible neutralised by the faithful 
ministrations of the appointed chaplains. 
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fhe education provided for the children is calculated to fit them for 


their station in life—not to raise them above it. They generally leave the 


school at fourteen years of age. Great edre is taken in selecting situations 
for them; and, when not removed to a glistance, they are under the care 
of the visiting officers of the institution during the irst two years after 
their departure. 

The appearance of the children cally uidicates healt i tnhany 
cases, a fair amount of intelligence. .A few young faces bear the softening 
of recent sorrow, and a fewJare comparatively refined in ex 
pression. But, in many imstances, expression of restless cunning, 
resulting from the precocious one nt of the lower faculties, un 
restrained by moral or religious influénee, stil remains. Amongst the 
pupu-teachers of both sexes, are some really intelligent, pleasing young 

The records of such institutions give many tales of romance in real lif 
and some of sad interest. One gentleginteresting looking child, * Litth 
Mary,” was introduced to our notice ‘by the Chay lan. Poor child! her 
story Was a sad one. Her father was dead, and her mother had just 
been sentenced to transportation. At seven years of age, she was cast 
the world, ith ho home Save the Kirkdale hool LO tric SiLV 
presen kind protector, 

The crowds ot poor nezlected ang youns | cople still found in 
the streets of Our LOWDS, prove that the exist ties of nal 


stitutions does not rsede the Necessity the exertions ol active 
and whe, with our Seoteh fri nd. we would thank God tor the m ies 


urcady .tended to the poor ana sullering, we would Comm 


would SCCK spirit of Christian lofe LO do will. the Cal ol - those 


who are still suffering, still unsheltergd and uncared for. 


Sherborne, Dorset. D 


MARY ELTON AND HER BROTHER. 
CHAPTER IV. 

SLOWLY and sadly passed tlie days of that mourntul week, 
each one bearing away with it the trembling hopes of dear 
Henry’s recovery. Sunday morning arrived; every one save 
Mary felt that he must die ;gshe could not, and would not 
believe it, although he had bedn speechless for some days, and 
at times insensible. On this morning Mary was standing with 
her mother at his bedside; h@ looked up, and something like 
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intelligence gieamed in hie dark eyes, whose dilated pupils gave 
them en unusual brightness. “Do you know me?” his mother 


asked, bending over him. He could not reply, but, lifting 
hig hand, he passed it softly over her face. She stooped and 
kissed his flushed cheek ; then, turning from him,. the mother. 
wept, A slight, almost imperceptible turn of the head, as if 
looking for Mary, brought her to his side; as she knelt by him, 
be again lifted up hia hand, and laid it on her.head ; even as it 
rested thero, the beautiful eyes became fixed, and Mary beheld 
with terror the first convulsive struggle with death. Hours 
passed away, and still that youthful form, struck down in the 
very. Bloom of health, struggled with the grim foe. The 
Sabbath passed away, the maraing dawned, and yet he lived on, 
At last, Mary's hopes were gone. The same deadened feeling 
of agony Oppressed her ; nothing, not even her mother’s sorrow, 
could move her to tears; she even stood with her father, 
watching her brother’s agonised death-bed. Her father had 
taken ber there in the hope of breaking up the fountains of 
grief, but without effect. She had ascertained from the doctor 
that her brother was insensible to pain, and she could not 
realize, in the distorted, agonised body before her, the brother 
shé loved; she could only now long that the weary, convulsed: 
limbs might. soon be at rest. Towards evening the struggles 
gradually subsided, and there passed over the distorted features 
that change’so sublime, yet terrible. Mary clung to herfather’s 
arm. “Go down to your mother,” he whispered. Mr. Elton 
feared the effect which might be produced upon his daughter 
by seeing her brother actually die. She obeyed his commsad . 
in silent dread, but ere she closed the door, she heard the last 
sigh that carried the happy spirit to. heaven. 
Death! Ah , what is it that in a moment invests the chamber. 2 


lie the remains of loved with terror? Yeteo 
kept the key of the linen- 


~press, and Nurse, who with, 
g eyes was performing the last offices for the i 
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did as she was desired, and brought: the articles ts tha door of _ 
the room, but nothing could injluce. her to enter. Mrs. Bilton 
sent for her; she came, and stating betself by her weeping 
mother, drew her head gently down, wiped the teara aa they 
fell, but neither spoke or wept.': “ You had. better go to bed, 
my dear Mary,’’ said: her moth sr, for once too. much absorbed 
in grief to notice Mary's unnabtpral calmtiess. Mary obeyed; 
she ascended the stairs as if slic walked on air, entered her 
herself on her knees, she 
exclaimed in choking accents, “Great God, give me patience — 
to bear this dreadful trinl; ‘oh it’ is agony! Why is be taken 
away from me? Ob, I cannot pray;’’ she exclaimed, rising 
from her knees, snd throwing herself onthe bed, dressed as she 
was. “I feel like Jonah+-i fee] angry with God, oh, will 
become of me?” She pressed back. ber hair from her foro- 
head, and covered her eyes as if to shut out the scenes she had 
witnessed. A kind of stupor jame over her, and at length, 
worn out with exhaustion; sank into s death-like sleep. 
Before Mrs. Elton retired ito her.room, she inquired for her 
daughter. “ Miss. Mary has-been in bed sons time, ma'am,” 
said the housemaid, who thought Mary’s quietness a favourable 
sign. “I think she must be asleep, for I knocked: at her door 
just now, and she did not answer.” Thankful to hear this,and 
exhausted with grief and watching, Mrs. Elton hastened to 
follow, as she thought, her daughter’s example. She alao 
knelt, and, with bitter*tears, prayed. for submissive spirit, 
and struggled hard to say; “Thy will be done; " until there feil 
upon her the calm He only can give who: has ssid, “ He shal! 
deliver thee in six troubles; yea, in seven: there shall no evil 
touch thee.” | 
In the morning, hoe first) thought was for Mary. She 
dressed quickly, and hastened to her room; but, on attempting 
to enter, was startled.to find the door locked. She knocked 

dressod—her hair and clothes in disorder, 


Maey herself, quite 
her face flushed, andeyes ainaturally bright. “ Why, Mary, 
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my dear girl,” said her mother, “have you not been to bed?” 
“No, Mamma, I could not; I felt so wretched. I think I 
have been to sleep, though,’’ she continued, pressing her hand 
to her forehead, and looking bewildered. Mrs. Elton looked 
at her with terror. What could she do to break the spell? 
Must she lose her Mary also? The prayer of the Syrophe- 
nician woman arose from her heart—‘ Lord, help me.”” Ina 
moment, as if in answer to the prayer, a thought suggested 
itself. “Come, my dear girl,”’ she said, kindly, “bathe your 
face in cold water; it will refresh you—and let me brush your 
hair.” Mary obeyed, and stood patiently while her mother 
combed out the long ringlets, which were Mary’s principal 
claim to personal beauty. She then took her hand, and led 
her from her room towards the chamber of death. “I cannot 
go in there, Mamma,” she exclaimed, as they approached the 
door, at the same time attempting to withdraw her hand; but 
her mother held it firmly. “ Why do you not wish to go in, 
Mary; are you afraid?” “No, Mamma, there is nothing, I 
know, to be afraid of ; but I cannot bear to think it is my 
beautiful brother Henry looking so frightful.” “If that is all, 
Mary, believe your mother’s words: I have been there this 
morning already; there is nothing frightful in the remains of 
your poor brother. The calm, placid face of death, my dear 
Mary, is often very beautiful. Poets have even written in its 
praise. But come,” she continued, putting her arm round 
her, and forcing her gently forward, “ will you not trust your 
own mother?’’ Tremblingly, Mary entered the room, and 
looked on as her mother uncovered the face of her once 
beautiful boy. Not till then did she know how lovely that 
face had become—how changed since last she saw it, flushed 
with agony, distorted with pain, and convulsed in the 
struggles of death! Now it was calm and placid; a smile 
seemed to play about the lips; and she stood and gazed upon 
that face till, with a sudden effort, she threw herself upon her 
knees, exclaiming, “My Henry, my darling brother!’ while 
a torrent of long-repressed tears gushed forth. Mrs. Elton’s 
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own tears flowed; but she. let her daughter weep on, even 
almost convulsively, without interrupting her. At length, as 
she became calmer, she heard her mother’s gentle voice repeat- 
ing, “ But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not even as 
others which have no hope. For if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Him.” The. words of that Book, in whose 
pages may be found a balm for every earthly sorrow, fell upon 
her mind with a soothing influence, and she looked up for the 
first time through the gloom of that shrouded room, from 
the sleeping clay to the glorified spirit in heaven. 

During the week preceding, the funeral, Mary remained 
calm, and seemingly submissive; yet she startled her 
mother by her frequent visits to her brother's room. There was 
a morbid sensitiveness about her, which made her feel, that 
while her brother was still lying there, so calm and placid, as if 
asleep, she had not really lost bitm; and she would linger, as if 
spell-bound, by the open coffin, till her mother called her away. 

The plan now adopted by her judicious mother to divert her 
mind, was painful, yet it succeeded: she expressed. her fears 
that little Amie’s black frock would not be finished, unless 
Mary would make it. A burst of tears followed the request, 
yet she set herself diligently to work to the task. The evening 
before the funeral she had entered her bedroom accompanied 
by the housemaid, who brought in her black dress for the 
morning. “Put it out of my sight, Sarah!” she exclaimed, 
covering her eyes. Then suddenly she started up: “To- 
morrow—yes, to-morrow, they will take him away, and I have 
not got a lock of that beautiful hair. Oh, how could I forget 
it?” With nervous, trembling figgers, she took up the candle, 
and turned towards the door. “Oh pray, Miss Mary, don't 
go into that room to-night; I catinot go with you.”” “Then I 
will go by myself,” said Mary, “for I must have it.” She 
looked so excited and flushed, that the young woman, conquer- 
ing her own dread, followed her in dismay. When they 
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approached the coflin, Mary removed the lid, and took off the 
eap. Her dear brother's curls had all been cut off, except a 
few at the back; just as she was about to lift the head for the 
purpose of obtaining what she wished, she suddenly re- 
membered she bad no scissors. “ Sarah,” she exclaimed, “ will 
you feteh my scissors? they are down stairs, on the nursery 
table.”’” The woman, who had been holding the candle, and 
looking on with awe, at the calm, loving manner in which 


_ Mary touched the lifeless remains of her once noble brother, 


without a thought, still carrying the candle in her hand, left 
the room and her young mistress by the open coffin in the 
dark! Mary’s first impulse was to follow her; she could not 


‘repress a shudder at her position—alone, with the dead, in the 


dark! It was but a moment. The calm reflection that the 
sleeping clay before her could do her no harm, removed all 
fear. Again the words of the holy book fell like balm upon her 
wounded spirit, “lt is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body; it is sown in corruption, it is raised in in- 
corruption; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power; it 
is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory.”” Mary could 
realize the idea that her brother should rise again, but she 
could not yet separate herself from him in the body ; she could 
not look upwards and think of him as clothed in a white robe 
before the throne of God. 

She was still standing with her hand on the open coffin, 
when, breathless with haste and alarm, Sarah returned. “ Oh, 
Miss Mary,”’ she exclaimed, “ how thankful I am to see you 
safe! IL never thought of having left you in the dark till I got 
down stairs; I quite expected to find you had fainted away or 
fallen down ina fit! But you don’t appear afraid.”” “ What 
should I be afraid of ?’’ said Mary; “this cold marble image 
could not hurt me.’’ The poor girl, who was pale with her own 
fears at having left Mary in the dark, silently held the candle, 
while, with gentle hands, she cut a glossy curl from the back 
of her brother's head; then quietly replacing the coffin lid, 
ehe left the room, thankful that no foolish fear had deprived 
her of courage to obtain the wished-for treasure. 
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A funeral, with its hearse and npdding plumes !—then, and 
then only, do we realize that the joved one is gone. Death 
itself is a shock-—a change that passes over the beloved object. 
The stern grave is a reality; thus does human nature cling 
to earth. So also are we taught how far inferior is the most | 
lovely of earth's fairest forms to the immortal spirit it em- 
bodies. When once the spirit has fled, the body sinks to 
decay, und would soon become loathsome to our sight: there- 
fore is the Christian taught to forget the form so! loved 
on earth, and to think of one more bright and beautiful in 
heaven. 

Much as Mary had creaded the day that was to consign her 
brother to the grave, she had not expected to feel it so deeply. 
The last link was broken—the last tie that bound her to the 
decaying form of her once beautiful brother was gone. She 
could not look up—down into the cold grave her heart would rest. 
The same tearless agony displayed itself from the moment the 
coffin was nailed down, shutting him for ever from her sight. 
She heard it carried down stairs; watched the procession as it 
slowly passed the shrouded windows, with flushed cheeks and 
dilated eyes. 

This last stroke was too much, and before morning she was 
prostrate with fever and delirium. The bereaved and suffering 
mother, called upon to bear this additional trial, watched over 
her with feelings of agony. For many days it was expected 
that the fondly attached brother and sister would be laid side 
by side in one grave; but the youthful constitution rallied. 
She arose from that sick-bed, calm and submissive. This, her 
first deep affliction, had disciplined her heart. Her mother’s 
gentle teachings and prayers were at length successful: she 
could kneel, though with tears stregming down her cheeks, and 
say, “ Thy will, O God, be done!” Yet it was months before 
she could bear the sight of any agticle of his clothes, a book 
or an air that he loved, without? recalling her sorrow, and 
producing torrents of tears; still she had been taught in 
the school of affliction, and felt the frailty of all earthly 


blessings. 
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Years have passed since Mary Elton lost her dearly loved 
brother. Many dear friends have been laid in the cold grave. 
She has been called upon to endure the loss of home, friends, 
and property. She has met with scorn, contempt, and neglect, 
from the objects of her dearest earthly affections ; but amidst 
all, she has been enabled to say, even with a heart bursting 
with sorrow for wounded affections, “Thy will, O God, be 
done !”’ 

Susanna Mary. 


MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH FNDIA. 


A HINDOO TALE OF FICTION. 


Tue last month of 1859 has dawned upon the world; and 
as each year thus glides past us beyond recall, it is but right 
and natural to retrace our steps, and solemnly to inquire, 
whether it has been marked by improvement in ourselves, by 
progress in our nation, or by the increased diffusion of Chris- 
tianity over the face of the globe. In the character of the 
writer of these Missionary sketches, it is with the last of these 
questions that our business lies. It would be quite beyond our 
power to attempt to tell of the extension of God's work im 
the world generally: we shall therefore confine ourselves to 
one particular aspect of this work in one particular locality, 
believing it to be specially suited to occupy a place in the 
pages of the “ Yourn’s Magazine;” we refer to The Jm- 
provement in the Literature for Children in North India. 

Well do we remember hearing from the lips of a venerated 
Missionary now in glory, that the first book ever printed for 
Hindoo children was issued by the Mission press at Seram- 
pore about fifty years ago. It was a spelling-book merely; 
and with a view to attract the attention of children, the title- 
page displayed a rude wood-cut of a lion. So little were the 
heathen at that time accustomed to the teaching of Mission- 
aries, or to their straightforward modes of operation, that this 
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spelling-book, with its most innocent of engravings, excited 
the greatest terror and consternation. The monitors dropped 
it from their hands as though it had-been a venomous serpent ; 

little boys who had, till then, contentedly sat in the Missionary 
schools, writing on palm leaves, ani learning their letters on 
the sand, fled to their homes shriekjng with fear ; the parents, 
hardly less alarmed, came out in a body to remonstrate. To 
their darkened minds, the unhappy fion was a Christian charm, 
of strange potency ; whoever looked on it would, by an irre- 
sistible power, be compelled to \turn Christian immediately ! 
The Missionaries had no other alternative but to suppress the 
entire edition, after which the little scholars returned, one by 
one, to their deserted schools. Not more than half a century 
has elapsed since that spelling-book spread terror through 
Bengal ; let us inquire how the literature for her youth has 
grown since then. 

In places where Missionaries are located, the publications of 
the Tract Society are as plentiful as in London ; spelling-books, 
with a picture on every page, issue now even from the print- 
ing-presses of the heathen; Lamb’s “ Tales from Shakspere " 
stand side by side with Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Christian Stories,” 
in the library of many a Hindoo lad. The glorious dream of 
good old Bunyan engages the attention of the thoughtful ; 
while others linger overthe adventures of those heroes of ourown 
childhood— Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. These books 
are all translated into Bengalee; and, as for pictures, the 
country is full of them. There are few respectable Hindoo 
houses in Calcutta that cannot boast an old engraving of 
Queen Victoria; and we have seen coloured pictures of 
Christ blessing little children, and Paul preaching at Athens, 
hung side by side with the heathen goddesses Doorga and 
Kalee. 

This has been chiefly the work of Missionaries, or of enlight- 
ened Englishmen, anxious for India’s good ; and it has been the 
work of years; but the year that is just passing away (the one 
with which we have to do) has been marked by progress in a 
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new direction. A little work for children has appeared—not by 
a Missionary, or an Englishman, but by a heathen and a Brah- 
min—the morality of which is so pure, that we should delight 
to see it in the hands of every British child. The author, 
instead of writing a foolish fairy tale, as his countrymen gene- 
rally do, or something far worse, not fit for the ears of children, 
has given them an instructive history ; in which he chiefly | 
mivocates tee advantages of female education, a thing almost 
entirely neglected by Hindoos; with much more that is both 
pleasant and profitable. We shall give an account of this 
book, which is in Bengalee, with some extracts from it, that 
our readers may bless God for what He has wrought through 
the instrumentality of His servants. 

The story opens in an Indian village, the property of a 
Zeminday, or landholder. Instead of being what Zemindars in 
general are—money-loving, rapacious, cruel men—our author 
makes his-eountry squire, Joy Chondro by name, a very 
pattern of every domestic virtue: he digs wells and tanks for 
his tenantry, builds a house for travellers, founds a circulating 
library and a hospital, and endows an orphan institution ; 
in short, does all that could be done for the happiness and 
good of his people: consequently, there are no law-suits in his 
village of Bejoy; all live in harmony and peace ;, but his pet 
scheme is to have a school for Hindoo girls of the higher 
classes. He reasons thus— 

“ Alas for our unfortunate Hindoo females! Their fathers, husbands, 
and brothers do not care sufficiently for their welfare to educate them ; 
rather they evince hatred to the subject of female education, and say evil 
things against it, not considering that in matters of religion and learning 
God has put no great difference between men and women. However this 
may be—and even should all my respectable friends become. my enemies 
in consequence—I am deternined that I shall do all in my power to 
establish in this village of Bejoy a place where females may get Instruction 
in science and religion.”’ | 

The Zemindar of course encounters formidable difficulties 
in this laudable endeavour ; but, at length, having read a first- 
rate essay on Female Education to the assembled tenantry, they 
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consent to send their daughters to. school, and even subscribe 
£60 a year towards its support. “The Zemindar promises an 
equal sum, and Government also aids them with a grant; so 
that the school opens with large resources, and on a firm 
footing. Our author’s next remark is a very pleasing one, one 
for which, in our opinion, he is deserving of the thanks of 
Christian England. He recommends that the teachers for this 
new school, at Bejoy, be procured from a Missionary institu- 
tion for training Christian teachers in Caleutta, on the ground 
that nowhere else could such well-qualified young women be 
found. This is no small concession from heathen. Accord- 
ingly the story goes on to say, that two teachers,’ one an 
European, the other a native, having arrived from the Normal 
Institution, in Calcutta, they opened the school in Bejoy ; 
which, as might have been expected, was carried on with great 
zeal and efliciency. 

The good Zemindar was happy-now, for his darling project 
had succeeded; but, unlike most Hindoos, who would look 
upon such a thing as a work of merit, he was heard to 


exclaim 


“© God, thy name be praised that, after so long a time, I have been 
enabled to fulfil what has been the lifetong wish of my heart, and what 


was also my duty. 


After this account of the founding of the school, little 
Suseela, one of its first scholars, js introduced into the story, 
of which she is the heroine; for the book before us is intended 
for Hindoo children, although thé author makes it known in 
his preface, that he mtends, in the course of time, to add two 
more volumes—“ Suseela as a Wife;” and “ Suseela as a Mother,” 
for the instruction of the wives and mothers of India. 

This pattern child is the daughtér of a shopkeeper in Bejoy, 
respectable, but by no means rich. Of her personal appear- 


ance, it is written— 


“Suseela was not fair, though her¢mouth, eyes, and other features 
were pleasing ; but, after all, what is the advantage of being beautaful ? 
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Far better to be like Suseela, for she had qualities much more precious 
than mere outward beauty.” 


We are glad of such a sentiment from the pen of a heathen, 
for those who best know the natives of India are well aware 
that, in their estimation, personal loveliness in a woman far 
outweighs all moral or religious excellence. 


Here follows an account of the child’s manner of spending 


the morning. It will be interesting to the English reader, as 
illustrative of the daily life of a Bengalee household, 


““ Susecla used to rise at five o’clock, and learn her lessons for school ; 
after this she would help her mother with the work of the house; they had 
no servants, for the profits of their shop seldom yielded more ‘than £2 a 
month, and was it possible that they could afford to keep men servants 
or maid servants out of such a small sum? Most decidedly not. Their 
house had mud walls, and a straw roof; such a house needs often to be 
fresh plastered with mud and water, or its sides look untidy, as though 
they would crumble into dust ; so, notwithstanding it was an unpleasant 
task, the shopkeeper’s wife performed it faithfully, and Suseela gave her 
all the help in her power. ‘The verandah she would manage to sweep by 
herself, and even plastered the walls as high up as her little arms could 
reach ; where they went beyond her, she could still aid, her mother by 
handing to her the vessel containing the thickened water and mud, or 
the. rag-brush, as they were needed. When this was done, the shop- 
keeper’s wife took her brass dishes, plates, cups, and pitchers to the side 
of the tank to scour them and make them look bright like.gold. Suseela 
went with her, and as they were cleaned she carried them back to the 
house one by one. She next got out the bathing clothest of her father 
and two brothers, and poured the anointing oil into a: ‘$mall vessel all 
ready for them to take down to the river when they went to. bathe. 
After that she had her breakfast of boiled rice and curried fish, and then 
set off to school in charge of an old woman to whom her vabents, and the 
parents of many other girls, made an allowance of two pence a week to 
convey their daughters safely to and from the school.” 


By this last remark again, the author has done good service 
to Christian female schools in Bengal; for while heathen 
parents always insist on the necessity of such an escort, they 
also insist that it is not their duty, but the duty of the school- 
mistress to provide it! Suseela’s school-life is made to differ 
little from that of young girls in England, excepting that she 
does not learn what are termed accomplishments ; and she 1 
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taught everything else, not in English, but in her own language 
—Bengalee. As the story progresses, many interesting inci- 
dents are related of the little heroine, and appropriate remarks 
are added to draw the attention of the reader to her conduct. 
whenever it differed from that of Bengalee children in general. 
Neatness, order, domestic economy, kindness to the sick, obe- 
dience, modesty, and humility, are the virtues chiefly inculeated. 
The author hds evidently taken seme Christian family as his 
model, and has made its piety andi its graces reappear among 
these heathen of Bejoy. This is hardly fair; and in this, we 
think, he gives quite a false impression of Heathendom; yet 
this very fact shows to us the yearpings and aspirations of his 
heart. He writes of things as he desires they should be, not 
as they are; and for his hearty wishes al! in the right direction, 
for the strict morality of his tale, and for the good it is likely 
to effect, we feel constrained to forgive him his departure 
from the real. 

At length Suseela is “grown jup,” that is, she is twelve 
vears old; which is already fourjyears in advance of the age 
at which Hindoo girls are usuglly married; and then her 
parents begin to consider the prqpriety of getting her a hus- 
band. An offer is made on the part of a very rich, but igno- 
rant young man. After due consultation between Suseela’s 
father and mother, he is refused; owing to his want of learn- 
ing; and also because they think fim too rich to match suitably 
_ with their poor, but precious child, But as offers of marriage 
in India may come from the frie ids of either the gentleman or 
the lady, Suseela’s father fixes on another young man of his 
acquaintance, and proposes that he should marry his daughter. 
Chondro Koomar, for such was his name, is poor, but handsome, 
good, clever, and industrious ; dnd, moreover, he secretly loves 
Suseela, so that the proposal is joyfully accepted. Suseela 
loves him in return, and they -hold many pleasant conversa- 
tions together. Now, this is just as it should be, and‘ makes a 
very pretty story; but though we are fully as desirous ‘as our 
author that such a pleasant istate of things may soon be 
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brought to exist in India, yet Truth compels us to assert, that 
it has never happened yet; for in that country a poor little 
girl, as she grows to be ten or twelve years of age, is jealously 
guarded from the sight of every man, and especially from the 
sight of him who is her destined husband. 

But to return to our story. A propitious day is fixed on, 
and Chondro Koomar and Suseela are married; but he does 
not take her home with him that day, but leaves her for two 
years longer in the house of her parents. Such is the custom 
of the country. During these two years many events occur ; 
but the chief one related is, that Suseela goes on a visit to an 
aunt in a distant part of Bengal. In the house of this aunt she 
works a complete moral and physical renovation ; she finds her 
relative, with two grown-up daughters-in-law, ignorant in the 
extreme: their houses are dirty, and consequently, their fa- 
milies are uncomfortable ; before Suseela leaves them she has 
persuaded the two younger women to learn to read; she has 
taught them the rule, “a place for everything, and everything 
in its place,” she has helped them to set their houses in 
order, and altogether has so greatly improved the aspect of 
affairs, that her uncle, in wishing her good-bye, loads her with 
costly presents, and makes this parting speech :— 

“T used to think that if a woman were fond of reading and writing, she 
would, as a sure consequence, neglect her household; but your example, 
Suseela, has taught me that it is an educated woman only who can rightly 
fulfil the duties of a wife. In order to preserve the family name, we 
Hindoos usually desire to have a son ; but sons are nothing in comparison 
to you; my prayer shall henceforth be that in my family ¢ danghéer like 
you should be born ; then would my house be made bright, Go, now, and 
be happy, and live long with your husband.” | 

The moral of this is obvious: it answers that ever-recurring 
objection which a Hindoo brings forward to the educating of 
woman, which is, that it unfits her for common lige, Soon after 
Suseela’s return to the home of her parents, thby are visited 
by Chondro Koomar’s old father. In such cases it is the in- 
variable rule that the daughter-in-law should go ‘and hide her- 
self. According to Hindoo law, a woman ought never to un- 
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cover her face in the presence of hpr husband's father, or of his 
elder brothers ; but our heroine, educated as she was, was of 
course far in advance of popular prejudice ; she would have 
none of this, and served and teifded the old man with such 
sweetness and modesty, that he ngt only forgave her departure 
from established rules, but said to her— 


“As a mortal is refreshed and satisjied when he quaffs the amrita, or 
nectar of the gods, so am I refreslfd and satisfied by hearing your 
words, my daughter. The day your facg is seen in my house, that day will 
my house become light.” ' 

A tew months passed, and ther/ Suseela went to the home of 
her husband, and made it “ligit” indeed. Hindoo females 
never do needlework, but Suseela had learned to sew in the 
school, and her talents were now. brought into requisition. In 
a remote lumber-room she found some old mattresses and 
cushions, which had been laid asijle as useless, while the family, 
too poor to buy new ones, had been sleeping on bare mats. 
Suseela, at a very slight cost, coypred them with new chintz, and 
when they were all ready, she ;save her father-in-law as many 
as he needed, and arranged what tomained in their own apart- 


ment, as a surprise to her husband when he came home at 


night. 

‘Besides this, she did many éther useful things, very unlike 
the generality of her countryw@nen, such as planting a vege- 
table garden, tending the cows, &. But the story ends on 
the night that the cushions wage completed, with the descrip- 
tion of a very pretty little domestic scene. Chondro Koomar 
tells his wife that he never before had felt such soft and luxu- 
rious cushions, and that he well knew the reason of this; it 
was that the hands of his beloved had made them. He then 
took up the newspaper procured from their good Zemindar’s 
circulating library, while his wife went on with her sewing. 
“ Listen to this, Suseela!’’ he exclaimed, and he read to her a 
most clever decision of a criminal case by one of ‘the Calcutta 
judges. Suseela admired it, but said, “ Ah, my lord, l could 
tell you a better story even than that—the decision of the 
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grand old pundit Solomon; do you know it?” Chondro ~ 
Koomar did not remember the circumstance, go his Hindoo ' 
wife repeated to him the well-known judgment, word for word, 

as it appears in the Bible of the Christians. And this was the 
way in which they usually spent their evenings. # We are not 
surprised after all this to hear the delighted hu’sSand exclaim 
in conclusion,— 


“Have you seen that brilliant diamond, the Koh-i-noor, of the Punjab? 
A wise and God-fearing woman is brighter far than hundreds of Koh- 


i-noors.” 


A happy day will it be for India when literature, innocent 
and instructive as this, shall displace the vile and filthy rubbish 
that has till within the last few years filled her nurseries, and 
corrupted the minds of her children. We add our hope that 
the author Modoo Soodun Mookerjea will write more such 
books ; and that many others may follow his example. 


ON THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARTER. 


See how that gallant ship + The voyage is almost o’er, . 
Bounds o’er the ocean’s foam, | And joyous hearts throb fast, 
Proudly she mounts the waves, | Dear friends they soon will see, 
God guard her safely home! _ All fear and danger past. 


The Sister Isle they reachi, 
A few (ah, happy they !) 
Land on its shores,—the rest 


A precious freight she bears 
To our dear England’s shore ; 
From Melbourne she has brought 


- —_ —_— 


Of gold a goodly store. Pursue their onward way. 

Far nobler wealth is hers,— _ What peril need they dread, 
None may describe its worth— _ Their own dear land so near ? 
Hundreds of loving hearts, Fond welcomes, and glad homes 
Thy choicest gems, O earth ! Await the travellers here. 
Mothers are in that ship, _ Hark, how the tempest roars! 
The laughing child is there, _ The storm is raging high ; 
Manhood in all his prime, The fury of the blast 


The brave, the true, the fair. Can that good ship defy. 


KONIGSFELD 


The noble vessel strains, | 
As though endued with life; 
Brave sailors, do your best! 
Ah, this is fearful strife. 

The anguish of that hour 

We would not, dare not, paint ; 
The agonized “ farewe lls.” 
Enough—the heart grows faint ! 


And now, scarce heard above | 
The storm that rends the air, 
The minister of Christ 

Pours forth his fervent prayer. 

The tempest does not sink ; | 
No peaceful calm is given ; 

But that appealing cry 

Has reached the throne of heaven. 


Alas! they ne’er shall see 
The homes they loved so well ; 
But soon in yon bright world, 


Those who love Christ shall dwell-— 
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Shall gain that radiant shore, 
, Welcomed by Him they love, 
"And enter that dear home— 

Our Father’s house above. 


' * The captain speaks of hope ;. 


* But, ah, that fatal rock ! 
The vessel parts,—’tis o’er— 

+ She sinks beneath the shock. 
Where now her precious freight ? 
The stormy billows foam : 

More than four hundred lost 
Lost within sight of home. 


Fearful indeed the void, 

The weary, aching pain, 

In homes where those so loved 
May ne’er return again. 

Lord, comfort those who mourn; 
“Our Father,” hear our prayer, 
May every wounded heart 

Thy tenderest mercy share ! 


A. R. 


KONIGSFELD TO CALAIS. 


RY THE ALTHOR OF ™ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FPORRST.”’ 


September 7th, Donaueschingen.— We quitted dear, peaceful 


Kéunigsfeld, in the midst of a pouring rain this afternoon. 


As 


we drove off, after many kindly adieus at the Gemein-logis door, 
we saw the Brethren in Sunday costume, the Sisters in their 
white shawls, and the children in their holiday dress, all 
streaming towards the chure h-+to the Liebesmab!] (love feast) ; 


and I longed to be with them. 


My spinits were in accordance 


with the weather; but I roused myself, for it would be indeed 


selfish and uvgracious of me, 


' after all the happiness | have 


been enjoying, to make the rdpainder of the tour unpleasant 


to my kind, indulgent com panjons. 
The evening bas been clepr, and we have taken a walk 
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with Emma F—— through the Schlossgarten, the grounds 
belonging to the Prince of Fiirstenberg, a nephew of the 
Grand Duke. They are tolerably extensive, A little platform 
has been built between the branches of a very large old 
acacia, with a narrow winding staircase leading up to it, and 
furnished with a little table and rustic benches for the pur- 
pose of smoking or drinking coffee up there, which, I believe, 
members of the family occasionally do. Of course we visited 
the source of the Danube. On a little island, in another part. 
of the grounds, formed by the confluence of the Brigach and 
Brig, is a very pretty group of figures personifying the Danube 
and its trioutaries: the latter being represented as children 
holding pitchers in their hands, from which they pour water 
into. a vessel at the feet of the female figure between them, 
which represents the Danube. 

September Sth, Freiburg.—Arrived at twelve o’clock, having 
left Donaueschingen at a quarter to five a.m. Wherever we 
passed, we observed that the country people were on the move 
to the neighbouring churches and chapels, to celebrate the 
“ Nativity of the Virgin.” Two such women travelled part 
of the way with us in the diligence. They were, apparently, 
dressed in their best: their petticoats, which reached to the 
feet, were of green bombazine, and over that they wore a skirt, 
or rather half a skirt, like a very wide apron, of brown stuff, 
with a body to match. Their plaits behind were tied with 
very broad and long black ribbons, and their black silk head- 
dresses, with the great bows in front, were finished off with 
crimson or purple velvet crowns, embroidered with gold 
thread. We found the town filled with country people dressed 
in a similar costume, except that the colours differed—appa- 
rently according to taste; many were still in the cathedral, 
although we found no service goirig on when we visited it. It 
isa beautiful building, but appears small and contracted after 
that at Strasburg; the spire, however—indeed the whole 
structure externally, is perhaps more highly finished. Bessie 


_ aud I took a long stroll through the vineyards on the hills, 
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between which the town lies. The vines stretch down to the 
very walls, the fresh green of their leaves contrasting strangely . 
with the dull red moss-grown tiles which cover all the roofs of j 
Freiburg. It seemed strange to be walking along a road with { 
vines on either side, loaded with thick clusters of purple and 
white grapes, that we might have gathered as we passed—I 
suppose though it would have’ been: trespassing—and they are 
not quite ripe yet! There is a monument here to Berthold 
Schwarz, the inventor of gunpowder. | 
September 9th—We met a number of little children this 
evermng—boys and girls, without shoes and stockings, coming 
into the town with cans of milk sluvg on their backs—some- 
times a whole party trudging merrily@long together, sometimes 
a little solitary one; then again, tWo pretty little girls, with 
bright eyes and intelligent faces, who readily answered my 
questions, and told me they were bringing the milk from the 
farms in the neighbourhood to sell ia the towns. Some of the 
boys dragged home their burden in little rough barrows, or 
carts. It being the Grand Duke’s birthday, flags and flowers 
decorated the town ; there was also 9 beautiful musical service 
in the cathedral in the morning, attended by the soldiers 
here. The interior of the cathedral is spoiled, I 
think, from the red sandstone having been plastered over. 
What pleases me most in it is the beautiful marble group 
representing the “ Last Supper:” all the thirteen figures are 
life-size, and remarkably natural and simple in their position. 
There was a truly gorgeous sunset to-night: the black 
clouds on the horizon were tinged amd bordered with gold—the 
lighter ones above were of s pale"flame colour; and, to the 
left, appeared s clear streak of pure blue, from the midst of 
which shone forth, with brightness, the evening star. 
Before we reached home, the air wa) already beginning to feel 
damp, and I could see the mist rising from the hills. This 
morning the clouds quite Tay upol: the mountains in heavy 
masses, not like vapour merely. As"we were wending our way 
homewards, the young women wite just issuing from the 
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houses with round wooden tubs under their arms, which they 
filled at the fountains; and then, placing a little pad on their 
heads, they poised them on the top and carried them home. 

September 10th.—Left Freiburg at nine, a.m., and reached 
Heidelberg at half-past one, after a delightful railway journey. 
As we went along, observed the meadows full of haymakers ; 
and girls in great straw hats, or with kerchiefs tied over their 
heads, were busy hoeing and weeding the fine green fields of 


tobacco. 


September 11th.—As I stood at my window early this morn-. 
ing, watching the women and girls going to market with their 
baskets on their arms, my attention was attracted by a long . 
row of basket-work waggons that extended far up the street, 
and which appeared to contain nothing but potatoes. One of 
these stood directly under my window, and was the property 
of a very lively, but witch-like old woman, who, with a lilac- 
checked handkerchief over her head, sat perched on the top of 
it. Her potatoes seemed to be good, for they tempted many 
a marketer to stop and inquire their price, but they were 
apparently equally dear, for all left without buying; each }- 
her turn marching off with a disdainful—“ Why! they are to 
be had at so-and-so, elsewhere in the market to-day!” or 
unceremoniously turning her back, uttering sharp invectives 
against the exorbitant vendor, who shook her head knowingly, 
and smiling in apparent assurance of obtaining her price 
sooner or later, remained quietly watching the bargainers as 
they passed to the waggons beyond. Having been up to the 
castle in the morning, we called on the P t’s in the after- 
noon, who kindly invited us to tea. We repaired accordingly, 
at five o'clock, to their flat in a fine house close to the univer- 
sity. The drawing-room was exceedingly pretty: the floor of 
dark wood, polished—no carpets, except here and there a small 
rug or drugget before a sofa or table ; two chandeliers depended 
from the ceiling, one of which was of coloured glass, repre- 
senting lilies, ivy, and vine leaves ; at one end # opened into & 


boudoir with beds. Opposite was the little kitchen, with its 
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bright tin and copper vessels against the walls, and a little row 
of shelves at one side, furnished with:a door in connection with 
the dining-room adjoining, so as to avoid the carrying in and 
out of dishes. | 

We had a delightful walk later in the evening on the 
other bank of the Neckar, which’ is lined with beautiful 
country-seats, Wacked with vineyards. We stopped on the 
bridge to admire the reflection of the sunset in the clear 
waters: the blue sky streaked with pure red, the new moon 
bright as silver, and the evening stat. We had a row on the 
Neckar this morning, Bessie and I taking in turn one of the 
oars, to the boatman’s great astonishment. 

_ September 12th, Sunday.—The shops were most of them open 
in the town; and when Jobanna came to call on us this after- 
noon—in low dress and gaily trimmed hat—she coolly showed 
us some purchases she had been making. In answer to our 
expressions of surprise, she said, “Ob, that’s nothing—every 
one does so here; you are in Germany now!” She made us 
go in to see her mamma, and took out her work whilst she 
chatted, and then sat down to play and sing—all secular pieces! 
Her friend, thé Russian lady, whom we met yesterday even- 
ing, was off “to Manheim,” she said, “to the Sunday concert 
there!”’ The sun was again setting, as we crossed the bridge ; 
and the rosy-purple hue of the digtant hills, and the deep-red 
reflection in the glassy waters, sbt off by their lovely green 
banks and the little boats skimming along the surface, was a 
picture better imagined than described. 

September 13th.—Amused myself, whilst dressing, with wateh- 
ing the boys and young girls coming to the punip in our street 
for water, and in noting the various little acts of good-nature, 
and even gallantry, exhibited ig,one allowing the other the 


precedence—the boy lifting the pail on to the girl's head; or, 


as was more frequently the case, eice versed, and so on. Dur- 
ing our walk after breakfast, we noticed in almost all the 
streets, men and even women, busy before the doors, sawing 
and chopping up logs for firewoo#. We arrived at Frankfort 
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at five o’clock this afternoon. It is really quite a gay place; 
more so than usual, I suppose, however, now that the fair 
is going on. There were many persons promenading this 
evening in one of the chief places; children were riding 
on wooden horses in a merry-go-round beneath a pavilion, and 
young men and women were entering a show, where “an 
animal, more like a human being than has ever yet been seen,” 
was being exhibited! In another part of the town we ob- 
served a beautiful lighted-up place, decorated with flowers— 
the entrance to a sort of tea-gardens, which appeared to be 
well frequented. 

September 14th.— Went up the cathedral tower, and saw the 
bell that is rung when fire breaks out in the town; also the 
trumpet which the watchman, who lives up there, blows as 
soon as he perceives it; and the great speaking-trumpet 
through which he calls out the name of the street where it 
Surns. In the cathedral itself, which we entered just at seven 
o'clock this morning, early service was being performed. On 
leaving the cathedral, we entered upon a very different 
scene—the fair! It has lasted just three weeks, and will be 
over to-morrow ornextday. Amongst other things, we stopped 
to look at a stall of very pretty wood carvings—stags, and 
chamois on mountains, castles, and Swiss cottages, and farms, 
—kept by a Bernese, in his picturesque dress, consisting of a 
loose, black velvet jacket—rather long knee breeches, and 
broad-brimmed felt hat, with high crown, tapering towards the 
top, and ornamented with a little wisp of straw just in front. 
Some of the women wore similar head-dresses. 

September 15th, Mainz.—When we went to the cathedral at 
seven o'clock this morning, we found a service going on for the 
children; one of whom told me they attend it constantly, 
before going to school. They all had their books and slates 
with them. 

September 16th, Coblenz.—There is a curious old clock here, 
with the bust of an old man beneath the face, who rolls his 
eyes every second, and opens his mouth and puts out his 
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tongue every hour. The women here: wear little white satin 
caps, embroidered with silver, or coloured silks: or else they 
have a head-dress that leaves the plait at the back uncovered, 
and through this they pass a gold or silver arraew. There isa 
fair going on here. 

September 18th, Oologne.—Here the;women' go about mostly 
with white or light checked handkerchiefs over their heads. 
At the church of St. Ursula we felg in again with the two 
young Jesuit priests, who have been following the same route 
with us from Mainz. Two nuns, in long black dresses and 
black hoods, with close white caps beneath, were visiting the 
church at the same time, and I observed the four listening 
with deep interest to the sexton’s agcount of some relic that 
he was exhibiting—a little sprig of flowers, or bit of decayed 
wood ; and which, he said, emits a sweet odour in the “holy 
days before Christmas.”” He gave the nuns one of the skulls 
of the 11,000 virgins to kiss. The priests were handsome men, 
tall and well made: their long black eloth coats reaching to 
the heel, and tied round the waist with a broad flowing girdle 
of the same’; the buckled shoes and the tall alpaca hat be- 
came them well. There was no sinister, suspicious expression, 
either about the full brown eve of the younger, or the clear, 
calm, open grey one of the elder; though the latter certainly 
pleased me most. I could well imagine the other imposing 
torture on himself and others in well-meant but false zeal. 

Bessie has not forgotten yet the little flower-boy at M 
whom, she said at the time, she should like to adopt. He was 
a little fellow, of about seven year$ of age, with thick wavy 
black hair, dark speaking eyes, that fixed themselves on us 
with an earnest, penetrating gaze; and when he received a 
groschen for his flowers, and another groschen for pity’s sake, he 
still only looked at us—without a. word, and seemed to feel 


neither joy nor sorrow. Poor little fellow ' 

September 20th, Aix-la-Chapelle.— Went to the Kursaal, in 
the afternoon; a fancy fair was being held in it. Walked 
afterwards through the gardens, where ladies were promenading, 


4 


or lounging on the seats. ! 
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September 21st, Ghent.—The sweetest chimes play every 
quarter of an hour, reminding one of a very powerful musical 
box. The houses opposite us have high pointed roofs, with 
white fronts, zigzagged on either side, so as to look like two 
flights of stone steps, meeting in a peak at the top. 

September 22nd.—Went to Bruges this morning to see 
Longfellow’s “ Belfry.’” The women there, as here, wear white 
caps and long cloth cloaks, with hoods. Some go about 
simply in petticoats and cotton jackets. Wooden shoes are 
general. At the convent “des Beguinages’’ here at Ghent, 
we saw Raphael’s “Christ,” the only Raphael in Belgium, 
they say. The scenery between Ghent and Bruges is per- 
fectly flat, but intensely green. 

September 23rd.—At the cathedral this morning there was 
the performance of a mass for the soul of a lately deceased 
person. Little printed notices were fastened within the 
church door to this effect :—“ You are begged to say a prayer 
for the soul of Mr. So-and-so, who died on Monday morning 
last,” &c. &c. Printed papers were also affixed to the pillars 
with the request preferred in Dutch, French, and German, that 


you should not “spit upon the floor!’ We leave here for 
Calais this afternoon. 


REVIEWS. 


_ Thving for Christ; a Memoir of Virginia Hale Hoffman, late of the 


American Episcopal Mission in Western Africa, By Rev. G. D. Cum- 

urns, D.D. London: Nisbet and Co. 

Wu st fully impressed with the conviction that faithful and impartial 
biography is calculated to be of much value to the general reader, and as 
especially adopted to edify and mould the youthful mind, we have too 
frequently to deplore the notoriously ex parte character of many of the 
biographical sketches of the present day. Writers of memoirs are fla- 
grantly prone to let many excellent qualities in bad men be entirely 
ignored ; many vices in good men slurred over, exalting or abasing their 
heroes according as the writer’s prejudices or interests dictate, producing 
in the minds of the thoughtful reader feelings of disgust or despair. 

The little volume before us is not open to either of these serious 
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charges. The writer (an American) we are glad to find has not com. 
mitted a fault which frequently disfigures the literary productions of many 
of his countrymen—extravagant exaggeration—but has wisely confined 
himself to his heroine’s own records, as contained in her diary. The 
work, although destitute of startling and exciting incident, will be read 
with pleasure by the devout Christian, espécially those who take a deep 
interest in Missionary labours. ; 

Virginia Hoffman’s piety was deep, ardent, and lasting. Left an 
orphan at an early age, she enjoyed the inpstimable blessing of a pious 
education, which soon developed its fruit, in‘her early conversion to God— 
evidencing its genuineness in a strong desire to bring others to a saving 
acquaintance with Christ. Her mind and heart were especially directed 
to Africa. To use her own words,— : 

“T long to go to Africa. I know not what ayaits me; but suffering and sick- 
ness will be one part of the cup I have to drimk; but I would welcome all, only 
to be the weak instrument of winning souls tg Christ. Where is our love, our 
faith, that we see the people of the world going to ruin, and yet lie on our soft 
pillows, and wish they could be saved.” : 


At the early age of eighteen she was united in marriage to Mr. 
Hoffman, a faithful and devoted missionayy to Western Africa, to whom 
her affections had been plighted for two years past. On the 13th June, 
1850, she thus writes, — 


“I go with him (her husband) in the autamn, God willing. I am looking 
forward with great pleasure to my home in Africa, especially after hearing all 
that Mr. Hoffman has told me of the people. Never for a moment have I 
doubted that I have chosen the path of duty; and the consciousness that I go 


for Christ makes all sacrifices light.” » 


We trust that the perusal of this book ill fire the zeal of many young 
servants of Christ to devote themselves it missionary labour, and carry 
the light of the gospel to those who sit in darkness and the shadow of 
death. 

One extract from her diary we select, jo show how much the Christian 
teacher is needed in Western Africa. _ 

“On the 25th of September a native wasftaken sick, and died on the road. 
His corpse was brought to the town, and tpe bearers of it struck against the 
house of his brother. This was an indicatién that the brother had caused the 
death by witchcraft. The man thus accused (Torobo) was one of considerable 
influence: and knowing the consequence, hg fled to the Mission House for pro- 
tection. I found him in the parlour; and descending the stairs, observed a 
crowd of men (the soldiers) rushing into the house, and with angry words and 
fierce looks demanding the man. Believing he was innocent, and unjustly 
accused, and having sought my protection, ! was not willing to give him up to 
what I believed would have been certain (jeath, so incensed were the people 
against him. So, although the lower room ‘vas full of men demanding his sur- 
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render, with the assistance of some native Christian youths and two native 
friends, we stood at the foot of the stairs and kept them down. They feared to 
use violence; and finding us resolute, they gradually left the house, and we 
barred the doors; they continuing, however, to make a great noise outside. 
Gradually they went away; and we, supposing we would not be further annoyed, 
were taking dinner, when guns were fired near the house, and the crowd 
approached again, bringing the corpse with them. Tbose who carried it pre- 
tended that it would not pass the house; so it was brought in the gate, carried 
violently about and round the house, and struck against one of the pillars. 

“T bad barred the doors, and we continued our dinner; the people still mak- 
ing a great noise outside, and demanding the man, to give him sassa-wood. The 
poor man was a good deal frightened, as well he might have been; for death 
seemed very near. I told him to prepare for it; to repent of his evil ways, and 
seek pardon through the blood of Jesus. He seemed affected by the conversa- 
tion, and knelt im prayer. After about half or three-quarters of an hour, the 
corpse was carried away, the people gradually left, and the sisters dnd brothers, 
wives and children of the man, stole in to see him. I would gladly have been rid 
of him; but it was thought best for me to keep him over night, as the people 
would watch for him in all quarters. Towards evening, howeverg one of the 
head men came to take him away to Middletown, the soldiers having consented 
that he should go there to drink it. The man being willing to go, 1 gave him up, 
and with no little satisfaction saw him depart. 

“Two weeks after, during service on Sunday, Mr. Hoffman hdard that the 
people were engaged in giving sassa-wood to Torobo. In order,to clear his 
character, and prove his innocence of the crime of witchcraft, be had twice 
drunk sassa-wood of his own accord at Middletown, whither he hadied. He now 
returned witb a proud heart, and called the people to witness to his innocence. 

“* When I heard of this (says Mr. H.), just at church-time, F sent Bedell 
to expostulate, and beg of them, in my name, to observe the Sahbath. They 
refused. The town was full, the church empty. We were sitting at dinner, 
when we heard the bitter cries of a woman, as she was hastening to a town 
beyond us. What we thought might have occurred had happened: Torobo had 
drunk the sassa-wood, and it had killed him. We could not but exclaim, “Is not 
this the hand of God?" This man had been solemnly warned; the wickedness 
of his having gree-grees had been shown him, and acknowledged by him; 
and yet, though perfectly aware of the sacredness of the Sabbath, he polluted 
it with coming to drink sassa-wood on it.’” ; 


Youth is the time to serve the Lord. At the early age of scarcely 
twenty-four her work was cut short by death. Nearly her last words 
were, “ May I glorify Thee, O Father, by life or by death!” 

We heartily recommend this volume to our readers, as calculated to 
elevate their piety, and stimulate them to the resolve to “live for Christ.” 


The Angel of the Iceberg; and other Stories. By Rev. Dr. Topp. 
Knight and Son. 
Tag illustration of religious truths by parable or allegory, whilst it 
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is an attractive and taking method of teaching, is also 
carefully employed, to convey wrong impressions, 
young. 

We are reminded of this fact by the volume before 
might be expected from any work of Dr. Todd’s, ~: is em 
merits approval, we cannot but be sensible! of faults which mar the com- 
pleteness of the performance. | 

To each of the seven tales which the boék contains, certain lessons to 
me — es We should mugh have preferred to see the 

ruth so closely wrought into the whole narrativ 
the moral to be gathered from it. 

To our thinking, it seems that some of the sketches might be read over 
and over again without suggesting to the mind the particular lessons 
assigned to them; and that the announg@ment of such lessons at the 
commencement 13 necessary, only because gf the want of point and clear- 
ness in the narratives. ; 

Some of the angels who are introduceil are of a very peculiar kind. 
One (the Angel of the Iceberg) is tolerably respectable, though exceed. 
ingly deficient in intelligence ; whilst anether is represented as saying, 
amongst other strange things, p. 32— H 


“'Tis mighty good, 
In the shady wood, 
Upon beds of flowers tpdrea m, 
And nectar quafl,_. 
And echo the laugh | 
Of the bubbling, gurgling stream,” Kc. 
“ But of all the dittle sprites that fly, 


None are so happy, 80 merry as |. 


With a little bit of so¥ 
On my little wagging tongue.” 


These, and other defects, are probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that some of the tales are (as the Preface informs us) written by one of 
the Doctor’s children; in any case, we hope that the work of revision, 
which it appears has already been called:into requisition, will be extended 
somewhat further in any future editi@n, that the juvenile reader may 
- gain instruction without the admixture of what is, to say the least, of 


very doubtful tendency. i 


Pleasant Mornings at the British Midseum. Religious Tract Society. 


2 vols., 3s. 
Tuesr volames are written for chikiren, in the conversational style, _ 


and give a large amount of explangtion and information, being also 
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well supplied with engravings. We are not the less pleased with them in 
consequence of their being written by one of the contributors to this 
magazine. 

We wish somebody would publish a “handbook,” or “guide,” to this 
splendid museum for those who are older than children. 


Titles of our Lord, Adopted by Himself in the New Testament. By Rev. 

J.M. Religious Tract Society. 

Tue author of this book, who is nearly blind, says, “ It has been com- 
puted that there are more than one hundred glorious names and titles of 
our blessed Lord in the Scriptures. None present so instructive and 
interesting a group as those which He has been pleased to assume to 
Himself in the New Testament.” These titles, fourteen in number, are 
each set forth in a devout manner, with a view, which we have no doubt, 
to an earnest reader, will be effective in impressing the mind with the 
graces and glories of Christ’s character. 


My Earnings; or, the Story of Ann Ellison’s life. Knight and Son. 

ls. 6d. 

We have been much pleased with this little book, which is evidently 
a true narrative, and gives an account of the “ups and downs” of a 
domestic servant who had to commence early in life to earn her live- 
hhood. There is much good sense im the story. It is written in a 
pleasant manner, and gives, through the example and experience of the 
narrator, practical directions worthy of being followed by those whose 
position in life obliges them to be in service. But even masters and 
mistresses may learn something from it; and if ourreaders were to procure 
the book, read it for themselves, and then present it to young servants, 
they would be doing good to themselves and others. We should be glad 
to see a cheaper edition published. 


Warfare and Work (Nisbet and Co.) is a nice useful tale for boys. 
Fragments from the great Diamond, by Rev. J. Bouton (Wertheim and Co.) 
needs no commendation from us. Mr. Bolton is successful in the art (not 
sufficiently cultivated) of addressing children, and we are glad to see ase- 
cond edition of this collection.— Historical Tales for Young Protestants (Re- 
ligious Tract Society) are true tales, attractively put together, connected | 
with the rise and progress of Protestantism. We recommend them to the 
notice of our readers.—Mr. Milner has written a compendium of astro- 
nomical science, called The Heavens and the Earth (Tract Society), which 
will be found to be serviceable.— Songs of Heaven (Book Society) is a col- 
lection of a few sacred songs—some well-known, and some, we should 
have thought, not worthy of publishing—referring to the celestial city.— 
Joseph, a Poem, by Sharon (Ward and Co.) we certainly cannot recom- 
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mend. Surely nobody but the author would call it a “poem ;’’ and we 
must say that its publication was ill-advised. It professes to give, in 
ninety-six pages, common metre, a history of the patriarch, as shepherd, 
slave, prophet, and ruler. It is very, verpoor, and some of the verses are 
almost doggrel_—Gleanings from Gospel Story (Knight and Son. 1s. 6d.) 
is a little book for thoughtful readers, and consists of New Testament 
narratives, explained and illustrated. It is published with the com. 
mendation of a well-known clergyman, to which we add ours. But why 
do Messrs. Knight continue, in their engravings, to represent Christ with 
a circle of light round his head ? 


RED-LETTER: DAYS. 


DECEMBER. 


14, 16,17. Ember Days.—See March 16. 

21. St. Thomas.—It is said that this apostle preached the 
gospel in India and Persia, and that in or about the year 73, 
his preaching raised the indignation of the Brahmins, who set 
the people against him till they threw stones and darts at him. 
and ended his life by running him through the body with a 
lance. 

25. Christmas Day.—The dayjappointed to commemorate 
the birth of Christ. It was first observed as a festival, a.p 
98, and was anciently kept by different churches in April, 
May, and December. About the year 137, Pope Telesphorus 
ordered it to be observed asa solemn feast on the 25th of 
December, and divine service to be performed. In the Eastern, 
and Primitive Church, Christmas and the Epiphany were 
deemed but one and the same feast. 

“ Christmas was called the Feast of Lights, in the Western, 
or Latin Church,” says Blount, “because many lights or 
candles were used at the feast, or rather, because Christ, the 
Light of all lights, that true Light, then came into the world.” 
Hence the Christmas candle, and, before candles were in 
general use, the Yule block. A large coal is often set apart 
at present, in the north, to make a great light on Yule or 
Christmas Eve. A superstition prevailed in some parte of 
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Devonshire, and perhaps still remains, that at twelve o'clock 
at night on Christmas Eve, the oxen in their stallg are always 
found on their knees, as in an attitude of devotion. The holly 
and mistletoe used at this season are remains of the religious 
observances of the Druids. 

In olden days the festivities of Christmas were universally 
felt and enjoyed by all ranks. Whether from a principle of 
religion, or from habit and custom, the rich liberally treated 
the poor; and thus a season, in itself naturally gloomy and de- 
solate, passed in the interchange of social visits and hospitable 
entertainments. 

It has been questioned, with some degree of reason, whether 
the month of December was really the period of Christ's birth. 
There was a curious collection of papers, called The Phenix,” 
published in 1707, in one of which an argument is given, and 
facts submitted, “proving that Christ was not born in Decem- 
ber,” but in September. Whether this be the case or not, the 
present time for observance, lasting as it has a seventeen 
centuries, is not likely to be disturbed. 

26. St. Stephen.—The first deacon chosen by the apostles. 
He was cited before the Sanhedrim, for indicating the fall of 
the Jewish economy, and while indicating his doctrine, was 
carried out of the city and stoned to death, in the year 33. 
The seventh Chapter of Acts gives a most graphic description 
of this occurrence. | 

27. St. John the Evangelist.—It is related of this apostle—_ 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved’’—that being sent by the 
Emperor Domitian to Rome, he was put into a caldron of — 
burning oil, but came out again unhurt. He was banished to 
the Isle of Patmos, where he remained till the death of Domi- 
tian, and where he wrote the last book of the Bible. 

28. Innocents’ Day.—This day, sometimes called Childer- 
mas Day, is set apart to celebrate the slaughter of the Jewish 
children by Herod, m the vain expectation of killing the 
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B ‘Pasden. Printer, Paternoster-row. 
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